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PREFACE 


Three passions, simple but overwhelmingly strong, have 
governed my life: the longing for love, the search for 
knowledge, and unbearable pity for the suffering of mankind... 


‘What I have lived for,’ Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) 


Born into a family with two generations of soldiering behind 
it, I was destined to don the uniform. But a chord with the family 
tradition broke sometime in college days. Instead of the military, 
I became a foot soldier of the Radical Left. We were more committed 
to the idea of socialism than to ‘actually existing socialisms’. 
Hence, we took the work of Milovan Djilas (1911-95)? and Roy 
Medvedev (1925-)° seriously. One anti-Stalinist joke I still 
remember was, ‘Stalin does not collect jokes but he collects those 
who tell them!’ 


1 Bertrand Russell (1967), The Autobiography of Bertrand Russell Vol. 1 (London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd.): 13. 

2 Milovan Djilas (1911-95) rose to the highest positions in Yugoslavia’s 
Communist party and was tipped to replace Josep Tito as the head of that state 
in 1953. But he was jailed instead. Why? His articles on the absence of equality 
in Communist Yugoslavia and the domination of the state by a new class of 
bureaucrats were called breach of party discipline. He became the most vocal 
dissident of ‘actually existing socialism’ in his time. See Milovan Djilas, New 
Class: An Analysis of the Communist System (1957) and The Unperfect Society: 
Beyond the New Class (1969). 

3 Roy Medvedev (1925-), a Russian historian and public intellectual, believed 
that the only way to defend socialism is ‘to speak the truth’. He exposed crime, 
corruption and injustice during Stalin’s time. Instead of blaming the Soviet 
political system, Medvedev held Stalin responsible for the ills of USSR. He 
chronicled the origins of Stalin, his gradual emergence from Lenin’s shadow and 
rise to absolute power in Let History Judge: The Origins and Consequences of 
Stalinism (1971) and All Stalin’s Men (1983). 
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My teacher-turned-friend Prof Ravi Inder Malhotra at 
Chandigarh taught me to think eclectically. He also asked me to 
have an ambition higher than ‘becoming an IAS officer’. This 
higher ambition did not crystallize soon. Hence, despite wandering 
around for nine years after a First Class in MA obtained in 1978, 
I was still not sure of my future occupation. — 


It was, then, that the ever-inspiring Prof Randhir Singh came 
along. His advice was that ‘teaching is the least alienating 
occupation after revolution making’. I was already quite old but, 
to be able to teach, I needed a research degree. In 1987, enabled 
by a Junior Research Fellowship of UGC, I entered JNU at 30+. 
I knew the perennially generous Bipan Chandra a little and was 
lucky to be taken under his wings. 


Now, let’s turn to the history of this book. Being a JNU student, 
I had a slim chance of a job in Delhi. Colleges here are affiliated 
to the University of Delhi and there was a turf war between the 
two Universities back in the 1980s. Hence, I landed in Maharshi 
Dayanand University in Rohtak (Haryana) and must have been 
initially unwelcome. To test my ability, my colleagues first entrusted 
me the teaching of the ‘obscure’ History of Modern Western 
Political Thought and later, the ‘tricky’ Modern Western 
Historiography. The notes made to teach these courses became the 
initial corpus of this book. I am grateful to my colleagues and 
students at Rohtak for this opportunity to know the frontiers of 
Western historical research. 


In 2007, on a friend’s recommendation, I contacted Shri Rajesh 
Jha at Publications Division. He liked the idea of a book like this 
and the various Committees in his office approved its format. Just 
as I was planning to go full throttle, I suffered a heart attack in 
December that year. On doctor’s advice, I started going slow on 
everything. My, medically approved, motto of life now is: ‘No 
hurry, no worry and no curry.’ Hence, this book has come at a 
leisurely pace. 
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Search for knowledge is my other passion. As Marxists we 
knew that the mode of production could not explain everything, 
from feminist assertion to inclement weather. Between 1998-2004 
calumnies were heaped on leading Indian historians who were 
called greedy for paisa, power and patronage. The publication of 
the ICHR volumes on the Freedom Movement by Prof(s) Sumit 
Sarkar and KN Panikkar were jeopardised. Then, some friends in 
JNU floated the Delhi Historians’ Group. The leading lights of this 
Group were Bipan Chandra, Girish Misra, Mridula Mukherjee, 
Aditya Mukherjee, Sucheta Mahajan, Vishalakshi Menon, Salil 
Misra, Rakesh Batabyal, Mahalaxmi, Neerja Singh and others. 
With friends in the Group, I learnt that contexts and perspectives 
of history are as much dependent on personal training as on 
political choice. The experiences of that period led me to suspect 
the ethics of post-modern free-for-all relativism. 


In the process of accumulating material for this book, I was 
helped by one teacher (Prof Ravi Inder Malhotra), five friends (Dr 
Amman Madan, Pradeep Satpathy, V Rajagopal and Prof(s) Prakash 
Upadhyay and Salil Misra) and two relatives (Dr(s) Nikhilesh 
Yadav and Ranjan Mahajan). When I planned to write this book 
on a bigger scale, I picked on the brains of Prof Madhwan Palat, 
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for references on Russian historiography. I am beholden to him 
because he generously had loads of printed material sent to me. 
I regret not being able to use it here. 


Besides the Internet, I am beholden to the staff in libraries in 
Delhi, viz. Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, Indian Council 
for Historical Research and Jawaharlal Nehru University, and 
M.D. University, Rohtak for providing some of the material used 
here. 


Besides the peer reviewer and copy editor, my elder sister, 
Shashi, and dear friend(s) Pradeep Satpathy and Vagish read all 
the chapters. Some friends (Prof(s) Rajinder Choudhry and Anil 
Joshi, Navsharan G Singh and Dr Atul Sood) read some chapters. 
I am grateful that their comments were not always flattering. If 
this book is ever read/ reviewed, these friends have alerted me to 
its pitfalls! 

_ The gentle reminders of the publishers, Mr. Rajesh Jha and 


Ms. S. Manjula, prodded me to stay on course. I thank them for 
showing great patience and understanding. 


All the usual disclaimers apply. Many conceptual infirmities, 
stylistic shoddiness and silly expressions remain in this book. If 
they are pointed out to me on byadav57@gmail.com, these 
imperfections would be promptly corrected-in my head, if nowhere 
else! 


Bhupendra Yadav 
October 15, 2011 
Delhi 


FOREWORD 


his book is a history of History writing in the West since the 

19" century. History and historians, especially in the Western 
tradition, have been around for more than two thousand years. Till 
the modern period, however, history writing was either a pastime 
of the learned or a motivated act of faith of the religious. In the 
ancient period (Herodotus (484-424) Before the Common Era or 
BCE and Thucydides (460-395 BCE) wrote the history of wars 
and military campaigns. In the medieval period, Cardinals wrote 
the history of the spread of religions in their lands, like Gregory 
(538-94 Common Era or CE), the Bishop of Tours wrote on Franks 
and the Venerable Bede (672-735 CE), a monk, wrote the 
Ecclesiastical History of the English People. 


Beginning with the early 19" century, the discipline of History 
was formally integrated into the modernizing Universities and 
professionals took over history writing. For the early professional 
historians the Archives became the equivalent of what laboratory 
was for scientists. Seminars and journals, in addition to classrooms, 
became the place to train budding researchers for a life in historical 
scholarship. Germany was the centre of what is known as Positivist 
history. From the English doyen John Emerich Edward or Lord 
Acton (1834-1902) to the American don James Harvey Robinson 
(1863-1936) all went for their Ph.D. to Germany. German teachers, 
led by Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886), taught these scholars that 
history must not judge or revere the past. History should ‘just 
show how, essentially, what happened’ in the past. 


We know that there can be a history of nearly everything. The | 
history of book publishing and History of climate change have all 
been written. However, to begin with, politics was the staple of 
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History writing for a long time. The books on political history 
were basically concerned with big events and great personalities. 
This could therefore, be called “drums and trumpets’ history. 
Thereafter, mainly under the influence of Marxism, the scope of 
political history was expanded to include the activities and struggles 
of the peasants, the working class and the middle classes. 


There was an evident change in the historian’s interest from 
events to structure, from hegemonic classes to popular movements. 
From “drums and trumpets’, we start noticing the history of “pots 
and pans’, the everyday life in place of the big event and the life 
of the commoners in place of the great personalities. This change 
triggered the writing of the history of mass movements, mass 
communication, political leaders/ organisations, intellectuals, 
educational institutions, ideological interventions etc. 


The latest trend in history writing has again changed from 
socio-economic structure to culture. In his autobiographical essay, 
‘A Life in History,’ Eric Hobsbawm has written that while the 
structuralist was content with reading Fernand Braudel’s The 
Mediterranean (1949), the cultural historian aspired to master 
Clifford Geertz’s The Interpretation of Cultures (1973). (See Past 
& Present No. 177, November 2002.) Some scholars feel that it 
is not enough to show just how it was in the past but to also 
suggest how the common people felt and thought. As a consequence, 
the history of ideas is being replaced by how ‘these ideas were 
received’. Hence, explorations in the history of literacy of 
commoners is considered more significant than the discovery of 
big ideas by thinkers. 

Framing History is concerned with all these changing trends 
in History writing in the West. In addition to the Annales School, 
this book has meticulously deals with some of the new emerging 
themes like the Linguistic Turn, Gender history and New Cultural 
History. 

In keeping with the new trend in social sciences, History has 
become inter-disciplinary and historians have become increasingly 
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conscious of their tools and methods. This book has gone into 
some detail about the philosophy and methods used by Historians. 
This is a novelty as compared to other comparable works on 
Historiography by Indian authors. This increases the value of the 
book for the readers. 


At Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU), we recognised the 
distinction between the process of History and the study and 
writing of it. Hence, while there are Departments of History at 
other places, we are called the Centre for Historical Studies. We 
also pioneered a Course on “Historical Methods” in the 1970s at 
JNU. The importance of this was gradually realized and, in 
December 2001, UGC suggested a Compulsory Course/ Paper for 
post-graduate students in “Historiography: Concepts, Methods 
and Tools”. This paper is taught in most Universities in India these 
days. Students look around for learning/ reading material and are 
disappointed because there is a dire dearth of books by Indian 
authors in this field. I hope this book will be of great help to such 
students and their teachers as well. 


Lucid style is frequently the victim of learning. I note that the 
author has not allowed his professional competence to become a 
hindrance to the readability of the book. In fact, the style of the 
author is so engaging that even a keen general reader may like 
to trawl through some sections of this book. 


October 18, 2011 | 
Bipan Chandra 
Professor Emeritus, JNU, 
National Research Professor and Chairman, 
| National Book Trust, New Delhi. 
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INTRODUCTION: 
KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY 
IN-THE-MAKING 


Rational knowledge [la science] is a full and entire light, 
which reveals things clearly, shedding demonstrable certainty 
upon them; opinion is but a feeble and imperfect light, which 
reveals things only by conjecture and leaves them always in 
uncertainty and doubt.' 


hange is inevitable whether in life or in those writing on it. 

Every generation experiences a distance or feels cut off from 
its predecessors. Henry Adams (1838-1918), a descendant of two 
US Presidents, taught history for a while, from 1870 to 1877. 
Adams contrasted the organic stability of medieval society based 
on religious faith with the mechanical dynamics of modern society 
based on scientific beliefs. He drew the distinction between 
medieval and modern everyday life by saying that he felt cut off 
from the 18" century by the steam-driven railways and ships and 
the telegraph.” A generation later, Samuel Elliot Morrison (1887- 
1976), who won two Pulitzer Prizes, thought his age group was 
cut off from the preceding one by cars run on the internal combustion 
engine, the boon and the bane of nuclear fission and the 


' Encyclopedie, ou Dictionnaire raisonne des sciences, des arts et des metiers, 
par une societe de gens de letters ..., 17 volumes (Paris, 1751-65), 11: 507, s.v. 
opinion. 

* Henry Adams (1918), The Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press); and Ross E. Paulson, “Henry 
Adams (1838-1918),” D.R. Woolf (1998), A Global Encyclopedia of Historical 
Writing Vol. I (New York & London: Garland Publishing Inc.): 5. 
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psychological insights of Dr Freud.? Can we encapsulate what has 
changed in our lives from that of our mothers? And what is it that 
separates middle-aged academics, like me, from my progeny? 


We are in the midst of a digital revolution. We are supposed 
to be inforgs or information organisms, full of ideas and beliefs. 
We live in what is alternatively called a knowledge or information 
society. Is it different from the society our parents lived in? Yes. 
Our parents collected some books and read them. We read books 
like our parents but we are digital immigrants who also share the 
988 Exabytes (EB) of data existing in the world in 2010. (1 EB 
is equal to 1 billion Gigabytes or a 50,000 year long DVD.) By 
implication, in 2010, every newborn has 800 Megabytes (MB) of 
information to its credit. This, 1f printed, would mean a burden 
of 30 feet of books per child.* If this is not a flood of information, 
what is it? 


If we are digital immigrants, we know that our children are 
digital natives. We use capacity enhancing appliances like spectacles 
or comfort augmenting appliances like refrigerators. Our children 
take those appliances for granted but use computers for a lot of 
things. Computers are proving to be not just capacity enhancing 
or comfort augmenting appliances but life- transforming devices. 
If we went out window-shopping, digital natives, our children go 
Windows-shopping. If we went out to share jokes with or sob on 
the shoulders of our friends, they do all this (and more) by inviting 
strangers to virtual chat rooms. If we went out to work and play, 


> Samuel Elliot Morison (1964), Vistas in History (New York): 24; and Francis 
J. Bremer, “Samuel Elliot Morison (1887-1976),” D.R. Woolf (1998), A Global 
Encyclopedia of Historical Writing Vol. Il (New York & London: Garland 
Publishing Inc.): 635. The Pulitzer prize was started in 1917 out of a bequest 
left by Joseph Pulitzer, a Hungarian-American publisher. It is awarded for 
journalism, literature and music composition every April by an independent jury 
working out of Columbia University. Morison got Pulitzer twice, in 1943 and 
in 1960, for writing biographies. 

4 This and the next paragraph is based on Luciano Floridi (2010), Information: 
A Very Short Introduction (Oxford: Oxford University Press): 3-19. 
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they huddle before computer screens for everything - education, 
communication and recreation. What impact does this multi-tasking 
device, the computers, have on the lives of digital natives to focus 
or concentrate? Does anyone know? 


This brings to mind a simile. Butterflies are colourful. They 
look beautiful flying to various flowers for food and play. But I 
have not seen them rest on even the most beautiful flower for 
longer than a minute. Is the perseverance capacity and attention 
span of the beautiful butterflies so short? Everyone may like their 
children to look like butterflies. But does anyone want her/his 
child to be like the butterflies? We live in really fast times, I know. 
But is the perseverance capacity and attention span of a minute 
fine? Will it suffice for the growth of the well-groomed and 
responsible citizens of tomorrow? Boring questions like these are 
a bad thing to begin a book with. So, let us turn to the more 
exciting aspects of the life of digital natives and immigrants. 


It was estimated that there are 1.7 billion Internet users and 
more than quarter of them (500 million) were active users of one 
social networking site, Facebook give the year/date of the data. 
It is said that every week these users transmit 5 billion pieces of 
data (news, photos, blogs, events etc.) to one another. 500,000 to 
700,000 persons, all over the world, are joining this site on an 
average per day.’ In the light of this exponential growth in 
membership and scale of information generated by members, the 
task of creating, collecting, recording/ storing, processing, 
distributing, consuming and re-cycling/ erasing information is 
massive. How do super computers and optic cables handle all of 
it without breaking down as often as our home appliances do? 


This entire information boom also has environmental, social 
and ethical consequences on the life of digital immigrants and 
digital natives alike. Environmentally, the energy computers 


° Edit, ‘A Virtual Revolution: Will the new communication tools change the way 
human beings live and work?,’ Economic and Political Weekly XLV, 9 February 
27, 2010: 9. 
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consume is not so much a problem as the non-biodegradable waste 
they generate. Socially, the “digital divide’ the Internet-enabled 
computers create is a problem. Some have many devices to connect 
to the cyber world whereas many of us have none. Similarly, it 
is also a fact that most of the hardware manufacturers, software 
vendors and websites are private corporations. working only for 
profit. We give them so much of our private and personal 
information day in and day out. What if they decide to cheat on 
us or trade the information off to others? 


There are some other ethical issues also. We are going to have 
denizens, whose time is not localized but synchronized with other 
distant places in the world. Information Technology (IT) links 
minds dispersed all over the world. Work on the project of a US 
company can be done simultaneously in Boston, Beijing and 
Bangalore. Thomas Friedman was shooting a film on such IT hubs 
in February 2004. ‘Tom, the playing field is getting levelled,’ 
declared Nandan Nilekani. Friedman gave this expression a little 
twist. He called it “The World is Flat’ and used it as the title of 
his best seller.° 


Not just time, space creates some ethical issues as well. The 
denizens of this Flat World would be spatially de-localized. Their 
interactions would be co-related often to strangers not just at work 
but also in their personal life. They would call strangers their 
virtual friends and be strangers to their own neighbours and 
relatives. Would such denizens be affectionate to anyone? Will 
they hold the hands of anyone or wipe the tears of someone? 


As we ponder over these aspects of knowledge society, let us 
also remember that information could be true and untrue. 


° Thomas Friedman, The World is Flat: A Brief History of the World in the 21st 
Century (London/ New York: Allen Lane, 2005): 7. According to Friedman, the 
ten flatteners of the World are: the Berlin Wall broken on September 11, 1989; 
Netscape made networks of Personal Computer possible from September 8, 
1995; work flow; outsourcing; off-shoring; open-sourcing; in-sourcing; supply- 
chaining; in-forming; and the steroids like mobile phones. Ibid. 
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Notwithstanding the philosophical dilemmas regarding its 
definition, let’s say truth is the opposite of anything unreal and 
lies. If information is unintentionally untrue, it is called 
misinformation. Misinformation needs rebuttal but can be 
condoned. However, if information is intentionally untrue, it is 
called disinformation. This should be rightly avoided and effectively 
countered, if possible. True information is always welcome. Such 
true information is popularly known as knowledge. 


In this chapter, we would try to show that information and 
knowledge are complementary but not quite the same thing. After 
a brief history of knowledge, we will distinguish it from opinion 
as well. 


A. The Shaping of Knowledge 


Knowledge has existed in speech and has been communicated 
verbally for as long as human existence on earth. But the known 
point of recording knowledge (and feelings) is the advent of 
writing (around 5000 Before Common Era or BCE), first in pictorial 
form and later with the help of alphabets (around 2000 BCE). Like 
ancient Greece and the Roman Empire, Medieval Europe was 
essentially an oral culture where literature and other forms of 
knowledge were produced for ‘the hearing, not reading, public’. 


In Europe, literacy was initially low and the epistemological 
communities small. Census enumerations began in the 19" century. 
Therefore, the estimates about the increase in the literacy rate 
between 1500 and 1800 were based on the number of people who 
signed their names on documents/ records in Parishes, archives 
of Notaries, the Courts and Tax offices. Counting signatures was 
not the best way to estimate literacy but, in the absence of official 
Censuses, they were the next best option for approximating the 
number of probable readers. From around 1640 to the end of the 
18" century, male literacy rates increased from 25% in 1638 to 
65% in 1750s in Scotland, from 30% in 1641 to 60% in 1790 in 
England and from 29% in 1686-90 to 48% in 1786-90 in France. 
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Two noticeable things about the pre-19" century figures are that 
literacy did not have a linear growth and women were less literate 
than men by 25% to 30%.’ 


Notwithstanding low literacy rates, the main story of written 
communication started in Europe with invention of the movable 
metal type of printing press around 1450 Common Era (CE). The 
founder of this printing press in Europe is Johann Gutenberg of 
Mainz (1400-68). China and Japan practiced block printing since 
the 8" century. Literates there used a carved wooden block to print 
a single page of any text. Chinese and Japanese had thousands of 
alphabets/ words and hence, printing in those languages was a 
kind of calligraphic art. Block printing was suited to their culture 
as their language had thousands of ideograms in place of 26 
alphabets like English. Hence, it was the movable metal type of 
printing press that inaugurated a new era in knowledge production 
and dissemination. 


Knowledge, however, is not the same thing as information. 
While information is relatively ‘raw’, specific and practical, 
knowledge is ‘cooked’, processed and systematized with the help 
of thought, says Burke.® If this definition is a little loaded, let us 
refigure its meaning. It is, for example, possible that police officers 
or news reporters may have more information about specific events 
or persons covered in their beat. But this may not mean that they 
are more knowledgeable than say a scholar interested in such 
events or persons. The scholar is expected to not only have the 
information collected by the police and newspersons but also have 
some knowledge about such persons or events. 


” Roger Chartier (1989), “The Practical Impact of Writing,” in idem A History 
of Private Life Vol. 3 Passions of the Renaissance (Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press) as quoted in David Finkelstein and 
Alistair McCleery (2002), The Book History Reader (London and New York: 
Routledge): 118-121. 


8 Peter Burke (2000, 2002 reprint), A Social History of Knowledge: From 
Gutenberg to Diderot (Cambridge: Polity Press): 11. 
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Putting information through the crucible of thought, a scholar 
looks at events or persons in totality. The scholar also observes 
changes in them over time. Simply put, the scholar’s job is different 
from the police or newsperson’s information gathering work in 
three ways. Firstly, the scholar will bring depth to her/his 
information by putting it into perspective by collecting information 
about similar things in the past and show the ways in which such 
events/persons are similar or different from what their comparable 
counterparts may have been earlier. 


Secondly, the scholar will bring breadth to her/his perspective 
by collecting information about comparable events/persons 
elsewhere. Comparing persons and events with one another is also 
a method of understanding the different dimensions of a problem. 


Thirdly, the purpose of the scholar for collecting information 
is to prove/disprove a hypothesis drawn from a theory whereas 
the police officer and journalist may use it for investigation, 
prosecution, informing people or plain titillation. The proved or 
disproved hypothesis of the scholar will go into the making of a 
new theory or refining of an existing one. Knowledge grows in 
this way, according to the scientific community. 


Knowledge may be better than information but it alone is not 
enough. Folk wisdom would have us believe that knowledge and 
timber must not be used much till they are seasoned. Experience, 
therefore, is considered a good touchstone for understanding the 
purpose, meaning and ultimate usefulness of knowledge. For 
instance, experience gives us the wisdom to go slow on ‘exploiting 
natural resources’ if we wish to sustain life on this earth. To 
restrict our greed, the wise advise us: ‘We do not own the earth 
but have borrowed it from our children.’ 


Francis Bacon (1561-1626), the English reformer of knowledge 
proclaimed centuries ago that ‘Knowledge is power’. It, however, 
goes to the credit of Michel Foucault (1926-84) to coin the term 
‘power knowledge’. This term demonstrates the power of 
knowledge in everyday life but also encourages us to explore the 
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relation of power to other things. Power relations are not merely 
determined by the State or its agencies, but by the action of 
interests and ideologies. Foucault said that power may be 
subordinating knowledge and making it work for its own ends by 
imposing ideological contents and limitations. But the relation 
between power and knowledge is not like that between a master 
and a servant. Their relation is also not that of a binary opposite 
like state and society or science and state. 


Foucault studied power and thought it was of two kinds, viz. 
juridical and discursive. Juridical power was easy to identify as 
it is manifested in legislative assemblies, government offices and 
courtrooms. Power oozes out of the bosses of these places, from 
the secretaries and assistants of the bosses and sometimes, even 
out of the minions of these officers. However, the site of discursive 
power was difficult to pinpoint because it was present everywhere, 
even in ‘governmentality’ of common people. Foucault called 
such discursive power power-knowledge. He, as we know, 
influenced the way social sciences were done through his studies 
on marginal groups like the mentally challenged, the sick, the 
criminals and people with different sexual preferences. 


Foucault found that there exist forms of power-knowledge all 
through history. He said the emphasis on measure led to 
mathematical knowledge in the Greek city-state and this was one 
type of power-knowledge. Jnquiry led to natural knowledge in the 
medieval state and this was another type of power-knowledge. 
And examination led to human sciences that are the power- 
knowledge of the industrial societies. Knowledge is itself a power 
because (1) it is formed in a system of communication, registration, 
accumulation and displacement and (2) it functions in relation to 
other forms of power. Moreover, no power is exercised without 
the extraction, appropriation, distribution or restraint of 
knowledge.’ We may intuitively know about power-knowledge 


® Michel Foucault (1994, 1997 in English), Ethics: Subjectivity and Truth 
Volume One edited by Paul Rabinow (London/ New York: Allen Lane The 
Penguin Press): 17-18. | 
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but Foucault put all this in some perspective, though in a habitually 
difficult form. 


B. Republicans in the Commonwealth of Learning 


Scholars ‘cook’ knowledge, as we have just seen. Scholars discover, 
produce and disseminate knowledge according to the traditions 
prevailing among their peers and in their society. Called the ‘clerisy’ 
by Ernst Gellner, the intellectuals were persons of ‘learning’ and 
of ‘letters’ — the latter stood for literature. In the Middle Ages, 
most of the teachers were steeped in religion and were members 
of religious orders, including the famous St Thomas Aquinas 
(1224/5-74). Some of the teachers, however, were teaching law 
and medicine, the only secular learned professions with some 
status in the University and the society then. The London College 
of Physicians was established in 1518 CE, arguably to monopolise 
medicinal knowledge and to ward off unofficial competitors. Only 
a few men of letters found employment in Courts like the 
Englishman John of Salisbury did in the 12" century. 


Unless attached to seminary schools and nobles, the educated 
had few opportunities for employment. Like today, most of the 
scholars lived on small wages. Hence, an Italian humanist wrote 
to another sadly in the 15" century, ‘I, who have until recently — 
enjoyed the friendship of princes, have now, because of my evil 
star, opened a school.’ The learned could find more avenues for 
employment after the invention of the printing press. While some 
like Aldus Manutius (1449-1515), a painter of Venice turned 
scholar-publishers, others worked for the press to correct proofs, 
make indexes, translate or write books and compile chronologies, 
cosmographies, dictionaries etc.’° 


From the mid 17" century, some scholars began highlighting 
their devotion to learning, not nations or sovereigns. They called 
themselves citizens of the “Republic of Letters’ or people belonging 


! Peter Burke (2000, 2002 reprint), op. cit: 22. 
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to the ‘Commonwealth of Learning’. There was some growth in 
the learned professions. Almost like an assembly-line, knowledge 
was compiled by some, checked and edited by others, commented 
and critiqued by still others before it could be synthesised or 
translated for printing by yet another set of people. The readers, 
though they came at the end of this chain, were important to this 
process of knowledge dissemination and their numbers were quite 
limited at that time due to the limited spread of education. 


Apart from writers, professors in Universities grew as a body 
with intellectual authority but research and library (the philosopher 
GW Leibniz (1646-1716) was a librarian) were also adopted as 
vocations. Universities honoured their faculties by developing 
portrait galleries of eminent teachers and there was an increasing 
concern with academic dress and titles. In late 17" century, Isaac 
Barrow (1630-77), Master of Trinity College in Cambridge wrote 
his treatise Of Industry. He said the ‘business’ of academics was 
‘to find truth’ and ‘attain knowledge’. Knowledge, for Barrow, 
was not information about ‘obvious and vulgar matters’ but 
information about ‘sublime, abstruse, intricate and knotty subjects, 
remote from common observation and sense’."! 


Journalism developed as a vocation with the proliferation of 
periodicals in the 18" century and the two famous names in this 
regard are the poet Alexander Pope (1688-1744) and the famous 
essayist Samuel Johnson (1709-64)." 


The discovery, production and dissemination of knowledge 
increasingly took place in institutions during the early Modern 
period. In the Scientific Revolution since the 17" century, 
institutions played a vital role in two ways. Firstly, they helped 
observe natural phenomena by providing the botanical garden, the 
anatomy theatre, the astronomical observatory and the science 
laboratory. Secondly, they also encouraged debate among 


 [bid.: 26. 
12 [bid.: 29. 
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practitioners by providing the place for discussions from the seminar 
to the café. 


The Enlightenment saw a growth of alternative institutions and 
the rise of the professional researcher in the 18" century. To the 
existing division of knowledge into Theology, Law and Medicine, 
there grew interest in modern philosophy (with the ideas of John 
Locke (1632-1704) being the most memorable), natural philosophy 
(of which the research of Isaac Newton (1642-1727) is the best 
example) and modern history. Research replaced semi-professional 
curiosity of the early modern era and it was promoted in the belief 
that the stock of knowledge could be advanced or improved. 
Research emphasized observation, investigation, experiment, 
compilation and interpretation of information on specific issues. 


As arule, however, institutions were unsympathetic to innovation 
in knowledge. Both the new institutions and established universities _ 
(estimated to be 50 in 1451 like Bologna, Paris and Oxford) 
discouraged intellectual ‘speculators’. They maintained their 
corporate traditions and generally ignored new trends. The student 
in one University could move to any other easily because the 
curricula in them were similar. 


The first degree was Bachelor of Arts (BA) and the student who 
desired it had to pass in seven ‘liberal arts’ and philosophy. 
Philosophy was broken into three, namely ethics, metaphysics and 
natural philosophy — the last was taught along the lines provided 
by Aristotle in his Physics and On the Soul. The seven ‘liberal 
arts’ were divided into two parts: the elementary trivium concerned 
with language (viz. grammar, logic and rhetoric) and the advanced 
quadrivium concerned with numbers (viz. arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy and music). A person with a BA could specialise 
further in theology (called the queen of the sciences), law 
(considered better than medicine and consisting of both Civil and 
Religious canon law) and medicine. 


Besides, this standardization of curricula, academic institutions 
showed ‘some characteristics of sovereign states’. They were 
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lorded by ‘vested interests’ which built/ transmitted ‘cultural 
capital’. The overwhelming tendency in the institutions was to 
reproduce themselves. Hence, the best minds of the period were 
not cultivated in institutions. Among Italian humanists of the 
Renaissance, Petrarch (1304-74) was a wandering man of letters 
and the most original Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) was trained 
to paint but he was a self-taught universalist and scientist. Moreover, 
the Dutch humanist, Erasmus (1466-1536), refused to stay for 
long in any university despite offers from many.” 


C. Roots and Branches of the Tree of Knowledge 


Knowledge in the ancient and medieval times was considered a 
fixed fund and a predetermined stock. In the medieval times, 
especially, this fund of knowledge was mostly kept in the custody 
of religious institutions. Such knowledge could only be learnt. 
Generally, it was considered blasphemous to think of advancing 
or enriching medieval knowledge. The new wonderful thing about 
modern knowledge was that, as a rule, its stock could be enhanced 
and its method debated about. 


With the growth in knowledge in the modern period, its 
classification became necessary. The medieval metaphor about-the ~ 
tree of knowledge actually got popular in the modern period, i.e. 
around the 16" century. This metaphor did two things for the 
validation of knowledge. Firstly, it tried to present culture to be 
like nature and it portrayed invention as discovery of some existing 
reality. Knowledge was considered not an invention; it was a 
discovery in this period 

Secondly, the metaphor of the tree tried to show that while 
branches, flowers and fruits had their significance, the trunk and 
roots of the tree were more important. Knowledge was looked 
upon as a system in the 17" century and the German encyclopaedist, 
Johann Heinrich Alsted (1588-1638), called the underlying system 


3 [bid.: 32-52, 91. 
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of disciplines to be the ‘archaeology’ of knowledge. Archaeology, 
as we know, is derived from the Greek word archae which means 
origin. Alsted used the word ‘archaeology’ 350 years before Michel 
Foucault (1926-84) popularised this term in his books, viz. The 
Birth of the Clinic: An Archaeology of Medical Perception (1963 
in French, 1973 English translation) The Order of Things: An 
Archaeology of the Human Sciences (1966 in French, 1970 English 
translation) and The Archaeology of Knowledge (1969 in French, 
1972 English translation).’* 


The division of academic knowledge into disciplines, 
incidentally, was not new. What changed in the 19" and the 20° 
century was the specialisation of knowledge leading to the 
professionalization of disciplines. Professionalization implied the 
division of each discipline into several sub-disciplines and the 
splitting up of these sub-disciplines into fields and sub-fields. 
Journals came up in each discipline and peers wrote and read them 
with great interest. The pioneers also evolved commonly accepted 
methods for research and set up universally accredited institutions 


4 Archaeology was, along with genealogy and problematization, a method of 
enquiry for Foucault. Apart from the aforementioned three earlier works containing 
the term archaeology, Foucault used the method of archaeology in Madness and 
Civilization (1961 in French, 1965 abridged English translation). Archaeology 
was developed by Foucault from the history of concepts enunciated by his friend 
and mentor, Georges Canguilhem. Positivists, like Carl Hempel and Thomas 
Kuhn, had defined theories to be interpretations of data and they thought concepts 
evolve in tune with the way data are understood. Canguilhem thought concepts 
give us a preliminary understanding of data and instead of being derived from 
theory, concepts are ‘theoretically polyvalent’ or that they can function in different 
theoretical contexts. The history of thought inspired by Archaeology, wrote 
Foucault, did not centre in the individual subject but in the linguistic structures 
defining the fields in which individual subjects operate. Genealogy, on the other 
hand, was a particular version of the history of the present and it undermines 
grand narratives of inevitable progress by showing that practices and institutions 
grow due to a congeries of ‘petty causes’. Gary Gutting (1994) (ed.), “Introduction 
Michel Foucault: A user’s manual”, The Cambridge Companion to Foucault 
(Cambridge/ New York/ Melbourne: Cambridge University Press): 14 and passim. 
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for training students into the disciplines. This was how things 
changed to shape knowledge in the 19" century. Disciplines and 
learning were, of course, much older than this. 


In ancient Rome the arts and law were called disciplinae by 
Cicero and this word was derived from discere meaning ‘to learn’. 
Each discipline had a curriculum which like ‘course’ (meaning the 
route prescribed for students to run) is derived from classical 
athletics. In the classical world, discipline was the trademark of 
athletics. The army and Stoic philosophy used discipline to 
emphasize self-control. In the Middle Ages, discipline was supposed 
to help people in monasteries to perform penance and avert scourges. 
Since the 16" century, the desire for discipline became so pervasive 
that a movement started for disciplining schools, universities and 
churches. The disciplines were professionalised in the 19" century 
by being confined to ‘departments’ — a term used for the first time 
in 1832, according to the Oxford English Dictionary. This was 
different from medieval universities that had ‘faculties’. 


The main lines of the categorization of knowledge were between 
science and arts; private (like secrets of state craft known to the 
elite) and public (like religious knowledge and law); ‘liberal’ (like 
knowledge about Greek and Latin classics) and ‘useful’ (like 
knowledge about trade and production); specialised as against the 
more desirable general knowledge (necessary due to ‘connection 
of things and dependence of notions’); book-learning (associated 
with hair-splitting, jargon and wordiness) and knowledge of things; 
quantitative (like statistics for governance) and qualitative 
knowledge. 


One of the early modern classifications was between art and 
science, with primacy given to science since its reputation was on 
the upswing. These academic distinctions were played out, in real 
life, as social differences in contemporary Europe. Around 1400, 
a cathedral was being built in Milan, Italy. The local master 
masons did not agree with the French architect on some detail 
regarding the construction. In a meeting that followed the dispute, 
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the masons argued that the ‘science of geometry should not have 
a place in these matters since science is one thing and art another’. 
To this the architect is said to have retorted that ‘art without 
science is worthless’.!> 


The French architect was telling the masons that the practice 
of any art without theory is worthless. These distinctions between 
kinds of knowledge also had a social or class angle. Upper classes, 
in medieval times, thought that the craftsmen followed seven 
‘mechanical’ arts, viz. cloth-making, ship-building, navigation, 
agriculture, hunting, healing and acting. The term mechanical was 
used both disparagingly and arbitrarily. Till the 17" century, the 
English mathematician John Wallis (1616-1703) claimed his 
discipline was not considered ‘academic’ but ‘mechanical’. Why? 
This was because Mathematics was associated with “merchants, 
seamen, carpenters, surveyors’. 3 


Gradually, the world of knowledge classification, production 
and dissemination underwent a change. Society in the Middle Ages 
was divided into those who prayed, fought and ploughed. In the 
medieval university, philosophy embraced a whole family of 
disciplines. The reputation of science was increasing but it acquired 
a privileged position only in the 18" century. Science was a part 
of rational enquiry. It emphasized the use of reason and experience 
to develop theory and arguments about subjects ranging from God 
to nature and from the city or the psyche. Natural philosophy 
included Mathematics and astronomy. On the other hand, in his 
discourse about human social organisation the English philosopher, 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), spoke of ‘social physics’. Newton 
(1642-1727) was called an “experimental philosopher’. The terms 
philosophy, science and arts were used almost indiscriminately in 
the work of the Scottish philosopher and economist, Adam Smith 
(1723-90). Just for the sake of example, to paraphrase Adam Smith, 
‘Nature abounds in apparently solitary events. Philosophy is the 


'5 Peter Burke (2000, 2002 reprint), op. cit.: 83. 
16 Tbid.: 84. 
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science of connecting the principles of nature. It endeavours to 
introduce order into this chaos of jarring and discordant appearances. 
Philosophy, therefore, is one of those arts which address itself to 
the imagination’.'’ This ambiguity between science, arts and 
philosophy was slowly weeded out due to clearer and inflexible 
classification of knowledge in the 19" century. 


Science was distinguished from both opinion and probability, 
hence, it was claimed that science is different from both philosophy 
and art. Science came to be regarded as demonstrable knowledge 
and, initially, empirical experiments were its favourite method. 
The break between philosophy and science took place in the 18" 
century. The medieval society was undergoing change due to the 
growth of mercantilism, trade and commerce in the early modern 
period from 1500 CE. This was followed by industrial capitalism 
from the 18" century. Science was beginning to acquire more 
prestige and influence in this period. The term ‘scientist’, however, 
did not exist before 1839." 


In the early modern period (viz. for approximately 300 years 
after 1500), in place of the old classification of trivium, quadrivium 
and the three higher faculties (of theology, law and medicine) 
more subjects began to get noticed. The first printed bibliography 
of the Swiss polymath, Conrad Gesner (1516-65), listed 10,000 
titles by 3,000 authors in 1545. His second bibliography, in 1548, 
divided its contents into 21 sections in which the trivium (viz. 
grammar, logic and rhetoric) was followed by poetry, the 
quadrivium (viz. arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music) was 
followed by astrology; divination and magic; geography; history; 
mechanical arts; natural philosophy; metaphysics; moral 
philosophy; ‘economic’ philosophy; politics and finally, the three 
higher faculties (viz. Theology, Law and Medicine). As this example 
shows, the pigeonholing of knowledge, with 21 kinds of it already 
counted, began in the 16" century itself. 


'7 Peter T. Manicas (1987), A History and Philosophy of the Social Sciences 
(Oxford/ New York: Basil Blackwell): 20. 


18 Ibid.: 7-23. 
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To the metaphor of tree of knowledge was added another flexible 
classification. Christofle de Savigny (1540-1608) showed ‘All arts 
and sciences’ in an oval diagram. In 1587, this French scholar 
displayed the vastness and inter-linkage of disciplines by presenting 
18 disciplines in a chain around the rim of the oval diagram. These 
18 disciplines included the trivium, the quadrivium and the three 
higher faculties to which were added poetry, optics, geography, 
cosmography, physics, metaphysics, ethics and chronology. In the 
middle there floated 75 more ovals, attached by strings like so 
many balloons, to indicate sub-divisions of the 18 main disciplines. 
Ultimately, it was the scheme of Francis Bacon that proved most 
influential in the classification of knowledge in the 17" and 18" 
century. Bacon organised knowledge around the three faculties of 
the mind, viz. 


e memory embodied in History, 
e reason as exemplified in Philosophy, and 
e imagination as expressed in Poetry. 


Bacon’s basic classification of knowledge, divided under three 
heads according to human faculties, was followed till the 19% 
century. It was used to formulate curriculum, classify the holdings 
of libraries and make encyclopaedias. — 


Things got stirred up in the 19" century. If industrialization 
stirred up society in this century, the birth of new disciplines 
stirred the world of knowledge. Foucault was of the view that 
human sciences were possible in the beginning of the 19" century 
after the emergence of biology, economics and linguistics. Out of 
the new trio biology helped us conceive how life evolved whereas 
economics did the same about labour and linguistics about language. 
The pre-Revolutionary predecessor of biology was Natural History; 
of economics was the theory of wealth; and of linguistics was 
general grammar.” Pioneers in other disciplines paved their own 


' Tan Hacking (1986), “The Archaeology of Foucault,” in David Couzens Hay | 
(ed.) (1986), Foucault: A Critical Reader (Oxford: Basil Blackwell): 31; and 
Mark Cousins and Athar Hussain (1984), Michel Foucault (Basingstoke: 
Macmillan): 47. 
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way and the tree of knowledge started having different branches 
in the 19" century. 


D. Disciplining Knowledge through Specialization 
We know that during the Renaissance there was no specialization 
of disciplines. Hence, Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) was an 
artist and a scientist at the same time. We know that he painted 
Mona Lisa and the Last Supper but his notebooks show his interest 
in science, especially in anatomy, light and shade and water 
movement. Michelangelo (1475-1564) was a painter, sculptor and 
even an architect. Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) came much later 
and was essentially a philosopher who did not move out of 
Konigsberg, East Prussia. But even Kant was a polymath — he 
wrote on primacy of critical reason and inter-state relations and 
lectured on metaphysics, astronomy and poetry.”? However, all 
this was to change in the 19" century due to specialization. 


In the modern period, starting with around 1500, it was thought 
that new knowledge could be produced and the producers of new 
knowledge could be reproduced in permanent institutions. Everyone 
thinking of higher education would once have wanted to join 
Oxford and Cambridge in England, the Grandes Ecoles in France, 
the Ivy league universities in USA, the To-Dai (Tokyo University) 
and the Kyoto University in Japan etc. These are the places at ‘the 
head of the academic hierarchy of prestige, achievement and 
reputation’. The reasons for the high status and reputation of 
Oxford and Cambridge have been listed as ‘the largest endowments, 
the finest accommodation, cuisine and wine cellars, the best 
libraries, laboratories and other facilities, and the gravitational pull 
of the first-class academics and students for each other’. If one 
were to ask what makes some centres of higher education very 
attractive? The rationale is that there is a noble circle at work — 
‘good people attract good people and good people recommend for 


20 Immanuel Wallerstein (2004), World-Systems Analysis: An Introduction (Durham 
and London: Duke University Press): 2. 
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honours and promotion those they think are good’.”! 


The production of scholars began with establishment of Chairs, 
followed by formation of departments and finally, the publication 
of journals. Institutionalization began with the creation of Chairs 
_ in different disciplines at prominent universities. The establishment 
of Chairs were followed by the formation of departments to teach 
and train those interested in the subject. Finally, there was the 
institutionalization of research through the publication of the 
specialised journal, foundation of association of scholars (national 
and international) in each discipline and the building of libraries 
with holdings catalogued by disciplines. This process is called the 
professionalization of knowledge. Professionalization of new 
knowledge led to selective growth among some disciplines. 


In modern universities, instead of being allowed to grow 
untamed, knowledge was confined. From the relatively porous 
Faculties of medieval institutions knowledge producers were driven 
into straitjacketed Departments. Faculty was a flexible term that 
simultaneously meant ability of a person, a branch of knowledge 
and a corporate group. Department was restricted to one discipline. 
The word discipline, as we have seen before, was derived from 
discere which meant ‘to learn’ in Latin but the word ‘course’ 
meant the route followed by athletes to run. Hence, education in 
a modern university meant doing a route march in a specialized 
discipline of a single subject department. This was how blinkers 
were put on students seeking higher eductation in modern times. 


Specialisation in the field of knowledge has been identified with 
the process of knowing more and more about less and less. It cannot 
be sneered at because specialisation in any discipline is backbreaking 
work. Positive outcomes for scientists, meaning academic fame or 
professional security of tenure at work, are not guaranteed even 


*! Harold J. Perkin (1987), “The Academic Profession in the United Kingdom,” . 
Burton R. Clark (1987), The Academic Profession: National, Disciplinary, and 
Institutional Settings (Berkeley/ Los Angeles/ London: University of California 
Press): 21. 
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after specialization. Let us recount one small example from Physics 
narrated by Ziman. According to him, Physics took at least one 
hundred years to establish itself and a sub-discipline like ‘condensed 
matter physics’ took 50 years. The creation of the field of “Transport 
properties of condensed matter’ took 20 years to shape up whereas 
the sub-field of ‘electrical conduction in metals’ may have taken 
another 10 years to launch itself. Now, to make her contribution 
in this sub-field, an individual researcher may have perspired five 
years to demonstrate ‘a calculation of the electronic transport 
coefficients of the noble metals at low temperatures’. Yet, a scientist 
can be ridiculed to be ‘a person who knows more and more about 
less and less, until he knows everything about nothing’.” 


Disciplines were integrated in the curriculum of Universities 
due to different logics. Some disciplines, like History and 
Geography, grew because the need for special courses was felt 
among some sections of the growing intelligentsia. Other 
disciplines, like Chemistry and Botany, grew holding the coat-tails 
of their master subject, Natural Philosophy. It was felt that 
Chemistry and Botany should be weaned from their parent and 
come into their own. 


To begin with let us see the growth of need-based disciplines, 
like History and Geography. History is a particular kind of 
knowledge with a focus on the past. Its rise as a prominent discipline 
in the 18" century was linked to its important place in the life of 
those practising law and doing politics. Regius chairs in history 
were instituted in Oxford and Cambridge in early 18" century. 
International history was considered good for diplomats at the time 
when Wars began with a bang but ended with whimpers in the form 
of Treaties. In France, history began to be taught since 1712 in the 
political academy of Paris and since the 1750s in Strasbourg.” 


22 John Ziman (1987), Knowing Everything about Nothing: Specialization and 
Change in Scientific Careers (Cambridge/ New York/ Melbourne: Cambridge 
University Press), pp. 3-6. 
3This and the following paragraph are based on Peter Burke (2000, 2002 
reprint), op. cit.: 61, 100. 
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In an age of exploration and empire, the importance of geography, 
also called cosmography, increased a great deal. Among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, geography was taken seriously by Ptolemy 
and Strabo. This helped the discipline to establish its importance 
in early modern Europe because Renaissance had put a lot of 
premium on the greatness of the Hellenic civilization and its 
knowledge corpus. In the 16 century, cosmography was taught 
to navigators at the House of Trade in Seville. Seville was in Spain 
and it was the only official place for the import of silver into this 
country from Mexico and Peru. A research post came up for 
Geography at the University of Leiden in 1616. 


Now let us turn to the disciplines that cut their teeth hanging 
on to the ‘coat-tails’ of Philosophy and Natural Philosophy. Politics 
and Economics grew as ‘practical philosophy’ towards the end of 
the 17" century. Politics came to be seen less as an art to be 
practiced and more as a science to be studied. It was taught to 
government officials before chairs were established on it at the 
universities in Halle and Frankfurt-on-Oder in 1727. Political 
economy grew out of household management after theorizing the 
knowledge of merchants, bankers and speculators on the stock 
exchange and using the latest quantitative methods to assert its 
scientific status. Adam Smith (1723-90), the founder of Political 
Economy, was a Scot who was just a private tutor to an aristocrat 
in 1776 when he wrote his The Wealth of Nations. Chairs on 
Political Economy were established at Naples in 1754 and in 
Moscow in 1755. However, it were universities in the German 
speaking world that saw the maximum interest in Political Economy 
with chairs in it being instituted at Halle and Frankfurt-on-Oder 
in 1727, followed by Rinteln (1730), Vienna (1751), Gottingen 
(1755), Prague (1763) and Leipzig (1764).4 


* This and the following paragraph is based on Peter Burke (2000, 2002 reprint), 
A Social History of Knowledge: From Gutenberg to Diderot (Cambridge: Polity 
Press), pp. 100-02. 
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Natural Philosophy covered a range of subjects out of which 
several disciplines, like natural history, botany, chemistry and 
physics, were hatched. The first Chair in Natural History was 
formed in 1513 at Rome, followed by one each at Ferrara and Pisa. 
The first chair for Botany came up at Leiden in 1593, followed 
by one at Oxford in 1669 and at Cambridge in 1724. Interest in 
Chemistry came much later. It started with Cambridge in 1702, a 
chair in Chemistry was set up at Uppsala in 1750 and in Lund in 
1758. Botany and Chemistry got prominence by showering academic 
respect on the traditional forms of alternative knowledge, like that 
of alchemists. The entry of Botany and Chemistry in the university 
was also aided by the fact that they were associated with medicine. 


Initially, natural science became the focal point of all new 
knowledge but social sciences also developed in universities, 
though after a lag of about a century. Science, it was thought, 
could deliver “practical results that were immediately useful’. 
Consequently, Royal and even popular patronage flowed to natural 
science in the 17" and the 18" century in a manner it did not do 
so to arts or ‘letters’, humanities or social sciences and philosophy. 


The sphere of knowledge represented by the gamut of non- 
natural science disciplines had to wait for their turn to grow after 
universities began to be established or strengthened in the 18" and 
19" centuries. Social sciences needed state patronage for growth 
and their protagonists sometimes eagerly courted natural sciences 
into universities because this ensured financial help from the 
powers that be. The disillusionment with the given hierarchical 
social order led to the realization that the new sovereigns, the 
people, desired change and progress. On its part, the state wanted 
order, but, for this, it needed more exact knowledge about the 
common people, their needs and their thought processes. This was 
the reason for the promotion, howsoever half-hearted, of social 
sciences by the state in the 18" and the 19" century. 

Social sciences were something like the “Third Culture’ between 
~ natural sciences and literature. They were a contested terrain right 
from their inception in the way natural sciences were not. 
Knowledge about nature was not contested as much as the 
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knowledge about the human world. This was partly because natural 
scientists had won exclusive rights to the natural domain in the 
18" century itself. Moreover, education had not spread wide and 
hence, the world did not have as many sceptics then. 


Knowledge about the human world was such that it lacked, not 
only capacity for practical results but also, internal cohesiveness. 
Society is a structure and in this hierarchical structure, what a 
scholar said was just as important where he said it from and what 
her/his preferred values were. Such questions led to internal 
differences based on nationality, class, gender, race, caste etc. The 
absence of internal cohesiveness in social sciences led to 
inconsistency in emphasis about what subjects were desirable for 
study or what methods were the best to study them. In Germany, 
unlike France and Britain, the search for ‘the rules governing 
historically specific social systems’ led to a field called 
Staatswissenschaften (or sciences of the state) being a mixture of 
economic history, jurisprudence, sociology and economics. Max 
Weber (1868-1920) was a part of this field but later he was also 
responsible for founding the German Sociological Society and 
helping replace Staatswissenschaften with the term 
Sozialwissenschaften (or social sciences).”° 

The five disciplines in social sciences that really went on to matter 
were history, economics, sociology, political science and anthropology. 
Geography, psychology and law aiso grew, like Oriental sciences or 
Orientalism, in the 19" century but they could not become the core 
of social sciences then. Though as old as History, Geography became 
an anachronism because it kept the world as its subject matter when 
other disciplines were becoming nation-centred or field based (like 
specialising in economy or polity or society). Psychology began as 
an offshoot of medicine and its Freudian theory was considered 
scandalous and hence, the discipline was initially by-passed in 
universities. Law was considered too normative to be empirical and 
hence, unscientific because its context was idiographic. 


*5 Immanuel Wallerstein et. al ( 1996), Open the Social Sciences (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press): 18. 
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Till the 20" century, Anthropology and Oriental Studies could 
also not secure a place of pride within the social sciences. 
Anthropology began outside the university as a study of non- 
European people by explorers, travellers and colonial officers who 
happened to be the Europeans. The people anthropologists studied 
were often called tribes and sometimes races. These tribes and 
races had four main characteristics, viz. they lived in small groups, 
they had no system of written records, they did not have a religious 
system with a big following and they were weaker than the 
Europeans in military technology. Initially, anthropologists were 
interested in the universal natural history of human kind. But, 
then, pressures of the world made them settle to be ethnographers 
of a particular people and to adopt fieldwork through the ‘participant 
observation’ method in a particular area. They highlighted the 
difference between the Europeans and the others who were 
sometimes condescendingly also called ‘peoples without history’ .”° 


The fieldwork met the needs of scientific empirical research 
and ‘participant observation’ method helped the anthropologists 
acquire in-depth knowledge of the culture of the tribes under 
study. However, there existed a threat that the ideal of scientific 
neutrality would be violated by anthropologists due to their method 
of participant observation and due to their occasional temptation 
to play mediator between the people they studied and the colonizing 
power they were citizens of. 


Oriental studies had begun through Church clerics in the 
medieval period as an aid for evangelisation. Oriental studies 
began with the ‘high’ civilizations of the Arab world and. China 


6 Eric Wolf studied the way modern capitalism grew into a world system since 
1400. He looked at how, beginning with the Portuguese, ‘the diminishing surpluses 
drove Europeans to seek resources abroad’. But he also thought that the world 
system could not be created without worldwide participation. Victims and silent 
witnesses of this historical process need to be spoken about and the history of 
‘the people without history’ should be uncovered. The anthropologist Wolf, 
therefore, wanted active histories of ‘primitive’, peasantries, labourers, immigrants 
and besieged minorities on a worldwide scale. See Eric R Wolf (1982), Europe 
and the People Without History (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London: University of 
California): x, 129 & passim. 
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because they had written literatures, geographically widespread 
religious systems and large bureaucratic empires in politics. From 
the 13" to the 18" century, these civilizations could resist European 
conquest and hence, they were respected and admired. From the 
19® century, however, technology put Europe on the top and 
turned these ‘high’ civilizations in to colonies/semi-colonies. 


The study of European antiquity and classics also began around 
the 19" century but with a difference. European antiquity was the 
prologue to its modernity. It was part of a single saga beginning with 
antiquity followed by barbarian conquest in which Church provided 
continuity, succeeded by the Renaissance in which Europeans 
reincorporated their Greco-Roman heritage and finally, the creation 
of the Modern world. On the other hand, the ‘other’ civilizations 
were considered victims of frozen history, it was believed that they 
had not progressed and hence, they were not modern. 


Along with being called ‘high’, the civilizations of the Arab 
world and China were considered immobile. Hence, it was said 
that not social sciences but humanities and linguistic and 
philological skills were needed to understand the set of values and 
practices that created the ‘other’ civilizations. In the Universities, 
Oriental scholars were the only ones for a long time to be studying 
‘other’ civilizations, viz. China and India, for their intrinsic worth. 
Some social scientists, like Max Weber (1864-1920) and Arnold 
Toynbee, compared the Western and the Oriental civilizations. But 
they were not solely interested in ‘others’. Instead of knowing the 
Orient, their interest was to know why Europe moved to modernity/ 
capitalism and not the others. 


This specialisation had a downside too; people who knew 
everything about something ended up knowing nothing about 
everything else. The disciplinary nature of specialisations led the 
Austrian-American philosopher of science, Paul Feyerabend (1924- 
94), to quip, ‘As always maturity in a narrow domain means 
illiteracy elsewhere’ .’’ 


27 P. Feyerabend (1981), Philosophical Papers, Vol. 2: Problems of Empiricism 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press): 20. 
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E. Media informs but deforms opinion also 


Arthur Mitzman said that Universities should be places for teaching 
only. Research in universities has become so narrowly specialized 
that it could “crush the soul of an ant’. Mitzman thought Universities 
should teach students to understand the traditions of culture and 
social organization, train them to get behind the appearance of 
things through criticism, enable them for participation in democratic 
administration of society and economy and facilitate their mastery 
Over at least one main area of natural scientific, historical or 
cultural enquiry. He did not want universities to be used to train 
students for research. Why? “Research in academic disciplines 
encourages a mind-chilling dullness because areas requiring and 
permitting further research are so narrow that the soul of an ant 
would be crushed in them’.* This feeling has been around for a 
while and it had deep social consequences.” 


Universities declined in importance as knowledge producers in 
the twentieth century. The University-based intellectual, therefore, 
was practically eliminated from being the public figure s/he once 
was. In his book on the French intelligentsia, Regis Debray (1941)*° 


*8 Arthur Mitzman (2000), ‘Monk or Courtier? Social Values and the Future of 
the Humanities,’ in Joep Leerssen and Ann Rigney (eds.) (2000), Historians and 
Social Values (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press): 122. Mitzman was 
Emeritus Professor of Cultural History at Amsterdam University. His publications 
include The Iron Cage: An Historical Interpretation of Max Weber (1970); 
Sociology and Estrangement: Three Sociologists of Imperial Germany (1973); 
Michelet, Historian (1990). 


2° For instance, Eric Wolf himself found it odd how the sociologists/ anthropologists 
had excluded history, politics and economy out of their research. See Eric R Wolf 
(1982), op. cit.: Chapter 1, Introduction. 


30 Regis Debray (1941-) fascinates the radicals because he went over to teach 
Philosophy in the University of Havana, Cuba in the late 1960s. But he was also 
caught fighting with the ‘professional revolutionary’, Che Guevra, in Bolivia. 
Jailed for 30 years, he was released in 1980, three years after being jailed due 
to international pressure. He has done administrative jobs under Francois Mitterand 
but resigned saying that the President did not listen to him. Debray is now an 
expert in the multi-disciplinary field called mediology. 
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spoke of three cycles in the ‘social being’ of the intellectual 
consciousness. The first was the University cycle (1880-1930) 
followed by the Publishing cycle (1920-1960) and finally, the 
Media cycle (since 1968). 


One of the reasons for the decline of the University system was 
that the number of graduates produced by it far outstripped the 
demand for them. Scarcity adds to value and this economic lesson 
the University system forgot. University had a monopoly over its 
reproduction by being the sole provider of certified degrees and 
this became the reason for hastening its decline. The expansion of 
the university led to the decline in its hegemonic strength because 
‘the power of an elite is in reverse proportion to its numerical 
strength’. Secondly, the ideological field is magnetic. When the 
attraction of University declined, the force of attraction of publishers 
and the media grew stronger. The decline of the teacher saw the 
rise of the author; publication replaced the lecture. As the 
universities got disorganized, the more ambitious went into media 
and in the private corporations but the more scrupulous joined the 
state administration.*! 


The books/magazines publishing industry could not start in the 
day of copyists. It flourished after printing technology of Gutenberg 
got popular. From the 16" to the 19" century, books only had their 
title but not the publisher’s name. Some books like almanacs, 
biographies of saints and heroes did not carry the author’s name 
either, just like graffiti. Proverbs and epics also have no copyright. 
The name of the publisher started being mentioned from the mid- 
18" century. The publisher became a pivot of the book business 
because apart from coordinating the technical (printing) and 
commercial (book-selling) aspects of the business, she also became 


3! The number of University lecturers in France increased from 503 in 1880 to 
1,145 in 1930 but 43,000 in 1976. The number of arts students rose from 1,000 
in 1882 to 7,000 in 1914 but were 191,000 in 1976. Regis Debray (1979 in 
French, 1981 in English), Teachers, Writers, Celebrities: The Intellectuals of 
Modern France (London: NLB): 44-6 & 50. 
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the pimp and true lover of the author. The lover in the publisher 
listens to the secrets and hopes and fears of the author whereas 
the pimp in her/ him finds clients for the author besides protecting 
the author from competitors. For doing this, the publisher corners 
the profit from the business and the author aa gets a percentage 
in the sales of her/his book.” 


The relationship between books and the magazine, author and 
the journalist has also changed, nay inverted. The journalist has 
taken over and packaging by the journalist has become a substitute 
for content. Gilles Deleuze wrote how journalism has become 
autonomous and journalists ‘are aware of their ability to create 
events (controlled leaks, Watergate, public opinion polls?)’. ‘Such 
invented events need not refer to external events (because it can 
create so many of them), or to people like ‘intellectuals’ or ‘writers’ .’ 
Consequently, a book is worth less than a newspaper article on 
it or the interview it gives rise to. It began with radio or TV 
anchors getting authors to record their work on microphones and 
perform them on camera. This is a new type of thought: interview- 
thought, conversation-thought, instant-thought. This domestication 
or ‘journalization’ of the intellectual means ‘authors have to work 
through journalism or become their own journalists’. *° 


From this situation, arose the intellectual marketing firms or 
literary agents. Media and literary market managers, in the process, 


2 Tbid.: 62-3. | 

33 [bid.: 92-3, 39 fn. Gilles Deleuze (1925-95) was a French philosopher, a 
contemporary of Michel Foucault. An interesting conversation between him and 
Foucault is “The Intellectuals and Power: A Discussion Between Gilles Deleuze 
and Michel Foucault”. TELOS 16 (Summer 1973). Deleuze’s works fall into two 
groups: on one hand, monographs interpreting the work of other philosophers 
(Spinoza, Leibniz, Hume, Kant, Nietzsche, Bergson, Foucault) and artists (Proust, 
Kafka, Francis Bacon); on the other, eclectic philosophical tomes organized by 
concept (e.g., difference, sense, events, schizophrenia, cinema, philosophy). He 
authored many interesting books like Capitalism and Schizophrenia: Anti-Oedipus 
(1972) and A Thousand Plateaus (1987) in collaboration with the psychoanalyst, 
Felix Guattari. 
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became the creator of the author. The worth of the writer and the 
value of her/his writing came to be largely dependent on them. 
They selected the titles they wanted to publicize each year and 
they ignored the ones they did not like. The media and the literary 
market managers also create a hype and an anticipation for their 
project, a book, even before the product is out. The reviewers get 
the taste of the product in advance copies and readers get to see 
excerpts in leading journals. In this way, a favourable reception 
is manufactured for the favourite authors and renown follows 
them till their book/issue stays in the limelight. The less favoured 
authors go back to anonymity which, in any case, is the best place 
for a person living a reclusive life of reading, thinking and writing. 


According to the Oxford English Dictionary, people began 
using the word ‘media’ in the 1920s and of a “communications 
revolution’ in the 1950s. Media consists of technology (print, 
radio, television and Internet) but its basic purpose is to educate, 
entertain and inform. Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-59) is 
credited with coining the term the Fourth Estate for the press and 
he did so after the medieval concept of the three ‘estates’, viz. 
Lords Spiritual, Lords Temporal and Commons. 


The age of radio broadcasting was in the 1920s and the 1930s 
whereas the Television or Digital age came in the 1950s and the 
1960s. Their proclaimed intentions may have been anything, but 
both radio and television ended up becoming very influential 
entertainment mediums for people and powerful opinion-building 
devices for the state. Apart from public broadcasters like BBC 
(founded in 1922), this period was marked by the rise of media 
barons, like Alfred Harmsworth later Lord Northcliffe (1865-1922) 
and his nephew Cecil King (1901-87), the Canadian Roy Thomson 
(1894-1976) and the Australian-American Rupert Murdoch (1931). 
These media barons trade in the ownership of leading newspaper 
and television companies like other traders trade in ordinary 
commodities like we go to buy our meat or potatoes. 


Knowledge itself has no use value anymore; it only has exchange 
value now. Instead of pursuing knowledge and training for it over 
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a lifetime, people follow it with money and acquire it at once. 
Hence, we use expressions like ‘payment’ for and ‘investment’ 
in knowledge these days.* It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
journalists working in media companies behave like nomads and 
treat their companies like jumping boards. ‘Don’t hesitate to do 
anything for a break’ and ‘Never go anywhere for less’ is the 
motto and the mission of the hacks. Unfortunately, they have built 
reputations bigger than the seekers of knowledge in the academia. 
These hacks are also the ones whose opinion is treated as the last 
word by the serious but gullible readers and viewers. Like God, 
they are in Heaven and all’s well with the world! 


In this background, began the cyber age with which we started 
this essay. The first computer shop was opened at Los Angeles 
(USA) in July 1975. The first home computing magazine, Byte, 
appeared a month later. Initially, more than information and education, 
the computer was used as an entertainment device 
and videogames are the lasting heritage of this medium. With 
the help of satellites and data cables, the World Wide Web 
and the Internet came into being in 1989. The purpose of the Internet 
was information acquisition, not military security or 
private profit. Today, the Internet is being used as much for 
communication, information and education as it is for entertainment.*° 


Young professionals working as a team pioneered the setting 
up of search engines. The search engine(s) Yahoo by Taiwanese- 
American Jerry Yang (1968-) and David Filo (1966-) came into 
being in 2001. Google by Russian-American Sergey Brin 
(1973-) and Larry Page (1973-) was born in 2004. Both Brin and 
Page, incidentally, come from highly educated families and their 
parents worked in science faculties as academics. Less than forty, 


¥4 Pointed out by Jean-Francois Lyotard (1984), The Postmodern Condition: A 
Report on Knowledge (Manchester: Manchester University Press): 3. 

35 Some of the aforementioned information of the media has drawn on Asa Briggs 
and Peter Burke (2005), A Social History of Media: From Gutenberg to the 
Internet (Cambridge: Polity): 1, 154, 173, 228, 245 & 265. 
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both are billionaire entrepreneurs already. But it is important to 
remember that their technological genius and business acumen is 
built on sound foundations - both belong to families where they 
are the second generation of professionals. 


For people the media is the mode of information and 
entertainment. The modern culture industry, led by the electronic 
media, has just one law. It is the law of soliciting the maximum 
viewers by increasing symbolic immiseration; creating bad taste 
with a bad faith, seriously. Following this law, the modern culture 
industry displaces intrinsic worth by ‘mediatic surface’. And the 
complexity of the message is sacrificed to the volume of its 
reception. Cultural labour is de-skilled and its products are quality- 
controlled to ensure optimum sensation, not education. Debray 
said that the television may look like a small luminous screen but 
it is ‘darkest spot in the modern society’.*° Is a stronger 
condemnation of such a media possible? 


F. Scope of the book 
Explaining the Title 


Shakespeare, in Romeo and Juliet, declared, ‘A rose called 
anything else would still be fragrant’. So, he asked, what’s in a 
name? Lots. Every name is a symbol selected with care, most 
names mean something and every name has a history.*” The title 


*° Francis Mulhern, “Introduction: Preliminaries and Two Contrasts,” in Regis 
Debray (1979 in French, 1981 in English), Teachers, Writers, Celebrities: The 
Intellectuals of Modern France (London: NLB): xi. 


*’ The accident of birth determined the last name of this author. But I was given 
the choice between Yogendra and Bhupendra by my parents, a day before joining 
school in 1961. I chose the latter. Then, before I had to appear for my School 
Board’s exam in 1973, I filled a form where (for some strange reason) I called 
myself “Bhupender’. Finally, after I became an income tax payer, I needed a 
Permanent Account Number (PAN) and here that identity card, issued in 2000, 
calls me “Bhupinder’. Mercifully, the three names mean the same—‘King of 
Gods’. But one name spelt in three different ways is also like having three 
different names. 
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of this book is Framing History and not ‘Fabricating History’. We 
know that historians have viewpoints; the evidence s/he collects 
gets its meaning from some context; and consequently, the 
perspectives of historians are mid-way between a free-for-all 
relativism and an immutable objectivity carved on stone. In history, 
we neither tell cock and bull stories nor can we speak the Absolute 
and Immutable Truth like religious Gurus claim to, What do we 
do? We ‘Frame History’! 


I could have called the book Making History like the political 
theorist, Alex Callinicos or another book edited by two English 
historians.** But, in their less pompous moments, historians have 
a consensus that we scholars ‘write’ history whereas the likes of 
Gandhiji ‘make’ it. To me the title Making Sense of History would 
be even more pretentious because it would imply that others have 
made non-sense of the discipline and I will set History straight. 


I chose the title Framing History on a clue from C J Wickham’s 
Framing the Early Middle Ages.” History of the early medieval 
period is fragmented into a mass of diverse regions and Wickham 
synthesised it by integrating documentary and archaeological 
evidence. He called this magnificent synthesis Framing History. 
My ambition and capacities are limited. I talk of Historical writing 
in the West, mostly after the 18" century. My logic in choosing 
the title Framing History was as follows. History, we know, is 


38 Alex Callinnicos (1987), Making History: Agency, Structure and Change in 
Social Theory (Cambridge: Polity Press); and Peter Lambert and Philipp Schofield 
(eds.) (2004), Making History: An Introduction to the history and practices of 
a discipline (London and New York: Routledge). 


39 CJ Wickham (2005), Framing the Early Middle Ages: Europe and the 
Mediterranean, 400-800 (New York: Oxford University Press). This book of 
more than 1,000 pages has four parts. The first one relates to the States and 
includes a chapter on Geography and Politics; second relates to Aristocratic 
Power-structures and includes chapters on Managing the Land and Political 
Breakdown in Northern Europe; third relates to Peasantries and includes chapters 
on Peasant Societies and its problems; and fourth relates to Networks and 
includes chapters on Cities and Systems of Exchange. 
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about the past but the past is scattered over diverse regions and 
time periods. We cannot summon the past back for scrutiny, 
inquiry or examination. Neither can we visit the past to see all its 
glory or shame. Yet, we can frame narratives on it. The narratives 
of history are like frames composed on the basis of evidence 
available from the past. 


This evidence of the past is selected in accordance with the 
viewpoint of the historian. All subjective viewpoints cannot be 
called History because such relativism will be ‘a way of being 
nowhere while claiming to be everywhere, equally’.*” Neither is 
history one real testable truth about the past. Physics is one discipline 
where it seems the natural world and conceptions about it could 
be most objective. But even there Albert Einstein (1879-1955) told 
us that conceptions are subject to the Theory of General Relativity. 
Hence, objectivity is ‘a view from nowhere’ .*! 


Why look to the West? 


This book is mainly about Western trends in history writing since 
the 19" century. We have looked cursorily at the rise and 
organization of Western knowledge and we have exclusively 
discussed the Western Knowledge producers. To some it may be 
like a black man mimicking the white and remind her/him of 
Frantz Fanon’s Black Skin, White Mask.” I know that many of 
Western colonialists have expressed hostile views about people 
like us. There exist several insights into the ability of the West 
to mangle the identities of others from Arnold Toynbee’s The 
Western Question in Greece and Turkey (1923)* to Edward Said’s 


“ Carlo Ginzburg (1999), History, Rhetoric and Proof (Hanover, NH: University 
Press of New England). 


“| Thomas Nagel (1986), The View From Nowhere (New York/ Oxford: Oxford 
University Press). 


“ Frantz Fanon (1986), Black Skin, White Mask (London: Pluto). 


* Arnold Toynbee (1923), The Western Question in Greece and Turkey: A Study 
in the Contact of Civilisations: Second Edition (London: Constable and Company). 
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Orientalism (1978).“ Yet, I persist in seeking to understand Western 
trends in history writing due to the following reasons. 


Firstly, we cannot avenge colonialism in the sphere of knowledge. 
There can be no doubt that colonialism was a social formation that 
enriched the West but cultivated underdevelopment in the ‘Rest’. 
But that is past. Moreover, laying all the blame at the door of the 
perfidious colonialist will deprive us of looking at some of our 
weaknesses as producers of knowledge. Vengefulness, in any case, 
is giving way to reconciliation in life and there is talk about 
overcoming traumas by Truth and Reconciliation Commissions a 
la South Africa. How can knowledge producers escape the salutary 
effects of such reconciliation? 


Secondly, the journey of the Western knowledge producers has 
some intrinsic worth, not just usefulness. In the Modern period 
the pace of this journey quickened and became very exciting. 
Hence, we shall talk more about the modern Western knowledge 
producers of History in this book. My mentors, Randhir Singh or 
Bipan Chandra, were products of Western knowledge. Randhir 
Singh chose not to step out of India but his first academic exegesis 
was on Michael Oakeshott’s Rationalism in Politics.” Bipan 
Chandra went to Stanford in USA for education in aeronautical 
engineering but, later, embraced social sciences after his friendship 
with Left radicals there. These doyens are inspirational but they 
are difficult to emulate. 


In our time, one leading post-colonial Subaltern scholar sought 
to show Europe its place by ‘provincializing’ it. Dipesh Chakrabarty 
says that the ‘great’ historians of the West (like EP Thompson, E Le 
Roy Ladurie, George Duby, Carlo Ginzburg, Lawrence Stone, Robert 
Darnton and Natalie Davis) have been ignorant about non-Western 


4 Edward Said (1978), Orientalism: Western Representations of the Orient 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin). | 

45 Randhir Singh (1967), Reason, Revolution and Political Theory: Notes on 
Oakeshott’s Rationalism in Politics (New Delhi: People’s Publishing House). 
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histories. But he says we cannot do a tit-for-tat to them “without 
taking the risk of appearing “old-fashioned” or “outdated.”’“° Like 
Chakrabarty, I would like to look fashionable too! 


Thirdly, in his time, Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936) said ‘never 
the twain shall meet’ about the East and the West. In Sociology, 
theorists like Immanuel Wallerstein have shown that the West and 
the Rest may look different but the world has undergone a single 
process because we have a World System of production, politics 
and culture.*’ Our pasts are intertwined and we face more or less 
the same things in the present. Together, in the past two decades, 
we are all promoting Globalisation and fighting terrorism. The 
West made the noises about them first but most governments 
joined the chorus by endorsing policies and campaigns visualised 
elsewhere. The twain seems to have more than met! 


Incidentally, there is no single West either. According to some 
geographers there have been seven versions of the West over 
history, viz. 1) the extreme version where West included only 
England; 2) from England the second version included Britain and 
added France, the Low countries and Switzerland; 3) then, comes 
the historical West of Medieval Christendom in 1250 Common 
Era (CE); 4) the West of the 20" century represents the Cold War 
NATO alliance which included the white settler colonies (of Canada 
and Australia) and Japan; 5) the greater ‘cultural’ West which 
included the areas in 4 above plus South America and South 
Africa; 6) the maximum West of the eco-radical and New Age 
spiritual imagination includes the areas of Christian and Islamic 
heritage; and 7) finally, there is the global (future) West of 


© Dipesh Chakrabarty (2000), Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought 
and Historical Difference (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press): 
28. 

*’ Immanuel Wallerstein (1974, 1980 and 1989), The Modern World-System 3 
volumes (New York: Academic Press). More recently, a shorter version of this 
has been brought out by Immanuel Wallerstein (2004), World Systems Analysis: 
An Introduction (Durham and London: Duke University Press). 
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modernization which includes the whole world.” 


The West meddled with the ‘Rest’ a little badly. Yet, the ‘Rest’ 
cannot escape such an omnipresent West is the point I wish to make. 


Of what use is Postmodernism? 


From New York to New Delhi, postmodernism poses the discipline 
of history the biggest challenge in its two-century old journey. There 
is a view that postmodernism is a critique of society and culture. 
The correct expression for the postmodernism in epistemology and 
methodology, say these scholars, is ‘post-structuralism’. But we use 
the term postmodernism because we know that one swallow cannot 
make the spring and it is better to do in Rome as the Romans do. 


There is an evident enthusiasm with which postmodernism 
targets history. This is explained by the self-perception of 
postmodernists as critics of power, especially in its symbolic and 
linguistic forms. History is seen by postmodernists as an ideological 
discourse to legitimise dominant classes and groups, like the 
White, the male and upper caste.” 


In the context of history, postmodernists basically question 
three things. Firstly, they question the claim of history to be a 
teleological meta-narrative of unending progress and unvarnished 
truth. ‘Postmodern is incredulity toward metanarratives’.*° Progress 


48M Lewis and K Wigen (1997), The Myth of Continents: A Critique of 
Metageography (Berkeley: University of California Press): 51 as quoted, with 
illustrative maps, in Alastair Bonnett (2004), The Idea of the West: Culture, 
Politics and History (Basingstoke/ New York: Palgrave Macmillan): 8-10. 


4 Jean-Francois Methot (2004), “‘Traditional’ versus Postmodern History: The 
Contribution of Narrative,” in William Sweet (ed.) (2004), The Philosophy of 
History: A Re-examination (Aldershot: Ashgate): 


°° Jean-Francois Lyotard (1984), op. cit.: 1. Postmodernism was in use before 
this book by Jean-Francois Lyotard (1924-98) in The Postmodern Condition 
published in French in 1979. It questioned traditional grand narratives 
(metanarratives) of Enlightenment and it also questioned certitudes and hierarchies. 
Postmodernism promotes ‘relativism’, ‘tentative beliefs’ and ‘playfulness’ even 
in scholarship. Alan Munslow (1997), Deconstructing History (London and New 
York: Routledge): 187. 
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is visible to all from the savage to the barbarian and from the 
barbarian to the modern human condition. But this progress has 
not touched everyone in the same way and has not come everywhere 
at the same time. Who will know this better than people like us 
who suffered colonialism and out country was subjected to the 
development of underdevelopment? 


Postmodernists argue that people will have different narratives 
about even such turning points of history as the French Revolution 
in 1789. For instance, Sara C Maza would have us believe that 
the slogan of Equality was the cornerstone of the French Revolution 
but it did not benefit domestic servants or women much. The 
revolutionary constitutions (from 1791 to 1817) proclaimed equality 
but withheld political rights (of vote and eligibility to stand for 
elections) from several sections like women, the poor, domestic 
servants, bankrupts and criminals.°' If the French Revolution 
could not take care of everyone, then, there cannot be credibility 
in the assertion that things have changed for the better for all, from 
this or that turning point in history. 


Secondly, postmodernism questions the claim of history to 
represent the past authentically. This goes against the grain of 
what historians, as a community, have believed. Callum G Brown 
put this dilemma in simple language as follows:” 


For traditional scholars, trained in empiricist philosophy, 
events happened and can be discovered, recorded and 
represented by the expertise of the professional social scientist 


51 Sara C Maza (1983), Servants and Masters in Eighteenth-Century France: The 
Uses of Loyalty (Princeton: Princeton University Press): 312. It was especially 
irritating in the case of domestic servants because domestic service was abolished 
in 1793. One of the articles in the Preamble of the Constitution of 1793 declared, 
‘The law does not recognize the existence of domestic service (domesticite): 
there can only exist an exchange of services between the man who works and 
the person employing him.” Jbid.: 309-10. 

52 Callum G Brown (2005), Postmodernism for Historians (Harlow, UK: Pearson 
Longman): 7. 
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or historian in a textual narrative. For postmodernists, events 
happened, processes occurred, reality exists, but none of 
these can be accurately represented ... Postmodernism denies 
that it is possible to show reality — only versions of it. 


The past, we know, is vaster than what all the books of history 
have illustrated. Even the thickest book on an event can only 
capture some detail of it and this too, from the point of view of 
the author. The impossibility of historical narratives to represent 
the past and the selectivity of historians make all history books 
to be mere interpretations in the eyes of postmodernists. 
Consequently, postmodernists find the claims by historians to 
write ‘the history’ of any event, person or process to be an unwanted 
exaggeration. They prefer historians to call their work, even when 
based on enormous evidence and a critical understanding of method, 
to be just ‘a history’. 


Thirdly, language consists of denotative utterances (like “The 
University is sick’), performative utterances (like “The University 
is open’ by the Dean) or ambiguous utterances (like ‘Give money 
to the University which could be an order, appeal, recommendation 
etc.). Moreover, language is used to have fun also. Invention of 
phrases and evolution of language as parole gives pleasure. In 
popular speech or literature, a turn of phrase, of words and meanings 
are enjoyable.°? 


Postmodernists, therefore, find it difficult for any language to 
- represent the reality. Language, they say, is not pictorial but 
conventional. It generates reality instead of mimicking it. There are 
sO many occurrences, day in and day out. But only those events that 
historians or social scientists choose to talk about get glorified as 
‘events’. The rest go unnoticed. In the same way, the sciences try 
to find the causes behind, and the effects of, every phenomenon. The 
scientists are also choosy. They give primacy to some aspects of a 
phenomenon and call them the cause whereas they decide to ‘demote’ 
something else as the effect and treat it as secondary. 


53 Jean-Francois Lyotard (1984), op. cit.: 8. 
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Not just the list of what gets significance but the frames of 
reference are also chosen. Like words, books are not photographic 
but interpretative discourses built by language. Linguists agree 
upon the grammar and syntax of language and scholars of other 
disciplines have to follow the conventions set by them. Hence, if 
language is based on convention and does not correspond to 
reality, books cannot represent reality either. At the most, books 
can cohere with other texts. The credibility of the propositions of 
a book, consequently, has to be judged vis-a-vis those made by 
other texts. 


Traditional history has been criticized enough from postmodern 
perspectives. The important thing now is to produce a scheme to 
write postmodern history. The six guidelines suggested by Helene 
Bowen Raddaeker are:™ 


e A self-reflexive practice of history where there is healthy 
mix of frank admission of one’s own position and self- 
criticism 

e The doubting of closures of knowledge of traditional histories 
must be accompanied by a desire to leave arguments open 
and to keep interpretations tentative 


e To avoid teleological and essentialist representation of the 
past and to focus more on ruptures, breaks or discontinuities 
than on continuities to study developments/processes of the 
past 


¢ To accept that differences are not natural but are naturalized 
in society and to recognise differences of culture, race/ethnicity, 
class, gender, sexuality etc. so as to avoid the previous tendency 
to universalise cultures and homogenize people 


4 Helene Bowen Raddaeker (2007), Sceptical History: Feminist and Postmodern 
Approaches in Practice (London and New York: Routledge): 33. Ellen Somekawa 
and Elizabeth Smith (1988), “Theorizing the Writing of History or “I Can’t Think , 
Why It Should Be So Dull, For A Great Deal Of It Must Be Invention,” Journal 
of Social History 1988, Vol. 22 No. 1, 156. 
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¢ Modernist notions of identity are essentialized and static but 
postmodern conception of identity (whether national, 
individual or of a group) is that they are discursively created 


¢ Historiography is a necessary focus of the historian if not 
the only focus of hers 


If not other guidelines, I use the self-reflexive method of 
postmodernists to understand Western Historiography in this book. 
My own discomfort with Postmodernism relates to its fascination 
for texts and disillusionment with the world. If one text is to be 
evaluated in comparison to others, then, this process of evaluation 
will breed conformism and discourage new ideas. Too much of an 
agreement will kill a chat. Discouragement of new ideas will make 
intellectual breakthroughs difficult. And in the absence of 
breakthroughs, the advancement of knowledge will be impossible. 
This is an agenda for status quo in knowledge. It is unfortunate that 
it has been packaged as a revolutionary programme in epistemology. 


Historians have themselves shown that Turning Points of history 
do not mean the same thing to everyone and that one size does 
not fit all. They would readily agree that their works are exercises 
in interpretation and that preference for some topic/data is a matter 
of discretion. The discretion of one scholar may not always be 
objective. Hence, since the specialization of knowledge and the 
professionalisation of its practitioners, every piece of research is 
subjected to peer review. Historians have their refereed journals 
where peer review is mandatory before publication. 


Historians will, however, find it difficult to lump the proposition 
that all reality is a linguistic construction and there is no real event, 
person or process that historical narratives can refer back to. 
Historians would like to believe that their books are different from 
those of fiction writers because they write about the real past. 
Sources on which historians do historical writing are verifiable; 
they are concrete evidence about the past. Hence, even though 
imagination is used to formulate a framework for writing it, history 
is not fiction. 
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Questions from the Present, Answers from the Past 


The medieval historian of Belgium, Henri Pirenne (1862-1935), 
remarked, “Without hypothesis and synthesis history remains a 
pastime of antiquarians: without criticism and erudition it loses 
itself in the domain of fantasy.”°> Historians deal with the past 
but they are not Museum curators or traders in antique. This is 
not to say that relics of the past do not deserve to be preserved; 
in fact, some buildings and artefacts are so grand that they deserve 
being protected for posterity at all costs. But it is important to 
realize that such preservation of relics is not the historian’s job. 
What would Museums and Archaeologists do if historians start 
doing their work? 


Historians study the past; they may not feel very close to it. 
David Lowenthal actually entitled his work The Past is a Foreign 
Country (1985).°° Scholars believe that relics began to be preserved 
from the time of the Renaissance due to the belief that classical 
antiquity was superior to the recent past. Relics came to be preserved 
because they were representative of the typical characteristics of 
past epochs; they had congeniality as they ‘provided a sense of 
continuity or a patina of age’; and a sense of economy prompted 
preservation to save energy, materials and skills. If relics crumbled, 
building new structures would entail costs.°’ The historian may 


> As quoted in GJ. Renier (1950, 1961 reprint), History: Its Purpose and Method 
(London: George Allen & Unwin), p. 54. Henri Pirenne (1862-1935) is best 
known for challenging the view of Edward Gibbon (1737-94) that the German 
invaders in the 4th and the 5th centuries overthrew the magnificent Roman 
civilization. Pirenne believed that Germanic tribes perpetuated Roman culture 
and the classical world was brought to an end by the Islamic invasions of the 
7th and the 8th centuries. See Mark P Holt (1998), ‘Henri Pirenne (1862-1935),’ 
in DR Woolf (ed.) (1998), A Global Encylopedia of Historical Writing Vol. 2 
(New York/London: Garland Publishing, Inc): 715. 

56 David Lowenthal (1985), The Past Is a Foreign Country (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press). 


51 David Lowenthal and Marcus Binney (eds) (1981), Our Past Before Us: Why 
Do We Save It? (London: Temple Smith): 10-11. 
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agree that preserving the relics of the past has its usefulness but 
may not volunteer to do this duty herself/himself. 


The standpoint from which historians approach the past is 
usually the present. The evidence, subject matter and perspective 
of a historian are not museum pieces. Neither are they an antique 
collector’s delight; antiques are considered valuable only if you 
preserve them the way they were once made or found. The evidence, 
subject matter and perspective of historians are all very much 
living in the present. 


Historians impart perspectives to their work. These perspectives 
may not be as momentary as designer clothes that stay in vogue 
only for some weeks. But the perspectives of historians alter with 
time and their opinions vary with age. For instance, the History 
of the World has been written for very long but women, Blacks 
and lower castes were out of it till the 20" century. They have 
begun seriously surfacing in History only in the past 60 years or 
so. Hence, some historians are fond of saying that every generation 
must interpret the past to answer its own questions and to satisfy 
its own needs. Consequently, history of the same events or processes 
has to be re-written every now and then. 


The next chapter in this book narrates briefly ‘a history of 
History’. It is followed by three chapters on the relation between 
Philosophy and History and one chapter each on Historical Method. 
We, then, start with a chapter on Pre-Modern Historical Writings 
and go on to deal with ten different perspectives of History writing 
in the West. Finally, because this book is an anthology of essays, 
there is no Conclusion but we have an Epilogue instead. In this 


8 Collingwood said that the first principle of his philosophy of history was that 
‘a historian does not study a dead past but a past which is still living in the 
present. History is not concerned with events but with processes. Processes do 
not begin or end but turn into one another. History books begin and end but there 
are no beginnings or endings in history. See R.G. Collingwood (1939 reprinted 
1978) An Autobiography (Oxford, New York and Melbourne: Oxford University 
Press), 97-8 
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last essay, we have dared to be a little creative. The submission 
of my Ph.D. was delayed by a week because our domestic help 
forgot to report the ‘All Clear’ phone call of my Research 
Supervisor. In the light of some of the perspectives narrated in this 
book, I try to conjure some description of this small incident in 
the Epilogue. Whether this description is ‘thick’ a la Geertz or thin 
only readers can tell! 


Chapter 1 


A HISTORY OF HISTORY 


The Historian ... loaden with old Mouse-eaten Records, 
authorizing himselfe for the most part upon other Histories ... 
better acquainted with a thousand years ago, than with the 
present age ... curious for Antiquities, and inquisitive of 
Novelties, a wonder to young folks, and a Tyrant in table talke... 


Sir Philip Sydney in his The Defence of Poesie (1595)! 


2 ome description of a historian in the 16" century makes two 
points. One is that the historian arouses wonder among the 
young and s/he is more at home in distant times than her own 
because s/he goes around looking for antiquities. The second thing 
is that the historian lords over small talk because s/he has read” 
‘other Histories’ and loads of old mice-eaten records. Today, in 
2010, things are clearly different. The young have voted against 
history with their feet by joining streams like commerce and 
computers with Applied Sciences as a fall back option. 
Consequently, good schools do not offer History, or other Social 
Science disciplines, at the Senior School level. 


As for the historians, instead of being ‘tyrants in table talk’ they 
are looking for new ways of soliciting attention and dressing up 
their old hag of a discipline with New Cultural and Gender issues. 


' Quoted on the page facing the title page of John Cannon (ed.) (1980), The 
Historian at Work (London, George Allen & Unwin). 
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Would they succeed in a society where marginal groups consider 
the past an enemy of their future? In his best-seller, The World 
is Flat, Thomas Friedman says that social and economic statistics 
can measure the condition of society. But there is a ‘more important’ 
indicator that cannot be measured and this is the ratio between 
dreams and memories in a society. Those with memories will look 
backwards and those with dreams will look forward. Consequently, 
the one with memories will go down that route whereas those who 
dream will surge ahead.? Historians work with memories and 
revel in dreams. What about us who want both our dreams and 
our memories, Mr Friedman? 


History is derived from a Greek word ‘istoria’, meaning an 
investigation or enquiry. History has two connotations in our 
times. Firstly, history is the data and existing evidence of what 
happened in the past. The relics and debris of the past are history. 
Secondly, ‘history is what historians do’. History in this sense is 
a compilation of what was/is written about the events, processes 
and people of the past. 


Historical writing, with which we are mainly concerned in this 
book, is also known as historiography. Historiography is derived 
from the word history and it also means two things simultaneously. 
In the English language, there is a difference between ‘graphys’ 
and ‘logys’ as illustrated by the following examples. “Biology’ is 
the science of life and ‘biography’ is the description of a life. 
Similarly, ‘geology’ is the science of the earth and ‘geography’ 
is the description of it. For some reason, the term ‘historology’ 
has not become popular and hence, ‘historiography’ stands for 
both, the science of history and also the narration/description of 
it.’ The philosophy/method of the historian and her/his perspectives 


2 Thomas Friedman, The World is Flat: A Brief History of the World in the 21st 
Century (London/ New York: Allen Lane, 2005): 451. 

> Peter Novick (1988), That Noble Dream: The “Objectivity Question” and the 
American Historical Profession (Cambridge/ New York/ Melbourne: Cambridge 
University Press): 8, fn. 6. 
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of writing both are Historiography. Hence, this book attempts to 
study both these things together. 


Humans, according to DNA calculations, left Africa 
approximately 100,000 years ago. Agriculture began to be practiced 
and urban settlements came up some 10,000 years ago. Alongside 
this emerged a basic kind of inchoate state preceded by some 
tentative class formation. It is since these civilizations began to 
dot the face of the earth that their history began to be told. The 
beginning of known human history is, therefore, traced back to 
just 400 generations or so. 


Civilizations can be traced back to 4,000 years. But the annals 
and chronicles on them began to be written long after the making 
of these civilizations. The Greek civilization began to emerge 
around 1125 Before Common Era (BCE) and its language, with 
the Phoenician alphabet, evolved up to 750 BCE. However, the 
history of the Greeks began to be written three hundred years after 
the language and its script had evolved.* In much the same way 
the state of Rome had been in existence for 500 years before 
Quintus Fabius Pictor wrote its first history. The main series of 
Babylonian and Assyrian ancient chronicles date back to 8" century 
B.C. beginning with the reign of the Babylonian King Nabunasir 
(747-734 B.C.). 


Scholarly curiosity about the past was present in all times, as 
we see from aforementioned examples. But interest in writing 
critically about the past was exceptional till the Enlightenment. 
Myths, legends and epics satisfied the curiosity about the past for 


4 Arnold J. Toynbee (1952), Greek Historical Thought: From Homer to the Age 
of Heraclius (New York: Mentor Books), Introduction; and M.I. Finley (1954, 
1965 rev. edn.), The World of Odysseus (New York: The Viking Press): 8-9. 

> Only wretched scraps of what Fabius Pictor wrote have survived. He lived 
around the time of the Second Punic War (218-210 B.C.) J.E. Lendon (2002), 
“Historical Thought in Ancient Rome,” Lloyd Kramer and Sarah Maza (2002) 
(eds), A Companion to Western Historical Thought (Oxford and Malden: Blackwell 
Publishers): 60. 
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most people. Since the 18 century, however, a sharp distinction 
is made between other narratives of the past and what is called 
History. Bernard Lewis, a doyen among Western historians on 
Islam, tried to make this distinction clearer. He claimed that ‘the 
gatherers of myth, legend, tradition or chronicles may set out to 
prove a thesis or establish a point, whereas the historian follows 
the evidence where it leads’. Secondly, the gatherers of myths may 
not even be aware of their loyalties and prejudices, the critical 
historian knows that such things may influence her/his writing and 
hence, s/he tries to identify and correct them.® Such self-critical 
look at oneself and one’s evidence is at least the aspiration of good 
working historians. 


The 20" century was a bad time for history. It started with the 
churlish remark, made without explanation, by Henry Ford, ‘History 
is bunk.’ Francis Fukuyama spoke about “The End of History’ but 
he did not mean to give it the death sentence. Fukuyama declared 
that liberal democracies survive the struggles forced on them by 
world history. They do so because competition and the freedom 
of ideas nurture the scientific method. This, in turn helps liberal 
democracies to improve technology, industrialize and compete 
successfully with other non-liberal laggards.’ In 2002, Fukuyama 
revised his opinion and declared ‘there can be no end of history 
without an end of modern natural science and technology.’® 


Towards the end of this century, there was talk of replacing 
modern historical time with post-modern rhythmic time that 
litterateurs used in their work. David Carr wrote that the assumption 
about there being just one conception of time in the four modern 
centuries (from the 16 to the 19") is erroneous. A good example 


° Bernard Lewis (1975), History: Remembered, Recovered, Invented (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press): 54. 

7 Francis Fukuyama (1992), The End of History and the Last Man (New York: 
The Free Press). } 

* Francis Fukuyama (2002), Our Posthuman Future: Consequences of the 
Biotechnology Revolution (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux): 15. 
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of the many understandings of the past is as follows. If the 
Enlightenment looked down upon the past, the Renaissance looked 
up to it with admiration and the romantics were confused. Carr 
says that Renaissance humanism rejected the recent past but saw 
itself as the re-birth and revival of the glorious ancient past. The 
Enlightenment saw the whole past as a prison of superstition and 
prejudice from which it was liberating itself for good in all the 
ways, i.e. conceptually, politically and socially. In the 19" century, 
romanticism and historicism found progress distasteful and 
therefore, relativized it; they also looked to the past not as a source 
of re-birth but with nostalgia and with an antiquarian interest.’ 


In this chapter we look at the importance of history as seen by 
its existence since the earliest times and also by the proliferation 
of its look-alikes. We then try to distinguish the traits and 
characteristics of pre-modern and modern history. Finally, we look 
at the professionalisation of the discipline of history and 
consequently, its voluntary distance from the State but inadvertent 
alienation from general readers. 


A. History: Another Enterprise of Knowledge 


Knowledge has many forms like science, arts and social sciences. 
History, the discipline specialising in understanding the past, itself 
is an enterprise of knowledge. History acquires an important place 
because other enterprises of knowledge, like science or philosophy, 
also constitute its subject matter. Hence, for example, we have a 
guide to science called A Short History of Nearly Everything 
(2003) by a bestselling author Bill Bryson. Stephen Hawking, the 
biggest Theoretical Physicist after Albert Einstein, popularised his 
work in his book A Brief History of Time (1989). 


The philosopher Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) thought history 


9 Elizabeth Deeds Ermarth (1992), Sequel to History: Postmodernism and the 
Crisis of Historical Time (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press). See the 
review of this book by David Carr in the Journal History and Theory: Studies 
in the Philosophy of History, Vol. 32, No. 2, 1993: 179-87. 
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cures shortsightedness by exposing us beyond our times and it 
cures cock-sureness by showing that there is no finality in human 
affairs. Russell wanted history to be read by all and not only by 
the historians. As a self-professed admirer of history, Russell 
wrote: ‘we do not think poetry should only be read by poets, or 
that music should only be heard by composers’. Likewise history 
should not be known only to historians but should become ‘an 
essential part of the furniture of an educated mind’.'® 


Public interest in History, argues Amartya Sen (1933-), was 
basically due to three reasons. Firstly, there can be a simple curiosity 
about knowing the past and Sen calls it an ‘epistemic interest’. This 
curiosity about the past could be for recreation or it can also be 
to enlighten oneself about how people lived long ago." 


Secondly, says Sen, there can be utilitarian/practical reason to 
know the past. We may study History to learn from blunders 
committed in the past. Conversely, blunders can be committed by 
misreading the past. Sometimes sectarian tensions are generated 
to avenge real or imagined past humiliations/oppressions. Here, 
though the past is invoked, the issue is generally a hot contemporary 
dispute and the purpose of recalling bygone grudges is to seek 
political advantage today. 


Thirdly, history is put to the service of constructing or scrutinising 
modern identities. The questions regarding any identity can be 
philosophical. For instance, whether identity is a pre-existing 
combination waiting to be discovered or is it invented through 
selection of characteristics. Or, there can be the questions of 
choice about privileging one allegiance among the many identities 
in a person arising from class, gender, language or political 
commitments. 


'© Bertrand Russell (1954), History as an Art (Aldington: The Hand and Flower 
Press): 8-9. 
'' Amartya Sen (2001), “History and the Enterprise of Knowledge,” Inaugural 


Address, Indian History Congress Proceedings Volume, 61st Session (Kolkata): 
3-6. 
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If history interests people for different reasons, scholars could 
also be motivated to writing their books for any number of reasons, 
Viz., interest in the subject, career needs or accident. Bertrand 
Russell wrote his classic History of Western Philosophy in 1946 
due to an accident. This was the best selling book on philosophy 
in the 20" century and may have helped Russell to get the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1950. A story about the writing of Russell’s 
aforementioned book is an interesting nugget of historical 
information. 


In 1940, Bertrand Russell lost his Professorial job to teach 
mathematical logic at the City University of New York. Russell 
had argued in his book Marriage and Morals (1929) that Victorian 
ideas of marriage must go because conception can be avoided by 
contraception. Russell thought marriage was now necessary for 
bringing up children and hence, should take place only after the 
partner’s pregnancy. A student was denied admission to Russell’s 
course at New York and her disgruntled mother took her revenge 
by moving the Court in 1940. She questioned the fitness of a 
teacher whose work was. ‘lecherous, libidinous, lustful, venerous, 
erotomaniac, irreverent, narrow-minded, untruthful, and bereft of 
moral fibre’.'* The Court in New York read the relevant passages 
in Marriage and Morals, it agreed with the disgruntled mother and 
declared Russell ‘morally unfit’ to teach. Ironically, ten years later, 
the Nobel Prize was awarded to Russell in Literature for the same 
book, Marriage and Morals (1929).'° 


Following this judgement, a lot of academics protested. Albert 
Einstein (1879-1955) was then in the Institute of Advanced Study 
at Princeton. On March 13, 1940, New York Times quoted Einstein 
on the denial of Professorship to Russell. Einstein protested, “Great 
spirits have always encountered opposition from mediocre minds. 
The mediocre mind is incapable of understanding the man who 


12 Bertrand Russell (1967), The Autobiography of Bertrand Russell Vol. 2 (London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd.): 219. 


13 [hid. Vol. 3 (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd.): 30. 
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refuses to bow blindly to conventional prejudices and chooses 
instead to express his opinions courageously and honestly.’ '* The 
famous pragmatist philosopher, John Dewey (1859-1952), urged 
Dr Albert C. Barnes to hire Russell to lecture on the History of 
Western Philosophy in Pennsylvania. Barnes made a fortune by 
formulating (along with a co-worker) the anti-microbial drug 
Argyrol. He used a part of his wealth to make the Barnes Foundation 
to ‘promote the advancement of education and the appreciation 
of fine arts’. 


Russell acknowledges that his book, History of Western 
Philosophy, ‘owes its existence’ to Barnes and that it was originally 
designed for the Barnes Foundation where its lectures could be 
‘partly delivered’.'!° Why were the lectures only ‘partly delivered’? 
Barnes fired Russell mid-way ostensibly because these lectures 
were ‘superficial and perfunctory’.'° As a matter of fact, these 
lectures could not be superficial because two-thirds of them went 
into the book History of Western Philosophy. This book was 
published in 1946 and its sales, along with honours like the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1950, added to Russell’s already huge 
reputation. Financially, the book did so well that Russell accepts 
he got the freedom to do what he wanted after 1950.!’ 


It is claimed that Russell lost his contract at Barnes Foundation 
because Dr Albert C. Barnes became jealous of Russell. The 
philosopher had a young, attractive wife, Patricia, who was his 
third wife and whom he had just married in 1936. While Russell 
lectured from the dais, Patricia happily knitted in the back rows 
of the Hall. Barnes claimed that he wanted ‘appropriate decorum’ 


'4 The Expanded Quotable Einstein Collected and edited by Alice Calaprice 
(Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press): 99. 

'S Bertrand Russell (1961 [1946]), History of Western Philosophy and its 
Connection with Political and Social Circumstances from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day 2nd Edition (London: Routledge): 8. 

'© Bertrand Russell (1967), The Autobiography ... Vol. 2. op. cit.: 222. 

'7 Ibid. Vol. 3: 31 
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at his Foundation lectures and insisted that Russell should stop 
his wife from knitting during the course of his lectures on the 
History of Western Philosophy. It is said that Russell refused to 
chaperon his wife and lost his assignment in the bargain.'® 


Russell may have not chaperoned his wife, Patricia, because he 
had enough issues to quarrel with her. In the interest of domestic 
peace, Russell may not have wanted to add one more issue at the 
behest of Dr Barnes. One possible reason for the deterioration in 
the relations between Patricia and Russell was that she was ‘still 
young and beautiful and did not relish being put on the shelf as 
stepmother, mother, housewife, beyond the need for passion’. 
Bertrand Russell, on the other hand, told his daughter Katherine, 
‘It is very difficult pretending to an affection you don’t feel all 
the time. Even when I am half-asleep I have to show affection. 
I cannot relax for a moment.’ The relationship between Russell 
and Patricia was already going downhill. 


It seems the inability of Russell to push around his wife, Patricia, 
led to the loss of his five-year assignment at Barnes Foundation. 
But this proved to be a blessing in disguise for two reasons. Firstly, 
Russell ultimately won the legal suit against Barnes and got the 
arrears of his salary in 1944. Secondly, the snub from Barnes 
proved a boon for Russell — the lectures he prepared but could 
not deliver were printed as a book History of Western Philosophy. 
The book, as we saw earlier, was a smashing hit and continues 
to enjoy legendary print runs. 


The aforementioned story may be perfectly true but it may also 
be an invention by Robert Brett Dunham or his grandfather, the 


18 Robert Brett Dunham (2007), “Foreword,” Barrows Dunham (1947, 1962, 
Indian edition 2007), Man Against Myth (New Delhi: National Book Trust): xxv- 
XXVI1. 

19 Katherine Tait (1976), My Father Bertrand Russell (London: Victor Gollancz 
Ltd.): 158. Katherine, also called Kate, was the daughter of Dora Winifred Black 
and Betrand Russell. Russell had five children in all out of which four were from 
his second wife, Dora, and one son from his third wife, Patricia. [bid.: ix-x. 
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radical philosopher, Barrows Dunham. But all the facts in the story 
are not concocted. Lord Bertrand Russell was a genius and he was 
invited to Barnes Foundation to deliver lectures on History of 
Western Philosophy in 1940. And it is also true that Dr Albert 
Barnes did not permit Russell to complete his lectures. On the 
other hand, Russell married four times and, in 1936, he married 
Patricia Helen Spence, his third wife. Patricia was nicknamed 
Peter at the Russell home. She was much younger than Russell. 
He was 60 and she was barely an undergraduate student at Oxford 
in 1930 when she worked as a part-time governess to Russell’s 
children. There was something going between the 60-year-old 
Russell and her, even before marriage. She was attractive and we 
have the testimony of Katherine, Bertrand Russell’s daughter, for 
all this. Katherine says, ‘She was one of the most beautiful women 
I have ever seen ... (and) no wonder my father fell in love with 
her’; ‘Peter was there as a combination-governess to us and mistress 
to my father’.*? The marriage with Patricia was terminated in 
1952. 


It is possible that Dunham concocted the story about Barnes’s 
jealousy because Russell’s third wife, Patricia, was young and 
attractive. But it is also correct that some of the aforementioned 
facts are true and Dunham just gave his own interpretation to 
them. This, then, leads us to the relation of facts and history or 
to the forms of history. 


Bernard Lewis claims that three kinds of history have been in 
existence for some time; viz. remembered history, recovered history 
and invented history. Remembered history may be called the 
collective memory of a group, community or nation about what 
is significant. Some of this history is real and some of it is a 
symbol. Remembered history consists of statements about the past 


9 Tbid.: 105 & 108. 


21 Barry Feinberg and Ronald Kasril (eds.) (1969), Dear Bertrand Russell: A 
Selection of his Correspondence with the General Public, 1950-68 (London: 
George Allen and Unwin): 25. 
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in the living traditions of a civilization like its scriptures, its 
classics or historical memory. Remembered history is preserved 
in the commemorative ceremonies and monuments, especially in 
the words and rituals associated with them — in pageantry and 
drama, song and recitation, chronicle and biography, epic and the 
ballad. This remembered history is rejected as false when the 
desired self-image changes.” 


One good example of remembered history changing with self- 
image is that of the British Empire. To illustrate the vastness of 
its colonial possessions, it used to be once proudly proclaimed, 
‘The sun never sets over the British Empire’. Our own witty anti- 
colonial politician, Krishna Menon quipped, “The sun never sets 
on the British Empire because God does not trust the British in 
the dark.’ Times have changed, colonies are free and colonialism 
evokes bad memories of oppression, exploitation and even racism. 
Hence, the United Kingdom today may not like to remember all 
this because, today, it wants to be known as the mother of democracy 
and the harbinger of the Industrial Revolution. This change in self- 
image will, obviously, have an impact on the Remembered history 
of Britons. 


Recovered history is the events and movements, persons and 
ideas that the academics recover from what has been rejected by 
collective memory. The discovery and reassessment of the past by 
critical modern scholarship leads to the making of recovered 
history. Now, any history of marginal people, like the non-writes, 
women, immigrants and gays, is an example of recovered history. 
Who in the world would have given these marginal people the 
esteem of history had some intrepid historians not ventured out 
in the dark to look for their likes in the past? 


Until the new curiosity of the Renaissance, most history was 
either remembered or contemporary history. The Renaissance- 
inspired reverence for the past led to some inventions of the past. 


22 Bernard Lewis (1975), op. cit.: 11-13. 
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Invented history is written for a purpose. Such a history can be 
interpreted out of remembered and recovered history or it can be 
also fabricated. The invention of history has been going on since 
long; right from the primitive heroic myths of nomadic tribes to 
Soviet official historiography or even American revisionism. 
Invented history borders on propaganda. It is one of the forms the 
professional historians usually avoid. But before we go on to the 
history written by the modern professionals, let us see what the 
ancient amateurs did. 


B. Earliest Histories 


Herodotus (c.484-424 Before Common Era or BCE) is called the 
‘father of history’. But were the Greeks the first to write history? 
Not quite so. In India, we have our four Vedas beginning with 
the most ancient Rig-Veda, followed by the Sama Atharva, and 
Yajur Veda. They are not history in the strict sense of the term 
but they are an important source of it. The time of the Rg-Veda 
is fixed between 1500 to 1200 BCE.” This is a couple of 
hundred years prior to Herodotus. But the Vedas are ‘divine 
knowledge’ and these were transmitted in oral form for a long 
time. Public recitation for ritualistic purposes is the popular use 
of Vedas and memorization by rote is their preferred medium of 
existence right up to this day. 


The sacredness of Vedas makes it difficult for historians to 
interpret its contents freely. Frequently, the self-proclaimed leaders 
of people rise up against historians when the latter cite Vedas to 


> D D Kosambi (1987), The Culture and Civilisation of Ancient India in 
Historical Outline (New Delhi: Vikas Publishing House Pvt Ltd): 73. ‘The 
Rigveda says nothing about fixed settlements (let alone brick-built cities) or of 
reading, writing, art, architecture. Music was restricted to chants for ritual. 
Technology amounted mostly to the construction of chariots, tools, and weapons 
of war; it belonged primarily to the god Tvashtri and his followers, both seemingly 
of Indus origin...’ [bid.: 80. 
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show that beef** and soma ras (an intoxicant) were consumed in 
ancient India. Moreover, the emphasis on memorization in Vedas 
is a challenge to historical writing. Before the advent of printing, 
oral transmission through reading/recitation was the natural mode 
of communicating the contents of a literary work even among the 
Greeks. But it is the sacred content of the recited text and the 
ritualistic purpose of its recitation that make the Vedas different 
from history. 


Texts older than the work of Herodotus have existed in other 
cultures as well. But, as the following examples demonstrate, 
these pre-Herodotean texts were not historical. In Israel, holiness 
oozes from Hebrew scriptures but they are not curious about the 
past. This is because Israel ‘receives the order to become a dynasty 
of priests and a holy nation: not a nation of historians,’ says Y. 
H. Yerushalmi. In Mesopotamia, in the third millennium BCE the 
dynasty of Akkad enlisted scribes to write its history to legitimise 
its power. But this historiography was not for the commoners; it 
was royal history, it was inscribed on monuments and it was 
composed by an exclusive group of elite intellectuals. 


In Egypt, royal genealogies go back to the fourth millennium 
BCE where the kings recorded their deeds first as pictograms 
inscribed on wood or ivory tablets but later as annals on the 
earliest form of paper called papyrus. However, this Egyptian 
concern with the past was absurd for two reasons. Firstly, it is 
autochthonous or myopically concerned with themselves and their 
Gods only. Such narcissism may be good to know oneself better 
anthropologically but history is a different kettle of fish. It looks 
at the world in a comparative and secular way. Secondly, the 
Mummies demonstrate that the Egyptians had an almost divine 

desire to live for and up to eternity. This was different from the 


4 Romila Thapar (2004 [2000]), Cultural Pasts: Essays in Early Indian History 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press): 836. Cows were sacrificed to please 
Gods. Cows were considered inviolable not because they were sacred but because 
they were valuable in the pastoral society of the time. Ibid. 
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more human Greek desire for immortal glory but in a finite life. 
This can be seen in Greek epics like Odyssey and The Iliad.” 


The story of The Iliad, in a nutshell, is as follows. Paris, the 
Prince of Troy, falls in love with Helen, the wife of Menelaus, 
Greek king of Sparta. He abducts her; this leads to a 10-year war, 
which cannot end because the walls of Troy are very high. But 
then, the war comes to an end through deceit — the Trojan horse. 
A huge wooden horse is gifted to Troy. The gifted Trojan horse 
contains some soldiers. These soldiers open the gates of Troy at 
night and the waiting army of Sparta and its allies comes in to 
destroy the city and unseat its ruler. This story is patently human, 
nothing divine or supernatural. 


The Greeks made their history writing, like their epics, 
distinctive. Greek philosophers created the critical spirit and this 
spirit led Patricians (if not all Greeks) to question miracles a 
century before Herodotus (c. 484-424 BCE). On the other hand, 
the narratives of Homer (regarding war in Iliad and descriptions 
of foreign lands/people in Odyssey) provided the subject matter 
to history.”° 


Greeks were the first to distinguish the work of the bard and 
soothsayer from that of the historian. The kingdom or republic that 
the authors describe was here in this world. Pericles (495-429 
BCE) asked his countrymen to let the greatness of Athens ‘fill’ 
their understanding, not ‘pass’ them by. The message of Pericles 
was earthly and not divine like that of the Hebrews or Vedic 
people. Moreover, his message was for Athenians, not for some 
imaginary successors like the Egyptians did through their 
Mummies. In the same vein, among the ancient Greeks, ‘salvation’ 
was debated at the island called Milos and it meant escape from 
massacre and enslavement at the hands of the attacking Athenians, 


> Francis Hartog (2000), “The Invention of History: From Homer to Herodotus,” 
History and Theory, Vol. 39, No. 3, (September 2000): 384-95. 

© T.J. Luce (1997), The Greek Historians (London and New York: Routledge): 
1 &s 
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not the release of the soul from guilt or eternal death. Similarly, 
for Greek writers ‘sin’ was the political folly of Diaeus (a general 
between 150-146 BCE) who brought ruin to the Achaean 
Confederacy, not any transgression of divine law or immorality.” 


The Greeks, though ‘late-comers’ to history writing, became 
actual pioneers of it due to three reasons. They did not treat their 
past/text as divine revelation; secondly, their history writing was 
not the privilege of an exclusive elite and thirdly, in epistemological 
terms, they privileged seeing over hearing. Herodotus, for instance, 
studied contemporary history and society ‘from nature, in an 
extensive and adventurous series of travels’. Neither did Polybius 
(201-120 BCE), or other well-known Greek historians like him, 
spend much time in libraries. This made them look at things 
through the eyes of real people and not those of a scholar of mice- 
eaten old records. Most of the ancient Greek historians were men 
of the world and of action, not some otherworldly monks or 
reclusive scholars. A majority of these Greeks historians took to 
writing about the past when life deprived them of positions in the 
state, political assemblies or the army. 


The ancient Greeks gave history a good start by making it 
revolve around human follies and their ill effects. Yet, history slid 
to religion mongering in the medieval period and there were a host 
of fake narratives of the past that paraded like history. We turn 
our attention to them now. 


C. The Look-alikes of History 


The Western world was also full of the look-alikes of history, like 
hagiography, chronicles and annals. Hagiography is derived from 
the Greek work hagios meaning holy and graphe meaning writing. 


21 This and the following paragraph is based on Arnold J. Toynbee (1952), Greek 
Historical Thought op. cit.: x, xiii & xiv. Milos was an island between Greece 
and Crete. It was attacked by Athens in 416 BCE during the second phase of 
the Peloponnesian War and a siege was laid for several years before the island 
could be brought under Athenian control. 
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Hagiography was meant to inculcate and increase devotion for 
medieval Christian saints and it mushroomed till the Reformation. 
It was generally in verse and consisted of accounts about the trials 
and death of martyrs; biographies of holy men and women, stories 
of miracles performed by saints, discovery of the mortal remains 
and transfer of the relics of saints from one place to another; 
sermons, hymns and poems in honour of saints; prayers addressed 
to the saints; catalogues of saints arranged by the date of their 
‘birthdays’ (meaning the day of their death because on this day 
they were supposed to be born into eternal life).” 


To get a taste of what Hagiographies read like, here’s a sample. 
Porphyrius, a Bishop in Gaza, played a role in the spread of 
Christianity to the Middle East. Marcus the Deacon (375-425 AD) 
wrote Life of Porphyrius, Bishop of Gaza to commemorate his life. 
His panegyric Preface read as follows: 


The struggles of holy men and their divine longing and 
enthusiasm are a sight that rewards the eyes of the beholder. 
They have only to be seen to inspire admiration. ...My 
object is to save the memory of so holy a man as Saint 
Porphyrius from being obliterated by the passage of time. 
...1 tremble to think what a crime I should be committing 
if I failed to enshrine in permanent literary form the career 
of a man so well-beloved of God... I shall relate his wars 
and contests not only against the leaders and champions of 
idolatry, but against an entire population possessed by 
madness in all its forms...There will be nothing pretentious 
in the language with which I will clothe his beautiful story. 
Fine writing can add no ornament to the careers of men of 
his character. On the contrary, the perfection of their conduct 
ennobles the very words in which it is recorded...”° 


28 M. Vessey (1998), “Hagiography,” in D. R. Woolf (1998), A Global Encyclopedia 
of Historical Writing Vol I (New York and London: Garland Publishing Inc.): 
392. 


7? Emphasis added. Armold J. Toynbee (1952), op. cit.: 82-3. 
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Apart from hagiography, the information of the past in the West 
was preserved in chronicles or annals. The ancient chronicles were 
usually arranged by the career and reign of kings. The chronicles 
mention, without exaggeration, in simple statements the date of 
military campaigns, internal political happenings, events in the 
court, religious affairs, market prices and even astronomical and 
meteorological observations. Such chronicles are an important 
source material to understand the old civilizations and to know 
the key events and the leading personalities in them. 


The chronicles or annals, nevertheless, were not the same thing 
as history. Chronicles and annals lacked what was called enargeia 
in the ancient world. Enargeia was associated with direct experience 
and a forceful style of communication by which a non-existent 
object could be made visible to an audience, by the magical force 
of words. History, thought ancient and medieval writers, recounts 
events in which the narrator has taken part or things s/he viewed 
first hand. Annals were about a remote past, far removed from the 
historian or her generation. They were not interesting like narratives 
and the dullness of Annals was attributed to their fragmentary and 
rough features. History, since the 16" century, was considered to be 
smooth, coherent and a producer of rhetorically seductive images.°° 


‘The distinction between annals, chronicles and history is like 
that between an ore, a finished metal and an ornament.’ The 
reasons for which history and chronicles are different are 
methodological and substantive. Firstly, there are some 
methodological problems. The chronicles are written 
chronologically but they record events not always in a continuous 
manner. There are gaps in information and big jumps in the events 


30 Carlo Ginzburg (1989), ‘Montrer et citer: La Verite de l’histoire,’ Le Debat 
No. 56 (1989): 43-54 as quoted in Arnold I Davidson (1994), ‘Carlo Ginzburg 
and the Renewal of Historiography,’ in James Chandler, Arnold I Davidson and 
Harry Harootunian (eds.) (1994), Questions of Evidence: Proof, Practice, and 
Persuasion across the Disciplines (Chicago and London: The University of 
Chicago Press): 305-6. 
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recorded but the chronicler does not seem to be apologetic about 
having missed so many years or events. Moreover, the chronicler 
copies information about the earlier period without acknowledging 
the source of it. This means chronology and reference to source/ 
context was no concern of chroniclers.* 


Secondly, there are some substantive issues that distinguish 
chronicles from history. The chronicles do not offer explanations 
for the factual entries made in them. The chroniclers had little 
interest in synthesizing and interpreting their facts. This does not 
mean the chroniclers had no point of view. The event/subject 
recorded or ignored by the chronicler reflected her/his viewpoint. 
Further, the standpoint of the chronicler is reflected in the fact that 
sometimes the King’s were blamed for taking bad advice from 
foreigners. Moreover, almost inevitably, the peasants were criticised 
for being rebellious and their leaders were blamed for preaching 
heresy. This means the foreigner has always been feared and the 
productive class looked down upon for a long time in history. 


D. Distinguishing Traits of Old History 

For most historians History has this great trait of being finite. It 
is limited to chunks of measured time. Political history traditionally 
begins and terminates with a King’s reign or can be co-terminus 
with the life of the State. People mourning the death of Kings in 
early Modern Europe certainly gave this impression. Kings were 
not popularly elected but some seem to have become popular 
along the way. This is understandable because political imagination 
did not envisage sovereignty of the people in those days. King 
Sebastian of Portugal died fighting in Morocco in 1578. The 
announcement of his death in Lisbon led to a ‘general groan’. A 


*! For this and the following paragraph, please see Michael M Sage (1998), 
‘Ancient (pre-Hellenic) Chronicles,’ in D R Woolf (ed) (1998), A Global 
Encyclopedia of Historical Writing Vol. 1 (New York and London: Garland 
Publishing, Inc.): 175-6; and C.M.D Crowder (1998), ‘Medieval Chronicles,’ 
Ibid.; 176-9. 
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visitor saw crowds weep pitifully, tear their hair, knock their heads 
against the wall and kick one another while be-moaning, ‘Oh! 
What shall we do?’ 


Even some early modern scholars thought that History starts 
and ends with their sovereign ruler. Louis XIV (1638-1715) of 
France boastfully claimed, ‘I am the State’ and spent his life 
pursuing unsuccessful expansionist wars. He narrowly escaped 
death when a cannon ball zipped past him in October 1677. Then, 
his court historian, Nicloas Boileau-Despreaux (1636-1711), wailed, 
“Sire, as your Historians Royal, we beg you not to finish our 
history so soon.” Ironically, the loyal court historian himself died 
four years before his King-patron. But the flatterer French Court- 
historian claimed that the death of the King would have led to a 
gloomy ‘end of history’.*? Both spoke of the end of history with 
the end of a political regime, wonder if Francis Fukuyuma has 
heard of Boileau-Despreaux? 


Before scientific history began to be written in the 19" century, 
historians were trained as jurists and theologians, some were writing 
history while being bankers and bureaucrats. In the absence of a 
definite method or institutions of historians, history was written 
in different ways between 1750 and 1830. Benedictine monks 
wrote their lacklustre chronicles. But, on the other hand, Walter 
Scott (1771-1832) wrote his colourful novels on historical themes 
like the Porter sisters (Jane and Anna Marie) and Sophie Cottin. 
History could also be dressed as epic poetry (a la Lucy Aikin 


2 Religion provided a religious halo to the crown and it fostered the conviction 
that social dissolution will follow the death/ removal of the ruler. Shakespeare 
said that a ‘general groan’ followed when a king was aggrieved. V.G. Kiernan 
(1980), State and Society in Europe, 1550-1650 (Oxford/ New York: Basil 
Blackwell): 8. 

33 Louis XIV (1638-1715) became King of France at the age of five in 1643. 
He could not take absolute power in his hands till 1661. Alan and Veronica 
Palmer (1976, 1978 reprint), Quotations in History: A Dictionary of Historical 
Quotations c. 800 A.D. to the Present (Sussex: The Harvester Press Limited): 
22, 154. 
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(1781-1864) and popular plays. Prior to the father of modern history, 
Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886), German romantics assembled 
historical evidences in monuments, language, folk tales etc. 


Some historians, like the ones in University of Gottingen, quietly 
worked on the method and pedagogy of history. On the other hand, 
some institutions proclaimed their historical interest in a grand 
style to laypersons and serious students alike. In the 19" century, 
an American scholar sat through public lectures at College de 
France and noticed that only ‘here and there was a young man 
seen’. He said, ‘All the world might come and the audience, 
varying with each lecture, was composed of women, travellers, 
and old men, of which many chose this opportunity for their 
afternoon nap.’ That women were listening to history lectures in 
the 19" century was important. Heinrich von Triestschke (1834- 
96) enthralled as many as 700 students in the huge lecture halls 
of Berlin University where he succeeded Leopold von Ranke 
(1795-1886). Most historians wrote their books quietly but some 
‘performed’ their historical research before large audiences till the 
19" century. | 


E. Characteristics of Modern History 


Knowledge got specialized and its takers increased in the Modern 
period, as we saw in the previous chapter. History was one of the 
disciplines whose importance rose because it could provide 
emerging nationalities an endorsement of their antiquity and the 
rising states a confirmation of their legitimacy. Wilhelm von 
Giesebrecht (1814-89) provides an extreme example of this craving 
for authenticity from History. A student of Leopold von Ranke, 
Giesebrecht is known for his patriotic ‘History of the German 


* Ephraim Emerton, “The Practical Method in Higher Education,” G. Stanley 
Hall (ed.), Methods of Teaching History (Boston, 1885) quoted in Bonnie G. 
Smith (1995), “Gender and the Practices of Scientific History: The Seminar and 
Archival Research in the Nineteenth Century,” The American Historical Review 
100, No. 4 (October 1995), pp. 1152 & 57. 
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Imperial Era’ published in several volumes between 1855 and 
1895. This work celebrated the unity of people under an Emperor 
in the 11" century.**> However, after Germany was united in 1871, 
Giesebrecht is reported to have asked whether there was any need 
to bring out any further volumes of his book?*° Historical writing 
was never so clearly put to the service of the nation. Such a brazen 
service to a cause did not add to the glory of Giesebrecht or the 
discipline he claimed to belong, viz. History. 


The scientific method had come to rule other disciplines and 
historians have also aspired to be scientific since the 19" century. 
Two things distinguish modern scientific history from its 
predecessors. These are the training of student-professionals in 
Seminars and the consultation of original documents in the Archives. 


Seminars 


The word seminar originated from Latin seminalis and French 
semen meaning seed, source, first principle, germinal, origins. In 
the discipline of history, the seminars began, between 1825 and 
1831. They began when Leopold von Ranke invited a handful of 
his students home once in a week. It helped focus on research and 
was also considered a good method of ‘conversational teaching’. 
A lecture hall was a public place and seminar was a private place 
for entry to which an invitation was required. In the lecture hall 
the audience could sleep also, as we saw in the previous section. 
But, in seminars, sleeping was not disallowed but an invitee was 
among peers where s/he had to make her mark through her 
contribution. And the invitee made her contribution in a seminar 
by presenting a piece of research or asking a question regarding 
the sources, methodology and conclusions of another researcher. 


35 John R Hinde (1998), ‘Wilhelm von Giesebrecht (1814-95),’ in D R Woolf 
(ed) (1998), A Global Encyclopedia of Historical Writing Vol. I (New York/ 
London: Garland Publishing Inc.): 367. 

36 Encyclopedia Britannica Macropedia Vol 8 (Chicago: Benton Publisher, 1974): 
957. 
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Leopold von Ranke’s contribution to the professionalization of 
history was the introduction of the graduate seminar in 1833 at 
Berlin University. This trained the young historians into the topics 
and methods of research in the discipline of History. Coupled with 
the program for the Ph.D. degree, the seminar became the 
institutional way 


¢ of transferring knowledge about sources, methodology and 
research findings on a topic from one generation to another; 
and : 

¢ of compelling the scholars to describe their work in a rational 

and comprehensible form; this checked the possibility of 
academic research wandering off into vague and rarefied 
areas. 

The seminars created a community of history scholars in 
Germany nearly a generation before other countries like England 
and France. In England, the tradition of historical research done 
by the individual gentleman scholar in isolation and without a 
feedback on on-going research from professional colleagues, 
persisted for long. Hence, the English legal historian, F.W. Maitland 
(1850-1906) admitted, “We had our beautiful swallows but there 
was spring in Germany’.*’ 


A seminar room was supposed to contain a seminary table 
laden with new books and current periodicals, a newspaper and 
a maps bureau, alcoves for various historical topics, a card catalogue 
and desks for graduate students. Once this practice caught on, it 
spread all over to illustrate the scientific method of history. Henry 
Baxter Adams (1850-1901), studied in Germany, professionalized 
history in USA and was the secretary of the new-born American 
History Association from 1884-1900. Adams said, seminars 
functioned as ‘laboratories where books are treated like 
mineralogical specimens, passed from hand to hand, examined 
and tested.’ Walter P. Scott called the seminar an expeditionary 


*7 Stephen Davies (2003), Empiricism and History (Basingstoke: Palgrave 
Macmillan): 32. 
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adventure to an unknown country where the teacher acted as 
trailblazer and students were ‘a crew of axe-men, observers, hunters 
and scouts’ .*® 


The aristocratic scholar could depend on flair and brilliance in 
her working life. The bourgeois scholars had to work hard like 
rabbits and the seminar was one place to put in her hard work, 
acquire technical competence and hone skills in critical thinking. 
Expertise mattered more than anything else and the scholar with 
knowledge earned the respect of seniors in age and status. 


The seminar transformed ‘gentlemen’ into professionals by 
cultivating the virtues of academic life, namely, integrity and 
frankness, among them. In the ‘republic of letters’, no scholar was 
supposed to harbour any fanaticism. Neither personal reputation nor 
vanity but progress of science was supposed to be the purpose of hard 
work. In actual fact, however, many careers were ruined and some 
favourite bootlicker protégées were promoted in seminars. But this 
abuse of the method of seminars was due to its prejudiced users and 
the problem could not be attributed to some fault in the method. 


Science had considerable influence over seminars though not 
total control over it. Human beings were moved by passions and 
beliefs as much as by ideas and the proof of this was that nationalism 
was invoked in some seminars quite innovatively. Heinrich von 
Triestschke (1834-96) succeeded Ranke at the prestigious Berlin 
University in 1874. He was a full-blooded German nationalist. Till 
Germany was united, his lectures sometimes aroused anger through 
an adroit display of helplessness. He is reported to have said, “One 
thing we still lack — the State. Ours is the only people which 
possess no general legislation, which can send no representatives 


38 For Adams see William E Fischer (1998), ‘Henry Baxter Adams, 1850-1901,’ 
in in D R Woolf (ed) (1998), A Global Encyclopedia of Historical Writing Vol. 
1 (New York and London: Garland Publishing, Inc.): 5. For the rest, see Bonnie 
G. Smith (1995), “Gender and the Practices of Scientific History: The Seminar 
and Archival Research in the Nineteenth Century,’ The American Historical 
Review 100, No. 4 (October 1995), pp. 1154 - 8. 
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to the meetings of the Powers. No salvo salutes the German flag 
in a foreign port. Our country sails the seas without colours, like 
a pirate.’”*° Would a seminar initiated by such a scholar only teach 
historical objectivity and be for nothing but the progress of science? 
Unlikely. 


Vanity of senior scholars was also massaged in some seminars. 
Clubs and History associations germinated at the more famous 
seminars. Intellectual discussions culminated in restaurants/ pubs 
at the end of some seminars. In this way, fellowship was nurtured 
among scholars and, as a class, the scholars started acquiring a 
corporate identity. 


The seminar, it must however be noted, remained a male space 
on the whole in the 19" century, with a few exceptions. The few 
women who came to History classes slept through them as, we 
noted above, in the lectures at College de France. Just about some 
of those who were interested in history mastered the method and 
techniques of the discipline. But only one or two among them used 
these techniques to innovate and explore new themes. Lucy 
Maynard Salmon (1853-1927) was one such woman historian. 


Salmon was trained in the University of Michigan where she 
completed her BA (1876) and MA (1883). She even worked as 
a Fellow in History under Woodrow Wilson (1856-1924), the 
future President of USA (1913-21). (Wilson then taught History 
between 1885-88 at Bryn Mawr College and he was to do the same 
between 1888-90 at Wesleyan University.) But, then, from 1887 
till her death, she taught at Vassar College. Henry Baxter Adams 
brought the method of seminar to US after some training in 
Germany. He was an old timer, who thought ‘History is past 
politics and politics present history’.“° But Lucy Maynard Salmon 
got the seminar to mean more than politics and diplomacy. 


» GP. Gooch (1952 Second edition (1913)), History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century (London: Longmans, Green and Co Ltd.): 139. 


“ See William E Fischer (1998), ‘Henry Baxter Adams, 1850-1901,” op. cit.: 5. 
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Salmon encouraged students to study history independently 
through the project method, intensive library use and consultation 
of primary historical material from everyday life.*! Salmon shifted 
the focus of history from the state to social history, to material 
life and domestic culture. She filled the seminar table with stacks 
of laundry lists, train schedules, cookbooks, architectural design 
of houses and other artefacts of everyday life. At the time of her 
death, Salmon was working on a decorative, highly feminine 
object like the fan with thousands of notes on the shape, design, 
colour and uses of fans in history.” 


The seminar table was made to change by Salmon according 
to the needs of the topics under research. This was an innovation 
and coming in the late 19" century, it was a great achievement. 


Archives 


Archives were repositories of original documents in manuscript 
form. Most of them belonged to the Governments of various 
places though some private and institutional archives had also 
come up in the 20" century. Before paper came into being in the 
13" century, the earliest archives kept clay tablets (around 400,000 
found by archaeologists in the Middle East) and wooden tablets 
(housed in the tall Great Tabularium structure in Rome). The 
shortage of writing material, especially in the medieval period, led 
to the use of animal hides for writing important documents.” 


There is now a move to save records in digital format, create 
national and international databases and to share them electronically. 


41 Laurie G Gagnier (1998), ‘Lucy Maynard Salmon (1853-1927),’ in D R Woolf 
(ed.) (1998), A Global Encyclopedia of Historical Writing Vol. 2 (New York/ 
London: Garland Publishing Inc.): 805. 

42 Much of this section, unless otherwise stated, draws upon Bonnie G. Smith 
(1995), op. cit.: 1158 - 64. 

43 David J Olson (1998), ‘Archives,’ in DR Woolf (ed.) (1998), A Global 
Encyclopedia of Historical Writing Vol. 1 (New York/ London: Garland Publishing 
Inc.): 47. 
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You may be sitting in New Delhi in 2010 but with one click, on 
your Internet-enabled computer, you may see a little-known 18" 
century document in London’s British Library. This is a promise 
we, condemned to live in peripheral countries and outside 
metropolitan/cosmopolitan environs, anxiously wait to be fulfilled! 
But what about the existing archives and their history? 


The oldest archives to be set up were the Papal Archive between 
the 3% and the 4" century Common Era (CE). This archive still 
exists and it joins the ancient period with the modern times. 
Among the Big Powers, probably the last government to set up 
its archives was the US government. Public records were kept by 
different states like Alabama, Mississippi and North Carolina but 
the National Archives of USA was established in 1934.” The sting 
in Henry Ford’s expression, ‘History is bunk’, may have reduced 
if there had been a National Archives. The existence of such an 
Archives, with documents of the big leading lights, could possibly 
reduce Ford’s grand view of himself and upgrade his view of at 
least the history of capitalism in USA. 


The French Revolution of 1789 led to some good developments 
for the archives. Firstly, during the first few months of this 
revolution Archives Nationales was created in 1789. Secondly, the 
government started accepting that it had a responsibility towards 
records. Thirdly, it came to be recognised that the public had a 
right to records and hence, the term “public records’ gained currency. 
Finally, two ideas got floated in this period and these have since 
become principles in records management. One idea is that records 
get created in a system of governance/administration and they 
should be kept in that original system as far as possible. The 
second idea is that records of agencies or departments should not 
be mingled with one another. 


The original documents in the Archives were generally about 


“ Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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the State, Government departments and the consultation in 
formulating national policies, the haggling in treaties of War and 
Peace and about high politics. Most often scholars travelled vast 
distances to Archives and spent weeks in discomfort for the sake 
of a glimpse of original documents. If they found it worth copying, 
they were happy and felt their efforts had been handsomely 
rewarded. Some were so desperate as to try stealing these documents 
as well. 


Leopold von Ranke described documents in archives as ‘so 
many princesses, possibly beautiful, all under a curse and needing 
to be saved’. Leon de Laborde, the head of the French National 
Archives in the Second Empire, tried to differentiate between a 
library and archives by suggesting, “A library is something, archives 
are someone ... a someone who lives and breathes’. Incidentally, 
the French archives were endangered by a Jacobin order to burn 
documents. The Jacobins, in control of France in 1793-4, thought 
old documents should be set on fire because they were the ‘vestiges 
of the monuments of an abhorrent dynasty’. A little-known archivist, 
Armand Gaston Camus, used all his cunning to prevent the 
implementation of this Jacobin order.“© Much of Archives-based 
French history may have been lost but for the cleverness with 
which Camus warded off the danger to French depositories. 


Records and sources for writing history were made available, 
again first in Germany and later elsewhere. Inspired by a Prussian 
statesman, Stein, the publication of critical annotated editions of 
medieval documents began in 1823. Known as the Monumenta 
Germaine Historica, the first volume of this series was published 
in 1826, the second in 1829 and 360 volumes of these documents 
have been published till 2003. The availability of these medieval 
documents spared historians the labour of first finding and later 
reading the mice-eaten, dust-laden documents.*’ 


4 Bonnie G. Smith (1995), op. cit.: 1167 — 9. 
47 This and the following paragraph is based on Stephen Davies (2003) op. cit.: 
32-4. 
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In England, a Records Commission had been established in 
1802 by the Parliament but it was only in 1857 that the Government 
financed the publication of the series of medieval sources. 
Consciously imitating the Monumenta, this English series was 
known as Rolls series because it was set up by Sir Samuel Romilly, 
the then Master of the Rolls. In the meanwhile, the Public Record 
Office was set up in 1838 as the custodian of all old Government 
Papers and it became functional in 1856. It published the calendars 
to act as the index to State Papers. Learned societies like the 
Surtees and Cheetham Societies began publishing records relevant 
for regional and local history. 


Archives came up at other places as well. G. H. Pertz studied 
24,000 documents in the Papal archives but found just 1,800 
(or around 8%) of them worth copying. Other scholars also 
examined documents by the thousands. James Anthony Froude 
(1818-94) claimed to have examined 100,000 manuscripts to 
write his 12-volume History of England. But such hard work 
did not automatically give fame to scholars. Historians were 
crazy about touching and examining documents, manuscripts 
and rare books. In the pre-photocopying era, some crazier ones 
were also caught stealing documents. Lord Acton (1834-1902) 
himself is reported to have been caught stealing a Papal 
document in 1861. Some obsessed Prussian scholars were 
allegedly pilfering from the Marseilles archives for two years 
before being caught in 1869. 


The life of a scholar was full of work and little play. Blinding 
overuse of eyes, bowed backs, pain from the waist down etc were 
spinoff effects of such hard work. Ranke complained about the 
early hours, the quality and quantity of documents, the lack of 
personal contact and sociability on research trips. Though he 
visited salons and kept the company of lovely young women, 
Ranke admitted, ‘I am predestined for solitude. Wherever I am, 
I will be alone’. William Lecky (1838-1903), the Irish historian, 
noted how the excess of heat in France, Spain and Italy, during 
research trips for obscure manuscripts, made him feel miserable. 
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This feeling was compounded by the ‘garrulity of French ladies, 
the ceaseless cracking of whips, barking of dogs and other atrocious 
sounds’ while Lecky tried ‘vainly to understand the theology of 
the Gnostics and the philosophy of Scotus Erigena’. 


In a situation of hard work and little creature comforts, scholars 
could survive only due to their obsession with manuscripts. The 
French philosopher and historian, Hippolyte-Adolphe Taine (1828- 
93), wrote to his friend, ‘Happiness for me is not just pleasure; 
I have renounced it’. Taine claimed kinship not with contemporaries 
but ‘Greek and ancient’ people in the past. Eugene Burnouf, a 
French scholar narrated the travails of a search for manuscripts 
entailed in the 1830s. He spoke of sleepless nights on coaches 
travelling between cities in Europe, the hard beds in economy 
hotels, the ‘sad collection of meat and vegetables cooked in water’, 
the ugly clothes, the horrible dinner parties, the homely wives of 
fellow scholars etc.* 


Another hazard of performing intellectual labour for long hours, 
under unhealthy conditions, like in ill lit and ill-ventilated archives, 
were ‘brain fever’ nicknamed ‘Archival fever’. Archives became 
a privileged place for rare documents but nothing ever started in 
them. The professional historian framed their questions and 
hypothesis in seminars. Then, researchers in history certainly 
ended up at the Archives. Every scholar visiting the archives had 
limited time at her disposal and was engaged in time-bound projects. 
Hence, the scholar was torn between the twin pressures of finding 
a rare manuscript and finishing her research work. Between 1820 
and 1850, brain fever was considered an occupational hazard 
among scholars. 


In the kind of medical knowledge existing in the 19" century, 
‘The Diseases of Literary Men’ originated ‘from want of exercise, 
very frequently from breathing the same atmosphere too long, 
from the curved position of the body and from too ardent exercise 


48 Bonnie G. Smith (1995), op. cit.: 1165-7. 
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of the brain’. ‘The Diseases of Artisans’ were also mentioned in 
the same encyclopaedia and inhaling dust was considered an 
occupational hazard of bronzing in the printing press, flax and 
linen milling, cotton and clothing manufacture, brass finishing, 
and ivory and pearl button-making. But artisans alone did not 
inhale dust. Jules Michelet (1798-1874) wrote of how he breathed 
in the dust of papers and parchments at the Archives Nationales 
in Paris in the 1820s. Besides writing about the commoners, the 
miserabiles personae, Michelet pioneered the trend of writing 
about the sea, birds, mountains, insects, love and women. But for 
doing this work, he underwent the ordeal of inhaling dust and 
being afflicted by ‘Archival fever’.” 


Trips to archives were thought to be like campaigns for 
documents. Lord Acton described history as ‘the heroic study of 
records’. The heroism of the historian lay in both enduring physical 
inconveniences and living with skirmishes arising from professional 
jealousies. Archives were generally dark and dusty. Some, like the 
Vatican library, had no catalogue and was perched in a tower that 
could be reached by climbing 204 steps. They were purposively 
dark because light, it was believed then, was the enemy of old 
documents; ink faded quicker by exposure to light. The excess of 
temperatures was bad for documents as well. Hence, it was not 
desirable to air the archives very often. Consequently, the archives 
were both a mysterious and unclean place. Now we understand, 
that the storage of paper records 1s best at 68 degrees Fahrenheit 
(or 22 degrees Celsius) and at 50 percent humidity. But such 
standards have been seldom maintained in the past and are probably 
not followed everywhere even in the present. 


” Quoted from John Forbes, Alexander Tweedie and John Conolly (1833), The 
Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine 3 vols (London): I — 159. Quoted in Carolyn 
Steedman (2001), “Something She Called a Fever: Michelet, Derrida and Dust,” 
The American Historical Review, Vol. 106, No. 4 (October 2001), p. 1167. Also 
see the same article of Steedman for more on the archival fever and hazards of 
working in the archives, especially pages 1170 & 1172. 
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The illegible writing, strange languages, shorthand and secret 
codes in documents made archives a place rife with mystery. The 
old buildings of archives were home to dead bugs, bits of rodent 
excrements, worms, hairs, nail clippings and water leaking on old 
paper. Hence, in 1851, while consulting records of the Committee 
of Public Safety Heinrich von Sybel (1817-95) recorded that he 
encountered ‘the dust of 1795’. (The records Sybel was examining 
pertained to 1795.) 


Added to the pain and ordeals mentioned above were professional 
jealousies. Pitched battles were reported over editorships to publish 
important documents. Relations with archivists were generally 
difficult and one way of settling scores with professional rivals 
was to deny them permission to consult records.” 


Documentary history became a fetish in the 19" century. Amateur 
and narrative history used rhetoric. Such rhetorical history was 
criticized in the Preface of the first issue of English Historical 
Review in 1886 as being full of ‘tawdry trappings’, ‘tinselled 
embroidery’ and ‘allurements of style’. History was not supposed 
to be about culture and society but about the decisions taken in 
higher offices of the state. Such history could not be based on 
totemic monuments and commonplace objects (like rocks and 
feathers) but on privileged documents preserved in the archives, 
exclusively meant for the professional historians. 


Ranke described the romance of consulting documents. He, as 
we know, was the pioneer who sought the rational, scientific and 
impartial construction of past reality. To his brother, Ranke described 
his work in one archives in the following words, “Yesterday I had 
a sweet, magnificent fling with the object of my love, a beautiful 
Italian, and I hope we produce a beautiful Romano-German prodigy. 
I rose at noon, completely exhausted’. What is described here — 
passionate love-making or consultation of an old document? In 
another place, Ranke called another collection of unexplored 


5° Bonnie G. Smith (1995), op. cit.: 1168 — 73. 
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documents ‘absolutely a virgin’.*! The reward of such hard work 
in solitude was a document unseen by others, a true virgin! The 
passion with which scholars rushed to her is, therefore, 
understandable. 


F. Why and What of professionalization? 


Before history was institutionalised, amateurs dominated history 
writing. What is meant by professionalization? It basically means 
that institutions devoted to history writing and teaching were made 
in the late nineteenth century, most prominently in Germany, 
England and United States of America (USA). Historians made 
careers in these institutions. The regime of hierarchies and essential 
qualifications, along with bureaucratic control over institutions, 
came with the professionalization of history. 


The two-fold impact of professionalization was as follows. 
Firstly, historians were able to proclaim the superiority of the 
principle of ‘academic liberty’ over the indebtedness to 
“governments or other powerful forces with dilettante or partisan 
interests in the past’. This meant that the historians may not have 
a monopoly over the past but their interpretation was superior to 
that of amateurs of all varieties as the latter may have axes to grind 
and their work may be partisan. > 


Secondly, the professionalization of history also made it 
necessary for historians to regulate their work themselves. No 
outside power was needed to control professional historians. 
However, this did not mean a professional historian had the licence 
to write whatever history s/he liked. What the historian wrote was 
subjected to scrutiny by specialists through reviews in seminars 
and journals. | 


>! Ibid. : 1167 & 1170. 


* This and the following paragraph draws on Peter Lambert and Philipp Schofield 
(eds.) (2004), Making History: An Introduction to the history and practices of 
a discipline (London and New York: Routledge): 3 & 9. 
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Occasionally, this scrutiny of historical writing becomes a matter 
of controversy even among specialists. More heat is generated 
than light on the historical subjects sometimes because historians 
differ is their training, interests and inclinations. Historians have 
been subjected to constraints of language and they are also ‘locked 
into traditions, schools, discipleships, disciplinary habits, doctrines 
and ideologies.’** But it is hoped everything, even disputes, are 
good for the discipline. It is assumed that the intentions of those 
giving bad reviews to pieces of historical research are noble and 
everything is done to promote the cause of good historical writing. 


The subject of research for historians initially was political 
history. To write this, historians agreed among themselves as to 
what was to be considered an acceptable source in archives or 
library. They also agreed as to what was to be a Satisfactory 
interpretation of the sources for writing ‘scientific history’. The 
historians honed the method acceptable for writing this political 
history collectively in university faculties and institutes and at 
seminars and conferences. Moreover, established historians made 
sure that their students or new entrants into the profession followed 
these methods meticulously. 


The achievement of the professionalization, organisation and 
institutionalisation of history began first in Germany. The 
professionalization took place in two stages. The first phase began 
from mid-eighteenth century in the University of Gottingen 
(established in 1734) and was attributed to Johann Christoph 
Gatterer (1727-99) and the August Ludwig Schlozer (1735-1809). 
Inspired by the Scottish Enlightenment, Gatterer’s Allgemeine 
Historische Bibliothek was the first historical journal to carry 
reviews of history books and historical literature. 


The Gottingen historians believed, quote pompously, that life 
learnt lessons from history and hence, history should influence 


53 Donald R Kelley (2004), Fortunes of History: Historical Inquiry from Herder 
to Huizinga (New Haven & London: Yale University Press): 340. 
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contemporary politics. Scottish Enlightenment taught the historians 
to believe in natural progress and natural law, to be hostile to 
absolutist monarchy and to have a commitment to build a civil 
society. Scottish Enlightenment did not give much importance to 
history but it was the innovation of Gottingen history scholars that 
they tried to unravel the growth of these ideas (about natural 
progress/law and absolutism) and ideals (like civil society) 
historically. Their historical method had two elements, viz. a 
rational research based on historical sources and a narrative to 
show that history was a single process. 


The second phase of professionalization of German history in 
the mid-nineteenth century was fuelled by reaction to 
Enlightenment, to the Terror unleashed by the French Revolution 
and to the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. In Max Lenz’s 
History of Berlin University (published between 1910-18) it is 
suggested that the modernisation of Prussia, following its defeat 
by Napoleon in 1806-07, also led to reforms in universities. In 
the whole world, government’s systematic involvement in higher 
education first began in Prussia and this had mixed consequences. 
The reforms in higher education, catalysed by a Prussian Minister, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835), made universities free from 
the control of local patrons but it deprived them of their freedom 
vis-a-vis the State. However, the loss of University’s freedom also 
established the principle about the autonomy of academics within 
each university. This is a complex situation—the reforms led 
universities to lose their freedom by wholesale dependence on the 
Government for funding and for formulating regulatory rules. But, 
in the process, the academics earned their autonomy and built their 
reputations as leading specialists/professionals. 


The Prussian universities were autonomous before the 
Humboltdian reforms. But local religious and political interests 
subjected those universities to pressures in their work, viz. teaching 
and research. The other European universities were older but had 
declined so steeply that they became ‘the last place to look for 
scholarship or original thought’. Hence, the Prussian university, 
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especially the one established in Berlin in 1810, became the ‘new 
model’ institution to follow all over the world. The government 
supported it. Combining teaching with research, Berlin University 
propped up newly emerging disciplines and introduced new subjects 
to the curriculum.” 

When the institutions and professionals came, how could their 
‘learned journals’ be far behind? To combat French democratic 
ideas following the Revolution of 1830, Ranke had tried to put 
together a journal, Historico-Political Review in 1932. Ranke had 
no taste for polemics and liberals refused to buy a journal directed 
against them. Hence, this journal closed in 1836 because it was 
unable to pay for its expenses. In 1859, Heinrich von Sybel 
(1817-95), a student of Ranke, began editing Historiche Zeitschrift. 
This journal for professional historians contained original research 
articles, comments on these articles by fellow scholars and book 
reviews. This journal became like the ‘collective memory of the 
historical profession’ because it was a forum for debate between 
scholars and it was a place to give notice or “interim reports’ about 
on-going research.~ 

Historians in other Western countries followed this lead. French 
historians established their Revue Historique in 1876, the Italian 
historians got together to found their Rivista storica in 1884 and 
the English historians put together the English Historical Review 
in 1886. American scholars established their American Historical 
Review in 1895 — eleven years after they had made their American 
Historical Association in 1884.°’ 


Chairs began to be established for historical research in England, 
France and the USA mainly in the 19" century. However, Regius 


4 Stephen Davies, op. cit.: 32. 

55 G P Gooch (1952 Second edition [1913], op. cit.: 80. 

56 Stephen Davies, op. cit.:.: 32-3. 

57 Georg G Iggers (2002), “The Professionalization of Historical Studies and the 
Guiding Assumptions of Modern Historical Thought,’ in Lloyd Kramer and 
Sarah Maza (eds.) (2002), A Companion to Western Historical Thought (Malden/ 
Oxford: Blackwell Publishers): 230. 
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Chairs (which were also established for Theology and Classics) 
for modern history were first established at Oxford and Cambridge 
in 1724. In France this process began after the educational reforms 
in 1860. In the last two decades of 19" century, starting with the 
History Department in Johns Hopkins University, institutions for 
historical research began to grow in the USA. 


The history by specialists brought together primary research 
and source criticism. In the USA, Andrew White, the President 
of American History Association in 1885, declared Henry Thomas 
Buckle (1821-62) one of the most important historians.°? John 
Fiske (1842-1901) delivered a lecture in 1869/70 at Harvard 
University in which he pleaded for envisaging “law of progress” 
before publishing his book, Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, Based 
on the Doctrine of Evolution, with Criticism of the Positivist 
Philosophy. Herbert Baxter Adams (1850-1901) of Johns Hopkins 
University interpreted American history as a biologically defined 
“organism of historic growth” and used the theory of germs to 
explain the specific forms of American political institutions. In 
France, in the early 19" century August Comte, the positivist, tried 
to bridge the epistemological gap between natural and social 
sciences. In this period, History was opened to inter-disciplinary 
exchange with economics, geography and ethnology.” 


The professionalization of history widened the scope of the 
discipline. New history writing examines issues and problems, 
groups and communities that were ignored by traditional history 
writing. With the institutionalisation of history a scholarly avocation 
and hobby has been transformed into a discipline seeking a scientific 
status and specialist focus, like physics or chemistry. Speaking of 


*® The English self-employed historian Henry Thomas Buckle (1821-62) tried 
to promote “scientific history” and he discovered universal historical laws. 

” Eckhardt Fuchs (2002), “Conceptions of Scientific History in the Nineteenth- 
Century West,” in Q. Edward Wang and Georg G Iggers (eds.), Turning Points 
in Historiography: A Cross-Cultural Perspective (Rochester: The University of 
Rochester Press, 2002): 151-4. 
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the American Historical profession, Novick noted that between 
1890-1910 three quarters of the members of the American Historical 
Association (AHA) were not college teachers but just amateurs. 
Not only this, up to 1907, almost all the Presidents of the AHA 
were amateurs; from 1912 to 1927 only one-third of the Presidents 
were Ph.D. holders; and from 1928, almost all were, both by 
training and occupation, professional historians.” A detailed study 
of voluntary associations of historians in other countries may also 
reveal a similar trend towards professionalization/nstitutionalisation 
in them. Interestingly, several well-known British historians, like 
Christopher Hill (1912-2002), Eric Hobsbawm (1917-), Peter Burke 
(1937-), Quentin Skinner (1940-) and Keith Thomas (1933-) are/ 
were not Ph.Ds.*! 


The cost of institutionalisation or bureaucratization of history 
has been cultural isolation and intellectual esotericism. By 
intellectual esotericism, we mean that history became specialized 
and fragmented. The scholarly journal and specialised monograph 
broke the relation between study and life, theoretical investigation 
and practical experience. The exclusive elite looked down on 
amateurs who kept publishing their own books on history. The 
amateurs were happy with their great sales and soaring royalties 
from their books on history. The exclusive elite historians, in turn, 
kept themselves busy working and clamouring for favours of 
endowed chairs and appointments through academic politics. 


By history having suffered cultural isolation due to 
professionalization, we mean that history written by Edward Gibbon 
(1737-94), Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-59), Voltaire (1694- 
1778) and Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-59) may have not been as 
scholarly but it was written with insight into everyday practical 
affairs. Popular history was close to the community, society and 
life. The new history was written by historians for their peers; all 


6 Peter Novick (1988), op. cit.: 49. 
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Ph.D. holders. The profession, not market, decided the worth of 
a historian, awarded fellowships, appointments and promotions to 
her/him and even decided what will be published in journals. 
Therefore, there developed an estrangement between the wide 
educated public and the world of history scholarship. More 
academic history was being written even though the number of 
readers for such history was shrinking.® 


Scientific disciplines have similarly suffered splendid isolation 
due to specialization of its subject-matter and professionalisation 
of its cadre. Science, however, continues to command great respect 
among people and support from the State. History has suffered a 
worse fate because its desire for professionalization has left the 
historians with little support from the State. The historian has lost 
popular appeal due to her obtuse specialization. History has fallen 
between two stools because historians have failed to get generous 
state patronage or open public acclaim. 


G. Conclusion 


Integrity and frankness are the virtues of good scholars. Only a 
few showed them as gloriously as Pierre-Simon Laplace (1749- 
1827). This French mathematician and astronomer went to gift the 
Emperor, Napoleon (1769-1821), one of his books, i.e. either his 
Exposition du systeme du monde or four volumes of his Mecanique 
Celeste.“ Napoleon habitually asked embarrassing questions to 
visitors and he was not particularly fond of scholars. So, he asked, 
‘Monsieur Laplace, they tell me you have written this large book 
on the system of the universe, and have never mentioned its 


° Theodore S. Hamerow (1989), “The Bureaucratization of History,” American 
Historical Review, Vol. 94, No. 3, June 1989: 654-60. 

® David Cannadine, ‘British History: Past, Present — and Future,’ Past and 
Present 116 (1987): 177. 

* Two volumes of Mecanique Celeste were written in 1799, the third in 1802 
and the fourth in 1805. The fifth volume of this book was written in 1825, after 
Napoleon’s death. Hence, if it was this book that Laplace took to gift N apoleon, 
then, it could just have been four volumes of it. 
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creator?’ Laplace was an easy-going man but ‘stiff like a martyr 
in philosophy’. Hence, he replied bluntly, ‘I had no need of that 
hypothesis.’® 


Historians had no use either for God or for hypothesis for most 
of the time. History writing, started with a bang in ancient Greece 
but human affairs were a concern of historians. God was kept 
scrupulously out of the historical narratives in the Greco-Roman 
tradition. But religious influence grew in the medieval West (from 
around 450 to 1500 CE) to the point that theology dominated 
philosophy and Christian chronology dominated historical 
narratives. However, Enlightenment, beginning with the 17" 
century, developed a critical attitude to the past. Natural philosophy 
took God out of science. The light of Reason was supposed to 
eliminate the darkness of medieval superstition and irrationality. 


Modern history writing grew, like science, in the shadow of 
Enlightenment. Religion was kept out of the narratives of the 
ancient Western historians. Modern historians kept God out of 
their philosophy and method also. It is to these conceptual issues 
that we shall now turn in the next three chapters. Later, in this 
book, we shall take up the different perspectives of historical 
writing. 


65 WW Rouse Ball (1908 [1888]), A Short Account of the History of Mathematics 
4th edn. (London: Macmillan and Co, Ltd) 


Chapter 2 


ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY 


...Philosophy is the childhood of the intellect, and a culture 
that tries to skip it will never grow up. 


—Thomas Nagel’ 


hilosophers generally do not have much respect for History 

or other philosophically unenlightened subjects. In his Republic 
VII Plato (428-347 Before Common Era BCE) said that those 
ignorant of philosophy are like prisoners chained in an underground 
cave from birth. From their cave, these prisoners can see nothing 
but moving shadows and they mistakenly treat this to be the whole 
of reality. The world outside the cave exists in different forms and 
to see this, the prisoner would have to escape from the cave. Only 
the prisoner who escapes would experience philosophical 
enlightenment and consequently, s/he would be able to see the 
world in all its splendour, said Plato.* 


On the other hand, two millennium later, some historians argued 
that the stimulus provided by philosophy may turn ‘a working 


' Thomas Nagel (1986), The View From Nowhere (New York/Oxford: Oxford 
University Press): 12. 

2 C C W Taylor (1995), ‘Analogy of cave;’ in Ted Honderich (ed.) (1995), The 
Oxford Companion to Philosophy (Oxford/ New York: Oxford University Press): 
128. 
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historian into a thinking historian’.’ Historians can keep working 
without discussing methods, theory, orthodoxies and heresies but 
this will expose them to the charge of being either plain simpletons 
or crooked mercenaries. In 1967, Geoffrey R. Elton wrote that 
among the masses of active historians ‘many have presumably at 
some time reflected upon their craft, but only few have published 
their thoughts.’ Consequently, Elton adds, ‘most books on history 
have been written by philosophers analysing historical thinking, 
by sociologists and historiographers analysing historians, and by 
the occasional historian concerned to justify his activity as a social 
utility.’* Historians are, therefore, aware that integrating 
Philosophical themes in their work would add value to their 
findings. 


Historians do not want to be called simpletons or mercenaries 
either. This is because we are aware that the reliability of history 
was doubted from the very beginning. Ancient and medieval 
historians have been accused of any number of wrongdoings. The 
Greek biographer Plutarch (46-120 Common Era CE) accused the 
father of History, Herodotus (484-424 BCE), of ignorance, fantasy 
and malicious invention. After history was mobilized in religious 
wars by factions in the medieval period, the historians were accused 
(in 1531 CE by Cornelius Agrippa) of inventing evidence, idolizing 
the main characters of their narrative and doing so to suit their 
passions and wishes, hatreds and fears, desire to please a patron 
or serve patriotic motives, national pride etc.° We can see from 
the above examples that the work and intentions of historians had 
been suspect even before post-modernism, post-structuralism and 


3 Phrase used by Robert William Fogel and G R Elton (1983), Which Road to the 
Past? Two Views of History (New Haven and London: Yale University Press): 1. 
4 G.R. Elton (1967), The Practice of History (London: Methuen and Company 
Limited for Sydney University Press), p. vii. 

5 Isaiah Berlin (1979), “The Divorce between the Sciences and the Humanities,” 
Against the Current: Essays in the History of Ideas (London: The Hogarth Press): 
84-5. 
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the linguistic turn in social sciences questioned the claims to truth 
of history and the language of historians. 


The hallmark of good history is the study of actions of particular 
persons of one geographical area and some momentous events in 
a specific period of time. Aristotle (384-322 BCE) did not like 
this obsession with particulars and the absence of generalization 
in chronicles upset him. Aristotle reportedly made statements that 
demonstrated his lack of respect for history as an epistemological 
enterprise. In Chapter Nine of Poetics Aristotle reportedly said 
that narrative poetry is more philosophical and serious than history 
(1451b6). This, he said, was because while poetry dealt with 
universals or what might happen; history was concerned with what 
actually happened to particular persons. In Chapter 23 of the same 
book, Aristotle compared history with epics. He said that the plot 
of an epic was unified intrinsically by its representation of one 
action, whereas events in a history book are unified extrinsically 
by a period of time (1459a21-25).° Obviously, Aristotle considered 
the unity of one action better than unity of time. 


In the medieval period, Philosophy became an extension of 
religion in the West and much of history writing also followed the 
Catholic chronology. Breaking itself loose from religion was the 
achievement of modern philosophy. Knowledge self-evident to 
reason was the hallmark of modern philosophy starting with Rene 
Descartes (1596-1670). Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) gave utmost 
importance to a priori forms of knowledge for which evidence 
was hard to provide. Statements like ‘God exists’ or ‘every event 
has a cause’ symbolized such a priori knowledge. In the 19% 
century, Karl Marx (1818-83), the Left radical, carried the 
philosopher’s disrespect towards historians to its culmination. 
Marx had the cheek to call the founder of modern history, Leopold 


® Jonathan Lavery (2004), “Clio in the Lyceum: Finding Room for History in 
Aristotle’s Thought,” in William Sweet (ed.) (2004), Philosophy of History: A 
Re-examination (Aldershot: Ashgate): 79. 
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von Ranke (1795-1886), a root-grubber and accused him of 
trivialising great events. In a letter to his friend Friedrich Engels 
(dated 7 September 1864), Marx called Ranke ‘a facile anecdote- 
mongering root-grubber’ who trivialized history by saying that 
‘petty and mean causes’ lay behind all great events.’ 


A. History and Philosophy 


There was no love lost between philosophers and historians but 
both the groups of scholars have done some business with one 
another in the past. To begin with, it may be in order to know what 
is the field, issues and perspectives by which the two set of 
scholars do their work. 


Historians explain events like wars and revolutions, human action 
(individually or collectively) in these events/processes; they also 
study the everyday life and consciousness of human beings; the 
influence of environmental and social factors on human life is also 
of interest to them. Historians get interested in particular events/ 
processes in specific areas and try to explain them individually. 


Philosophers, on the other hand, are interested in the nature of 
generalizations and structure of the explanations. The questions 
philosophers ask are: 


e Is there a single explanation for any event and process or are 

there many explanations to it? 

e Must the explanation in history be different from the one in 

science? 

¢ To be adequate, what logical criteria must a historical 

explanation follow? 

All philosophers are concerned with knowledge but some modern 
philosophers call themselves conceptual engineers. These 
philosophers call themselves engineers because they work with 
the structures of thought and intellectual designs just as regular 


7 For Marx on Ranke see V.G. Kiernan (1983), “Historiography,” in Tom Bottomore 
et. al (ed.) (1983), A Dictionary of Marxist Thought (Oxford: Basil Blackwell): 211. 
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engineers help build structures or industrial designs.® For the 
analytical philosophers, the schools and systems of thought are 
more important than the history of philosophy per se. The logic 
Aristotle enunciated, thousands of years ago, is not just a matter 
of record for modern philosophers but it is still a matter of dialogue 
between them. The philosophical fraternity is not so much interested 
in the antiquity of Aristotle’s propositions as it is in discussing 
its truth. 


Philosophical thought is catalogued in schools and systems but 
the initial building blocks of any thought are ideas. A question 
important to philosophers would be: are we born with ideas or do 
we acquire them by living in society? Embedded in this question 
are two related problems. One is psychological and the other 
epistemological. How many of our ideas do we owe to our heredity 
and how much of them come to us from the environment? This 
question has a pronounced psychological dimension and 
experimental psychology about learning may have some answers 
about it.’ 


The other problem in philosophy relates to the source and 
justification of ideas. This is an epistemological issue. Which of 


§ Simon Blackburn, ‘What is Philosophy?’ in Steve M. Cahn (2003), Philosophy 
for the 21st Century (New York/Oxford: Oxford University Press): 1. 


° This and the next paragraph has been drawn from Anthony Kenny (1998), A 
Brief History of Western Philosophy (Oxford/ Malden: Blackwell Publishers): 
347-9. Among others, three ideas/explanations for personality and social 
psychology used by psychologists are constructionism, essentialism and 
socialization. Constructionism means that reality (personality, self and personhood) 
and knowledge are socially constructed. Essence of a person can be transformed 
and the weepy types could be made to smile in perpetuity like the beneficent 
Buddha. On the contrary, essentialism means that essence comes before existence 
and this led to the erroneous categorizations like the Western individual being 
born self-contained, autonomous and unitary. Some kind of a middle path is 
suggested by group socialization theory. According to this theory parents have 
the greatest influence on the development of children but even teaching and 
community have a decisive influence on them. 
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our ideas are a priori and which of them are a posteriori?'® 
Though based on observation through sophisticated telescopes, 
most of the propositions about the solar system and other 
astronomical wonders are a priori. On the other hand, most of the 
ideas about the earth are a posteriori because they are either based 
on personal observation or on empirical verification by others. A 
philosopher would still be interested in knowing as to how are the 
a priori and a posteriori ideas justified? 


B. Issues in Analytical Philosophy of History 


The critical or analytical philosophers are more interested in the 
epistemological status of history. The major themes on which 
critical and analytical philosophers wrote were:!! 


e The autonomy of history and its status as an accredited 

branch of enquiry or discipline; 

¢ The relationship, similarity and difference of historical writing 

with other social sciences, the natural sciences and literature; 

e A formal analysis of the historiographic language and concepts 

like historical explanation, objectivity and valuation, and 
narrative and interpretation. 

In the 1960s, it was declared quite clearly that there is a division 
of labour between the historian and the philosopher; that both are 
cut out for different tasks. The task of the historian is to ask 
questions within history. A good example of such questions within 
history could be, “Was there a connection between the emergent 


10 4 priori ideas are those, which we can assume to be true without investigation 
because the cause is known from a general principle or sometimes our reasoning 
moves deductively from causes to effects. An example of a priori reasoning is: 
‘You have worked hard for long, now you need some rest and tea.’ A posteriori 
ideas are those that come after experiment or experience and here the cause is 
ascertained from the effect. An example of a posteriori reasoning is: “The kettle 
is steaming, this means the water is boiling and we can make tea.’ 

1 P| Gardiner (1995), “Problems of the philosophy of history,” in Ted Honderich 
(ed.) (1995), The Oxford Companion to Philosophy (Oxford/ New York: Oxford 
University Press): 364-7. 
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capitalist economy and the Protestant Reformation of the 17* 
century?’ 

On the other hand, Philosophers ask questions about history. 
The questions about history could be like: 


e Is history a science? 

¢ How can we know historical facts? 

e Can there be an objective historical account? 

¢ What is the nature of historical ‘theories’ and interpretations— 

the Marxian, for example? and 

e Are there any historical laws? 

Some other philosophers also asked questions regarding the 
relation between the individual and the social agglomerations (like 
nations or classes) and the distinction between full-fledged causes 
and conditions of events.’° 


Leon Pompa, a philosopher who studied fact, value and narrative 
in history, wrote about the philosophy of history in our times. Pompa 
thought the four constituents of the philosophy of history are: 


e the knowledge of historical facts; 


2 Patrick Gardiner (1961), The Nature of Historical Explanation (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press): x-xi. ) 

'3 Around the same time, another philosopher thought the four questions pertinent 
to the philosophy of history are: 1) The logical structure of historical explanations 
and the role of generalization in them; 2) The objectivity in historical conclusions 
considering that all historian’s make value judgements; 3) The causes of events 
in history considering that historians distinguish between full-fledged causes and 
conditions for events; and 4) The relationship between the actions of individual 
human agents and social agglomerations like nations, classes, movements or 
even institutions. See William H Dray (ed.) (1966), “Introduction,” Philosophical 
Analysis and History (New York and London: Harper & Row): 1. 


'4 Leon Pompa (2003), “Philosophy of History,” Nicholas Bunnin and E.P Tsui- 
James (ed) (1996, 2nd edn. 2003), The Blackwell Companion to Philosophy 
(Oxford/ Malden/ Carlton South/ Berlin: Blackwell Publishing): 449-50. Pompa 
wrote Human Nature and Historical Knowledge: Hume, Hegel and Vico (1990); 
co-edited with W.H. Dray Substance and Form in History: Essays in Philosophy 
of History (1981); and edited/ translated Vico: A Study of the ‘New Science’ (1990). 
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¢ the possibility of understanding the past and explaining it; 

e the question of objectivity and value; and 

¢ the prospect of realism in narratives about the facts. 

We would discuss some of the aforementioned issues regarding 
the analytic philosophy of history in this chapter. Some other 
issues of the same kind will be discussed in the next chapter 
entitled Historical Method. 


C. History is ‘invented’ but not fictional 


The study of the times gone by has been assigned to History. Its 
subject matter, viz. events, processes, symbols of progress and 
civilization, is derived from the past. Yet, it is impossible to equate 
history with the actual past. Hence, we could say that history is 
an ‘invented’ fragment of the past. But this surely does not imply 
that there is no difference between the work of a historian and that 
of a novelist. The aspiration of the historian is to make her narratives 
as close to reality as possible. On the other hand, fiction writers 
preface their work with a disclaimer that any resemblance to any 
living person or incident is a coincidence. In the light of this 
difference we would be sensitive (and not dismissive) about the 
culture, feelings and aspirations of historians who think they are 
representing the actual past truthfully. 


The impression that history is an invention has grown due to the 
following four reasons. * Firstly, the past is like a vast ocean of 
occurrences and it is crammed up with diverse people and different 
events. History is just one record or hypothesis about this ocean and 
crowd. Hence, there is one past but many histories of it. 


Secondly, history cannot be a proxy for the entire past 
experiences. These experiences have flit away and historians cannot 
engineer their return for re-examination by sceptics. We can try 
to visualize the world of slavery or revolutionary times in historical 


\SThis section is based on Keith Jenkins (1991), Rethinking History (London and 
New York: Routledge): 11-13. 
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research, recreate them in history books but historians cannot 
revisit them or take sceptics to them. The account of one historian 
can be compared with that of another but not with the actual past 
that is gone. 


Thirdly, the past presents itself differently to different people. 
Historians base their research on verifiable sources but, even when 
they consult the same sources, they come up with different 
narratives. There is no single reading about the intentions of 
Napoleon between Pieter Geyl and Jean Tulard. Both, as we shall 
see later, are distinguished historians, they have comparable skills 
and often they have read the same documents. 


Fourthly, we know more about the past than those who lived 
in it because we are inheritors of more data/information of the past 
than known to contemporaries. We have no reason to belittle the 
assertions made by people living then but we have to use other 
sources to cross check the facts and verify the claims of protagonists. 
Hence, it is possible to get the impression that History conflates 
and exaggerates to make the past comprehensible; or that it 
highlights continuity/linkages and plays down ruptures. 

To conclude this section, we would say that it is true that all 
knowledge of the past is mediated but this does not mean that any 
version of it will do or contempt towards ‘disagreeable’ facts can 
be permitted. Historians can enter the lives of others, can roam 
around other worlds and make contact with other realms of 
experience in a vigorous way. For this they do not need fantasy 
or fiction, just a little imagination would do, says Robert Darnton.'® 


D. Historical Facts 


A fact is defined as ‘datum of experience as distinct from 
conclusion.’ To accurately record the facts like the birth, death or 
a battle is the basic duty of the historian. To get the facts right, 


'© Marcia Lucias Pallares-Burke (2002), The New History: Confessions and 
Conversations (Cambridge: Polity Press): 163. 
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the historian may have to take the help of auxiliary sciences like 
archaeology (or dig historical sites in layers), epigraphy (or study 
old inscriptions), numismatics (or study old coins), diplomatics 
(or critically study old State documents) etc. This may sometimes 
be a difficult job and, to accomplish it, a historian has to put in 
a lot of hard work. Some historians (like Lord Acton’s German 
teacher Dollinger) would not write without perfect materials and 
for him ‘the materials were never perfect’. (More on this in the 
chapter on Positivism when we talk about Acton.) Sometimes this 
obsession to get the facts right threatens to turn a historian ‘from 
being a person of letters to a compiler of an encyclopaedia’. But 
this fidelity to accuracy is the necessary condition of a historian’s 
work, not her essential function, says Carr.'” 


More is expected of a historian than mere collection of facts, 
accurately. Like householders discharge their family obligations 
with love, historians report facts accurately with care. A historian 
who gets her facts right is discharging her primary responsibility 
and she should not expect to get an award for it. It is like we 
tending our family with all the care and resources we have but 
not expecting anyone to write our name in golden letters for doing 
so. Not doing their duty with love and care may result in adverse 
comment but doing them as such is a natural expectation from the 
historian and the householder alike. 


What is a fact that historians are so immersed finding and 
presenting? A fact refers to two things, not one. Firstly, a fact is 
a situation or state of affairs that took place even if we know or 
do not know about it. A fact is not dependent on the will or fancy 
of the beholder. Secondly, a fact also means a true description of 
the situation or state of affairs described above. Here, in the 
second sense, a fact is not found but ‘made’ by the historian. It 
is about these ‘made’ facts that there is a lot of speculation 
between philosophers and historians. 


'7 E H Carr (1964 [1961]), What is History? (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books): 
11 & 15. 
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Positivists and relativists think in opposite ways about what is 
a fact. Positivists thought (we will read about Positivism in another 
chapter, later) that facts and truth are synonymous or at least facts 
can lead to the truth. Inaugurating a section of the First International 
Congress of Historians in 1900 at Paris, Henri Houssaye declared: 


If the nineteenth century began with Goethe, Lord Byron, 
Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, with imagination and poetry ... 
it ended with Pasteur, Taine, and Mommsen, with science and 
history. ...We want nothing more to do with the approximations 
of hypotheses, useless systems, theories as brilliant as they are 
deceptive, superfluous moralities. Facts, facts, facts — which 
carry within themselves their lesson and their philosophy. The 
truth, all the truth, nothing but the truth. 


Here the positivists thought that historical facts are the bricks 
strewn all over the period/ place they have chosen to study. The 
mere collection and presentation of these individual facts would 
lead us to making a building, i.e. the history of an event or a 
person. Historians, positivists thought, also had the same inductive 
method as scientists and they have to separate wheat from the 
chaff. They cited for emulation the example of Charles Darwin 
(1808-82) who apparently spent 20 years accumulating data before 
heralding a generalization about the evolution of the species. This 
aspiration for making history a science could be called naive 
empiricism. 

Relativists, on the other hand, thought that there are no facts 
but only “textual facts.” Hayden White (1928-) went to the extent 
of stating that the essence of historical writing is not in a ‘real’ 
past but in texts.’ The relativists believe that all knowledge is 
selective and ridden with values. 


'® Henri Houssaye as quoted in Peter Novick (1988), That Noble Dream: The 
“Objectivity Question” and the American Historical Profession (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press): 37-8. 

'? Hayden White (1973), Metahistory: The Historical Imagination in Nineteenth- 
Century Europe (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press). 
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History, like other forms of knowledge, also has to perform 
several pragmatic, rhetorical and ideological functions. The 
relativists, therefore, argue that the facts are selected and put into 
narratives meant to perform different purposes. Like the facts, the 
narratives are dependent on the choice of historians. Similarly, the 
language of the historian, her/ his rhetoric and causal explanations 
reflect the value judgment of the narrator. Secondly, relativists 
also feel that all kinds of knowledge are not found but produced, 
not discovered but constructed. History, according to relativists, 
is a form of knowledge that is made to perform pragmatic, rhetorical 
and ideological functions. Therefore, a lot of personal choices and 
values of the historian go into the making of this historical 
knowledge.” The upshot of this relativist position is that historical 
writing can be arbitrary but not that history is false. 


In the context of historical facts, Pompa said that historians 
merely discover the past and they don’t create it. Most often, the 
pasts are of more than one kind. There is a belief that the ‘real’ 
past consists of a totality of events, processes, conditions, causes, 
states of affairs, changes and developments that have occurred. On 
the other hand, there is the ‘historical’ past and this is a small part 
of the ‘real’ past for whose occurrence we have evidence. Michael 
Oakeshott (1901-90) said a ‘fixed and finished past is divorced 
from evidence and hence, unknowable’. The purpose of history 
is not to discover ‘what really happened’ but ‘what the evidence 
requires us to believe’, clatzmed Oakeshott. Moreover, while ‘real’ 
and ‘historical’ past is about what happened; there is a ‘memorial’ 
past and it is about what people believe to have happened. The 
claims of a fact or the past being ‘historical’ are settled by 
evidence. But the ‘memorial’ past is based on belief.”! 


20 Aviezer Tucker, “Fact,” in in D R Woolf (ed.) (1998), A Global Encyclopedia of 
Historical Writing Vol I (New York/ London: Garland Publishing, Inc.): 305-306. 
21 Michael Oakeshott (1933), Experience and Its Modes (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press) as quoted by Leon Pompa (1981), “Truth and Fact in History,” 
in L. Pompa and W.H. Dray (1981), Substance and Form and History: A Collection 
of Essays in Philosophy and History (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press), p. 
171; and Leon Pompa (2003), “Philosophy of History,” op. cit.: 430-3. 
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Historical past is dependent on evidence. Facts of this past are 
ascertained in relation to one another. For instance, Shaheed-e- 
Azam Bhagat Singh (1907-31) was sentenced to death. But it is 
a matter of speculation whether Gandhiji (1869-1948) was serious 
about seeking his release at the time of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact in 
1931. This can be verified through cross-reference to the 
correspondence of Gandhiji’s contemporaries, viz. British India’s 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, who could pardon Bhagat Singh and leftist 
Congress leaders who wanted Gandhiji to somehow save the 
young revolutionary. There can be many interpretations to these 
facts but the knowledge of some basic facts is necessary to clear 
doubts on this matter. 


Historians look for particular facts according to their frame of 
reference or interpretation of events. The frame of reference of a 
historian is related to her historical imagination and hence, we 
could show the role of this imagination in collecting facts and 
writing history. For instance, there exists a logical possibility to 
say that no one could save Bhagat Singh from the gallows because 
both Bhagat Singh and Gandhiji may not have sought clemency 
as a matter of principle. Despite living in the age of acquisition, 
Gandhiji and Bhagat Singh believed in renunciation. The cause 
of India’s Independence was dearer to both than their life. Their 
principles were, however, different. Gandhiji increasingly thought 
non-violence was a non-negotiable principle and Bhagat Singh, 
like his party, thought violence was legitimate under colonial 
conditions. 


We can see from the above that there is no single frame to 
understand people like Gandhiji and Bhagat Singh. Similarly, 
there cannot be just one way to interpret the events these two 
personalities triggered. It can, therefore, be argued that instead of 
presuming that the inherited knowledge is true, a historian is 
entitled to adopt different frames, to look for new facts and interpret 
them according to her/ his lights. 
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EK. Explanations in History 

In modern times, events are generally explained as effects of 
another event. For instance, a storm is caused by an atmospheric 
depression. High velocity winds rush in to fill this depression and 
the consequence is a storm. Or an example in society could be 
that, in pursuit of policies of Liberalization, the Government 
announced withdrawal of farm and food subsidies. The withdrawal 
of subsidies to farm products angered the farmers and this led to 
a riot. Or the withdrawal of food subsidies led angered poor 
consumers and they rioted. This method of explanation about one 
event triggering off another has a history. 


Humanities and natural sciences are concerned with different issues. 
It has been known since the 18" century that the aims and methods 
of scholars doing science and humanities are different. It was science 
that established its prestige as a discipline first and the declared purpose 
of logical positivist (the empiricists of the 20" century) was to acquire 
true knowledge through the discovery of ‘eternal, unalterable, universal 
truths.’ The belief of the scientists was that there is just one true 
answer to any genuine question; this true answer leads to solutions 
in ail fields; and these answers are universal, meaning that they are 
true for all times, places and persons.” 


Giambattista Vico (1668-1744), the Italian resident of Naples, 
aspired to be the Galileo or Newton of History. He thought that human 
beings made History besides works of art, political schemes or legal 
systems. Hence, like other human creations, History was knowable. 


The knowledge of history, Vico suggested, did not come from 
empirical observation or deductive reasoning like that of scientific 
facts or logical truths. History is not the technological knowledge 
of how to do things; nor is it the religious knowledge which comes 
from belief in divine revelation. History, says Vico, ‘is more like 


22 Isaiah Berlin (1979), “The Divorce between the Sciences and the Humanities,” 
Against the Current: Essays in the History of Ideas (London: The Hogarth Press): 
80-81. 
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the knowledge we claim of a friend, of his character, of his ways 
of thought or action, the intuitive sense of the nuances of personality 
or feeling or ideas’.” 


The three reasons why some scholars, after Vico, thought the 
explanation in history had to be different from natural science 
were as follows.”4 


1. Human nature it is not fixed like that of physical or mindless 
biological entities. The nature of human beings can be 
modified by culture. This led Jose Ortega y Gasset (1883- 
1955), a follower of Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1911), to declare 
that human beings have no nature, only history. 

2. Natural events can be explained in terms of what preceded 
them, like evaporation of water before cloud formation leads 
to rain. Human beings have motives and intentions, they plan 
and hence, their actions are partly a result of their will. 
Historical explanation, therefore, is possible on the basis of 
empathy where to understand some action the motives, 
purposes and character of the person involved in it is studied. 

3. Natural events recur like the movements of planets or the 
cycle of life. Historians are interested in happenings that occur 
only once. Hence, no general laws can explain historical events. 
When they study the French Revolution of 1789, historians 
study just that one event and not all kinds of revolutions. 

The ideas of Carl Gustav Hempel (1905-97), a leader of the 

logical empiricist philosophers, flourished in the three decades 
after World War II. He said that explanation (both scientific and 
historical) was sought due to the insatiable intellectual curiosity 
among human beings and their amorphous desire to improve their 


23 Ibid.: 105. Vico wrote New Science in 1725 and revised it over the rest of 
his life. It was a comprehensive work of not just history but also of law, poetry, 
philosophy and theology. 

Rudolph H Weingartner (1967), “Historical Explanation,” in Paul Edwards 


(ed.) (1967), The Encyclopedia of Philosophy Volume Four (New York: Macmillan 
Publishing Co., Inc. & The Free Press): 7-8. 
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strategic position by controlling events.*? Hempel was quite sure 
that historians can provide scientific explanations. 


Hempel believed that if one event explains another, there must 
be some ‘covering law’ to connect them. His ‘covering law’ model 
or the deductive-nomological theory assumed that 1) any thing (an 
event or process) which can be explained can also be predicted 
and 2) to make any thing predictable, it should be possible to 
subsume an event under a set of causal laws. The causal laws 
model showed quite deterministically why one event took place 
and not another.”° The covering-law model is similar to David 
Hume’s (1711-76) model of causation.?’ Both list the causes of 
a phenomenon but do so randomly, not according to the importance 
of the cause or according to any hierarchy of causation.” 


Other philosophers felt that historical events should be studied 
case by case and historians must be careful when using language in 
their narratives. Patrick Gardiner thought that the covering-law model 
could not work in History because the language of this discipline 
was not as precise as that of physics or psychology. Gardiner did not 
want historians to make their language technical because the 


*5 Carl G Hempel (1966 [1962]), “Explanation in Science and in History,” in 
W H Dray (ed.) (1966), Philosophical Analysis and History (New York and 
London: Harper and Row): 95. 


6 Carl G Hempel (1959 [1942]), “The Function of General Laws in History,” 
in P L Gardiner (ed.) (1959), Theories of History (New York: The Free Press) 


27 David Hume (1711-76) said that we know that ‘all flames are hot’. But we 
have not experienced all flames and it is conceivable that some fire may also 
be cold. Hence, not reason or experience alone but belief, imagination, custom 
and habit also lead us to our ideas. Justin Broackes (1995), ‘David Hume (1711- 
76), in Ted Honderich (ed.) (1995), The Oxford Companion to Philosophy 
(Oxford/ New York: Oxford University Press): 378. 


8 Covering-law model is a scientific explanation in which a fact is explained 
if and only if it is deduced from other statements which include at least one 
general scientific law. For particular facts, this model assumes that anything 
which can be explained could also have been predicted. David Papineau (1995), 
‘Covering-law model,’ in Ted Honderich (ed.) (1995), The Oxford Companion 
to Philosophy (Oxford/ New York: Oxford University Press): 170. 
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readership of history consisted of the plain, educated laypersons.” 
Isaiah Berlin (1909-97) said this even more clearly. In the context 
of language, Berlin felt that words are not things and metaphors are 
not realities. Berlin warned against the illicit ‘reification’ of history 
by the misuse of words. He said that history records change but it is 
pointless to search for ‘rhythms’ in this change. Cultures do possess 
‘patterns’ and each age has its ‘spirit’ but historians should not use 
this to explain that human actions are inevitable.” 


The belief of Hempel about the certainty of “covering laws’ of 
history was jolted when he himself studied the causes of the World 
War I. Hempel found little evidence to show that this War was 
either a direct result of greed for markets in colonies because the 
main theatre of war was Europe. The colonies were far away from 
the scene of action. Hempel thought that this War was also not 
Euro-centric. He saw alliances between Powers as proof of it 
being a World War because the alliances included Japan and other 
Powers far and wide. Hence, Hempel reformulated his opinion. 


Instead of seeking “covering laws’ in history, Hempel said that 
historians can only provide “explanation sketches” and instead of 
deriving explanation from general laws historians can only point 
to relevant laws. Hempel said that the deductive and probabilistic 
model of scientific explanation was best in history because its 
ambit was wide enough to simultaneously:*! 


e give importance to rational deliberation; 

e recognise the significance of ideas and ideals in human 
actions/decisions; and 

e also account for the conscious and unconscious motives of 
actors behind historical events. 


9 Patrick Gardiner (1952), The Nature of Historical Explanation op. cit.: 53 & 
60-1; and Sir Isaiah Berlin (1953), Historical Inevitability (London and New 
York: ): 54. 

*© Sir Isaiah Berlin (1974), “Historical Inevitability,” in Patrick Gardiner (ed.) 
(1974), The Philosophy of History (London: Oxford University Press): 163 fn. 
31 Carl G Hempel (1966 [1962]), op. cit.: 123-4. 
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Explanation by Historical Examples 


According to McCullagh, three of the commonest explanations in 
history today are the:°? 


¢ Genetic explanation 

¢ Contrastive explanation 

e Profound explanations 

Genetic explanations must describe all the causes that contributed 
to the occurrence of an event. The historian could decide which 
of the causes s/he considers more important than the others and 
list all of them according to some priority/ order. Genetic 
explanation is one in which a historian asks ‘Why did Napoleon 
Bonaparte seize power on 9-10 November, 1799?’ Our information 
on the process of how Napoleon seized power is better than that 
of his intentions behind it or why. 


Talking about how Napoleon seized power on 9-10 November 
1799, we know the following things. Firstly, there was a prolonged 
economic depression in France and its impact was pretty bad on 
the people. Secondly, the Jacobins on the Left and the Royalists 
on the Right had fought each other so bitterly that the power of 
the Directory was undermined and France was undergoing a period 
of intense political instability.**> Thirdly, Napoleon thought then 
that France needed a strong and sensible government and that he 
could give it due to the enthusiastic support of the French army. 
Fourthly, Napoleon thought he could acquire power in the most 
legal way in 1799 because Abel Sieyes was then trying to change 
the constitution for getting complete control over the French 
government. The French government at that time meant the 
Directory, the Council of Ancients and the Council of Five 
Hundred.** | 


32 C Behan McCullagh (2004), The Logic of History: Putting postmodernism in 
perspective (London and New York: Routledge): Chapter 8. 

33 Jean Tulard (1985), The Myth of the Saviour Trans T Waugh (London: Metheun): 
78-9. 

34 C Behan McCullagh (2004), op. cit.: 173. 
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Contrastive explanations describe the conditions which caused 
one occurrence rather than a designated other. For a historian a 
contrastive explanation will emanate from the question why did 
Napoleon seize power for himself in 1799? Why did he not side 
with the Jacobins or the Royalists? Gey] thought that Napoleon 
could not side with the Royalists because he wanted to become 
the master himself and he also feared a relapse to civil war in 
case the monarchy was restored. On the other hand, Napoleon 
could not side with Jacobins because he ‘only loved popular 
energy when clad in military uniform’. If he had sided with 
Jacobins, Napoleon would, then, perforce, have had to share 
control over France with radical demagogues of Jacobin Clubs.” 
Tulard, on the other hand, attributed the rise of Napoleon to 
power in 1799 to the French bourgeoisie’s invention of a saviour 
in the General. Having acquired property from the State and the 
Church, this ‘middle bourgeoisie’ did not want to lose it by either 
a return to the ancien regime or an extension of the revolution 
in France.*° 


Profound explanation accounts for the unusual features of a 
genetic explanation. It sometimes also explains the element of the 
first or major cause of an event. A good profound explanation will 
give comprehensive answers from the psychology of the actors, 
the ideology/ mentalities of the people in general and the social 
structure. Staying with the question about Napoleon’s rise to 
power, we may ask, ‘Generals do not normally want to usurp 
power. What led Napoleon to take control over France in 1799?’ 
After his rapid success over Sardinian and Austrian troops at 
Lombardy in 1796-7, Napoleon was convinced that he could 
become a great leader of France. His eyes were then turned towards 
Paris. He knew that the Directory was unpopular and power could 
be taken if the beneficiaries of the Revolution could be handled 
tactfully. But, then, instead of seizing power in Paris, Napoleon 


35 Pieter Geyl (1949), Napoleon. For and Against (London: Jonathan Cape): 46-7. 
6 Jean Tulard (1985), op. cit.: 350-51. 
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followed the orders of the Directory and took his army to conquer 
Egypt in 1798. Why? 


Tulard says that Napoleon took his army to Egypt because he 
hoped his glory would increase with victories there and he expected 
the situation in Paris to get worse. The way history played out was 
not according to this plan. Nelson defeated the fleet of Napoleon, 
people of Cairo revolted and the Turks moved into Egypt. Instead 
of fighting to conquer Egypt, Napoleon rushed back to Paris on 
hearing that Abel Sieyes was planning a coup d’etat.” After 
becoming popular due to military victories over Austria in 1797, 
Napoleon wanted power more than anything. But he tasted defeat 
at the hands of Nelson in Egypt and now saw power slip out of 
his hands due to political intrigues in Paris. Hence, before all was 
lost, Napoleon acted out of desperation to acquire power in France 
on November 9-10, 1799. 


A profound explanation about group behaviour also relates to 
war, though this time in Asia. On December 13, 1937, the capital 
of China, Nanjing, fell to advancing Japanese troops. These troops 
then killed ferociously and raped brutally. The unconfirmed number 
of Chinese killed by Japanese soldiers then was 200,000 and the 
figure for rape was estimated at 20,000. Historians explained this 
barbarity in different ways, viz. breakdown of discipline, training, 
ideology and extreme deprivation of reserve recruits. 


Firstly, some suggested that the severity of the barbarity was 
due to a breakdown of discipline among the Japanese soldiers. 
More recently, historians have found that ‘modern Japanese 
militarism’ trained Japanese soldiers to be brutal and be cruel to 
the enemy. Hence, their brutality was not due to the breakdown 
in discipline but due to their training. Secondly, some historians 
see that more than training, ideology was at work in the barbarity 
inflicted on the Chinese. Contempt for Chinese was ingrained 
among the Japanese through propaganda and this belief made it 


7 Ibid.: 67 & 70. 
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easier for the soldiers to kill and rape at such a massive scale. 
Thirdly, the deprivations experienced back home by the poor 
Japanese recruits explains why they went berserk after victory in 
the Chinese war. The deprived Japanese recruits showed no respect 
for civilians or international law.** 


F. Understanding Thought for Historical 
reconstruction 


In place of explanation of events in the past, historians generally 
prefer to use the term understanding the past. R.G. Collingwood 
(1889-1943) provided good examples of the difference between 
the two. Collingwood said his life’s work was to bring a 
rapprochement between philosophy and history. He stressed the 
role of thought in understanding the past. Collingwood wrote, 
‘History did not mean knowing what events followed what. It 
meant getting into other people’s heads, looking at their situation 
through their eyes, and thinking for yourself whether the way in 
which they tackled it was the right way.’°? 


‘All history is the history of thought,’ declared Collingwood. 
In a little dialectical fashion, Frederich Engels (1820-95), the arch 
historical materialist, expressed a similar idea in Feuerbach (p. 
60). He remarked, “Everything which sets men in motion must 
go through their minds; but what form it will take in the mind will 
depend very much upon circumstances.” Engels was thinking 
about what goes into the minds of people living in a society 
consisting of antagonistic classes. Unlike Engels, Collingwood 
was concermed not just about capitalism but history as a totality. 


*8 Daqing Yang (1999), ‘Convergence or divergence? Recent historical writings 
on the Rape of Nanjing,’ American Historical Review 104: 842-65. 

9 R.G. Collingwood (1939, reprinted 1978), An Autobiography (Oxford, New 
York & Melbourne: Oxford University Press): 77 & 58. In the 17th century the 
main task of philosophy was to come to terms with natural science but in the 
20th century it is to come to terms with history, thought Collingwood. Ibid. 
” Quoted in GJ. Renier (1950, 1961 reprint), History: Its Purpose and Method 
(London: George Allen & Unwin): 208. 
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‘Historical knowledge is the re-enactment in the historian’s 
mind of the thought whose history he is studying,’ Collingwood 
declared. He, then, went on to give examples. Political history is 
not political theory but the history of political thought or the ideas 
of a man engaged in political work like formation of a policy, the 
planning of means to execute it, the attempt to carry it into effect, 
the discovery that others are hostile to it, devising the means to 
overcome their hostility. A historian does not refer to the pitch 
of a statesman’s voice, the hardness of the benches on which the 
audience sat, the deafness of some in the audience while describing 
a famous speech. Instead the historian concentrates her attention 
on what the statesman wanted to say and how most of her audience 
received it or the thought in the minds of the audience and how 
these conditioned their response to the statesman’s speech. Military . 
history is not about the marches, wounded men and battles but 
description about plans and counter plans, thinking about strategy 
and tactics decided by generals, and the thought among ordinary 
soldiers implementing the plan/orders at the time of battle.*! 


History was the science of human affairs, said Collingwood, 
whereas pseudo-history included such narratives as geology, 
palaeontology, astronomy, etc. which had some historicity. History 
contained narratives of purposive activity and the value of the 
evidence in history was understood to be what the historian thought 
it was worth. On the other hand, pseudo-sciences were devoid of 
any conscious purpose; hence, relics of various kinds were 
interpreted to mean relics of different pasts that can be arranged 
chronologically.** Hence, history was about purpose of historical 
actors and the interpretation of historians. On the other hand, 
pseudo-history was a matter of arranging evidence on a time scale. 


Collingwood says that the evidence of the past comes indirectly 
to the historian. The meaning has to be inferred and hence, instead 


41 R.G, Collingwood (1939, reprinted 1978), An Autobiography (Oxford, New 
York & Melbourne: Oxford University Press): 110 & 112. 


® Tbid.: 109. 
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of being taken as the gospel truth, the testimony of historical 
actors has to be examined critically. Collingwood wanted to 
understand the past through the thought of those who lived in the 
past. He wanted historians to stress understanding or the rational 
reconstruction of the past to describe: 1) why a historical agent 
acted in some particular way? and 2) what was the outcome of 
the action? Did it succeed or fail?* 


The distinctiveness of Collingwood’s model of historical 
explanation is the concept of rational reconstruction. Scientific 
explanations are deterministic and historical explanations can be 
relativistic. In history, the rationality, or otherwise, of the action 
of a person is determined not by any law but by certain standards 
of appropriateness. Standards of appropriateness are the lived 
experience of a particular people. It cannot be taught to us and 
we can hardly understand them even if someone tries to instruct 
us about them. Historicism, therefore, claims that rationality is a 
relative phenomenon. Among the Greeks, for instance, the 
consultation of an oracle was the standard guide to action. Today, 
however, even though some people consult astrologers in very 
sensitive matters, such consultations are not considered rational.“ 


The concept of rational reconstruction of Collingwood is helpful 
in some ways but it also has its limitations. This concept tries to 
indirectly tell us that a historian is not as alien to his subject, i.e. 
the past, than say the anthropologist. The anthropologist tries to 
study a society that is either primitive or very different; and often 
the anthropologist does not know the language of the people s/ 
he is studying. Yet, we accept the credentials of the anthropologist 
to study the problem and also acknowledge her or his research 
findings. Similarly, the historian may not believe in the explanations 
given by persons of the past but s/he can understand them. This 
situation is akin to non-believers trying to understand the beliefs 


* R G Collingwood (2000) (revised edn. ) The Idea of History (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press): 441-50. 


“ Leon Pompa (2003), “Philosophy of History,” op. cit. : 436-9. 
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of the believers — the atheists/ agnostics may not subscribe to 
religious beliefs but they can understand the cosmologies of the 
believers.* 


Some limitations of the concept of rational reconstruction are 
quite evident. Collingwood asserted that all historical explanation 
should focus on the thought of the agent. This is an overstatement 
for two reasons. Firstly, rational reconstruction must explain not 
just thought/ action but economic institutions, technologies and 
art in the past. Athens achieved political supremacy in the past 
through its fleet of expensive ships/ triremes and this was built 
on the discovery of new sources of silver. No mental explanation, 
no matter how thoughtful, can capture this reason (of a fleet of 
ships built on discovery of silver) for the political supremacy of 
Athens.“ | 


Secondly, a person may give some reason for action but this 
reason may really not be the cause. Often action is an event and 
it is brought about by another event. Battles become necessary 
because one army marches to conquer territory or to avenge 
honour and the other wants to defend it. One battle could lead to 
another. These battles would continue to take place irrespective 
of the thought and talk of peace between some persons among the 
rival armies. Such a scenario does not endorse the covering law 
theory of Hempel because that theory gives no credence to emotions 
being the driving force of action. 


G. Relativism for Multiculturalism 


The emphasis on rational reconstruction leads historians to look 
at the past from the human (not celestial or natural) point of view. 
This means that human values have greater importance in historical 
understanding as compared to astronomy and nature. Human 
values used in narratives could be those of historical agents or of 


45 Ibid.: 438. 
46 This and the next paragraph are based on Leon Pompa (2003), “Philosophy 
of History op. cit.: 426-7. 
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the scholar historian. Arthur O Lovejoy had argued that historians 
live in the present but should primarily be interested in the past 
on its own terms. The values of historical agents were more 
important. The values of historical agents, he said, would inform 
us about values and ways of living other than our own. Such 
information is the prelude to making human beings more tolerant 
and liberal towards other people.*’ 


Understanding change is the basic job of historians. Usually, 
not contemporaries but the succeeding generations, especially the 
historians, know which events/ factors were more important to 
understand change.** The problem is that contemporary informants 
may not foresee the long-term significance of the events happening 
before their eyes. The historian is, therefore, forced to make her 
or his value judgement on the testimony of contemporaries. For 
instance, those who saw July 1789 in Paris and Versailles may 
have thought/ written that the reign of ‘Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity’ would be forever; and that it will end political repression 
and the ancien regime for good. Only the later generations know 
that the French Revolution of 1789 finally stabilized with the 
Third Republic in 1875. In between, France had to wade through 
the Terror of Thermidore (from 1792-4), the Bonapartism of 
Napoleon (1799-1815) and series of revolutions and counter- 
revolutions in 1830, 1848 and 1870. French history was tumultuous. 
Little wonder, therefore, that some Prussian historians called the 
French ‘vain and turbulent’ and thought that the French were no 
better than their monstrous tyrant, Napoleon. To hit the final blow, 
France was dismissed as a bad neighbour, which oscillated between 
anarchy and despotism.” 


47 A.O. Lovejoy (1959), “Present Standpoints and Past History,” in H. Meyerhoff 
(ed.) (1959), The Philosophy of History in Our Time (New York: Doubleday). 
48 W.H. Dray (1993, 2nd edn.), Philosophy of History (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall), pp. 42-6 as quoted in Leon Pompa (2003), “Philosophy of History,” 
: 440. 

” This was the opinion of Heinrich von Triestschke (1834-96). See G P Gooch 
(1952 [1913]), op. cit.: 141. 
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Normally, historians choose to analyse those events that have 
‘the widest range of causal consequences’ and ignore others. Here 
then, the criterion of importance is not contemporaenity but 
consequence of the process/ event. For instance, while writing his 
Victorian England: Portrait of an Age, GM. Young (1882-1959) 
did not mention the working class. The contemporary sources he 
consulted, viz. records maintained by factory owners, politicians 
or even philanthropists, may not have thought that the activities 
or the condition of the working class was important. A later 
historian, however, knows that the emergence of the working class 
is crucial because it transformed the economic, political and social 
life of Britain. Hence, to E P Thompson (1924-93) nothing mattered 
more than The Making of the Working Class (1963).°! 


Giving importance to an event or process also depends on the 
way it is characterised. For instance, are the actions of the Irish 
Republican Army (responsible for Easter Rising in 1916 and the 
Irish War of Independence, 1919-21) or the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (established in 1964) terrorism or are they valiant 
acts in their war for Independence? The two organisations put to 
death people and call their killing executions. The opponents of 
these organizations call them murders. Hence, to understand the 
two perceptions without prejudice or bias, a shared criterion of 
characterization has to be evolved. The question to ask here is 
whether the two organisations follow any legal and judicial process 
before what they call executions and others consider murders? Do 
the accused get a chance to defend themselves under any rule of 
law? The political theorist will have to decide the criterion under 
which murders can be called executions. Political theorists or 
specialists on the State will have to guide historians in their 
research work on terrorism.” 


° GM Young (1936), Victorian England: Portrait of an Age (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press). 

5! EP Thompson (1963), The Making of the English Working Class (London: 
Victor Gollancz) 

52 This and the subsequent paragraph are based on Leon Pompa (2003), ey 
of History,” op. cit.: 442-3. 
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In a different field, in the case of art objects, someone studying 
the sculpture of Michelangelo (1475-1564) may not consider it an 
art form. However, another may think this sculpture is truly aesthetic 
and is not made by an artisan. Hence, what is the criterion to judge 
whether this is an art form of the Italian Renaissance? The criterion 
will not be set by the historians but by art specialists. However, 
once the shared criterion of characterization is evolved, historians 
will use it. 


The aforementioned examples show that there is a constant 
dialogue between the past and the present, between the historian 
and other specialists and the historian and her/ his subjects of 
research. Pompa felt that there could be no history valid for all 
times. This was because the present is not just an addition to the 
past but a development of it. The narratives of the past are subject 
to revision because ‘the perspective from which it operates involves 
revisable metaphysical assumptions’. The criterion/ importance 
of the working class, of rule of law or of Renaissance art changes 
with time. Historians have to write on the basis of these changed 
perspectives. 


In the light of the aforementioned discussion, it could be 
summarized that any search for the whole, objective truth by a 
historian is constrained by three kinds of relativity, viz. 


e the self-perception of their societies, 

¢ the metaphysical assumptions of historians themselves, and 

e the evaluative standards made by historians. 

Hence, ‘historical reality is a process of ongoing but continuous 
change and that, as the worlds in which the historians find 
themselves differ, different aspects of the past become relevant to 
an understanding of the present.’™ 


The days of writing ‘the history’ of anything and the hope that 
it would stay valid for all time have passed. Ours is the time of 
writing ‘a history’ of any area, people and their culture. Every 


3 Tbid.: 441. 
4 Tbid. 
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successive kind of ‘a history’ will learn from its predecessor and 
be in a friendly dialogue with it. “The more the merrier’ could be 
the slogan for history in our times and ‘let’s learn from the writers 
in the past’ the motto of historians. 


H. Language conveys and constructs 


The latest controversies in History relate to whether language can 
describe the past accurately or does it construct a reality different 
from the past. Is language pictorial or is it conventional? The 
epistemological questions on language arose from Wittgenstein’s 
famous propositions that ‘All philosophy is a ‘critique of language”’ 
and ‘The limits of my language mean the limits of my world’ .» 
For pragmatist philosophers like Richard Rorty (1931-2007) the 
expression ‘linguistic turn’ stood in contrast to an epistemological 
turn in philosophy. It was meant to be an epistemological concept 
for philosophers and it was not a problem of linguistics for them.” 


The ‘linguistic turn’ marked a shift in the philosophical method. 
Its origins lie in the British school of analytic philosophy which 
started at the onset of the 20" century. The basic principle of 
linguistic turn in philosophy is that clarification of any philosophical 
problem can be done by the analysis of the language in which it 
is contained. GE Moore (1873-1958), the founding father of the 
linguistic turn, started the method of conceptual analysis (CA). 
Moore analysed a concept in relation to other concepts. For 
instance, sister is not just a word but a concept. The concept sister 
can be analysed as a female sibling in relation to brother and 
family.°’ 


5 Ludwig Wittgenstein (1961 (1922 English translation)), Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus (London and Henley: Routledge & Kegan Paul): 19 & 56. 

6 Roy Harris (2004), The Linguistics of History (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press): 11-12. 

57 Alice ter Meulen (1988), “Linguistics and the Philosophy of Language,” in 
Frederick J Newmeyer (1988), Linguistics: The Cambridge Survey (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press): 430. 
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JL Austin (1911-60) and Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889-1951) 
later changed this conceptual analysis method into a more linguistic 
process. They said that the method to clarify the meaning of an 
expression is by a description of how to use it. The slogan of this 
ordinary language philosophy was \et’s find the ‘meaning in use’. 
These philosophers asserted that contexts were important to 
understand the meaning of words. Not only this, words were 
purpose-related and the same words could be twisted around to 
beg for a favour or to crack a joke. This belief about words being 
context-dependent and purpose-related was in contrast to the truth- 
conditional meaning of words and also to the referential theories 
of meaning. The philosophers analysed how the same expression 
may mean different things when used in different contexts.” 


Philosophers define the ‘linguistic turn’ to mean a range of 
disparate trends, two of which are noteworthy. Firstly, if the word 
is more important than the world then philosophers try to make 
language logical. They weed out its imperfections like ambiguity, 
metaphor, opaque reference etc. Secondly, the ‘linguistic turn’ in 
knowledge implies that there are no ‘facts’ outside language and 
no ‘reality’ other than the one described by words. This can give 
rise to laissez faire relativism or enforce a code for philosophy 
to not ask awkward questions but ‘to leave everything as it is’.>° 


8 Tbid.: 431. 

°° Christopher Norris (1995), “The Linguistic Turn,’ in Ted Honderich (ed.), The 
Oxford Companion to Philosophy (Oxford & New York: Oxford University 
Press): 492. A simple way to begin understanding the linguistic turn may be 
to understand linguistics. According to The Oxford Companion to Philosophy 
linguistics looks at the properties of language like sound, form or language 
mathematically. The different branches of linguistics with theories of their own 
are phonetics to understand phoneme or sound signals of human speech; phonology 
to understand syllables; morphology to understand words and morphemes; syntax 
to understand constituents and phrases; semantics to understand sentences; and 
discourse structures to understand discourse representation theory. See Barry C. 
Smith (1995), “Formal Linguistics”, in Ted Honderich (ed.), The Oxford 
Companion to Philosophy (Oxford & New York: Oxford University Press): 491. 
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The world of history was familiar with the history of ideas due 
to the efforts of AO Lovejoy. From the time of the linguistic turn, 
historians began to pursue ideology and mentality more seriously. 
In history, the linguistic turn came as a part of the cultural turn. 
Together these two turns changed a lot of perspectives and frames 
in historical research. History of women became the history of 
Gender. Foucault suggested that discourses (not just state 
institutions and government policy) had a power to re-interpret 
madness, crime and sickness to the detriment of the marginal 
groups. We propose to look at some of these issues in the separate 
chapters on Gender History and New Cultural History. 


I. Conclusion 


We would like to end this chapter on the analytic philosophy of 
history with two points. Firstly, historians have failed to break out 
of the aspiration of writing objective history. This aspiration is 
anachronistic when objectivity is no longer the guiding principle 
of science (pace Einstein’s Theory of General Relativity), history 
should also grow out of its obsession with objectivity but for doing 
so it needs reflexivity. We will just explain what reflexivity means 
with an example from Sociology. Secondly, post-modernism has 
destabilized the focus of research in a lot of disciplines but it has 
failed to derail historical writing or seduce historians to abandon 
their tracks. This is because there is a strong matter-of-fact core 
in this discipline, which insists on empirical evidence and trusts 
logical arguments alone. | 


In the name of reflexive sociology, the French sociologist, 
Pierre Bourdieu, made his peers recognize the link between their 
research and their class position and ideological preferences. Some 
such recognition is necessary for historians and no ‘critical insider’ 
like Bourdieu is in sight from within history. Some avant garde 
historians have reached out to other disciplines and embraced a 
lot of socio-cultural theory from the time of doing social history. 
But few historians have introspected or taken a good critical 
within. This means a look at the discipline, its approaches and its 
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methods. If philosophers can help us understand the ideology- 
laden nature of our terms, descriptions and work, a more serious 
engagement with analytic philosophy will be worth it. 


Historians have stood their ground against postmodernism 
because we believe in some sound core fundamentals like™ 


¢ We study the past; the past may not be with us but it is 
accessible to us through evidence; 

e Mapping the past on one-to-one scale in a book of history 
is as difficult as it is to map every object on the map of an 
area; 

e Ifthe incomplete mapping of objects on a map does not lead 
us to conclude that the map is wrong, then, incomplete 
narratives of the past are also not false because accounts of 
the past are not divorced from the reality; and 

e Our accounts about the past may not be the ultimate truth 
but they are true. Our evidence and theory may not lead us 
to know what happened exactly but we are not stuck in the 
groove of ‘showing as it was’ of Ranke. We have moved on. 
Successive generations of historians enhance their 
understanding of the past by challenging the wrong 
presumptions about it held by the previous one. 


We knew that history and historical writing is an on-going 
process. Analytic philosophy has reminded us strongly that no one 
can write the last word on History. 
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Chapter 3 


THE ‘LINGUISTIC TURN’, 
ABOUT-TURN AND HISTORIANS 


I dissect words as an anatomist dissects bodies. 


—B.G. Niebuhr (1776-1831)' 


ust as fishes swim and birds fly, people talk. This phenomenon 

has biological roots, social contexts and history. The air and 
food pipes in other species are normally different. We humans 
have just one pipe and hence, cannot breathe and swallow at the 
same time. Over a period of time, the larynx (or cavity containing 
vocal cords) of the human species got pushed a little lower into 
the throat. This made it possible for us to speak.” Hence, while 
other species can make nasal sounds and imprecise noises, humans 
deliver sophisticated, well-articulated speech. 


After gaining the physiological wherewithal for speech, human 
beings showed greater cognitive imagination and created words. 


! B G Niebhur was a Denmark-born statesman-turned-historian of Prussia. See 
GP. Gooch (1952 Second edition (1913)), History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century (London: Longmans, Green and Co Ltd.): 19. 


* The larynx is the house of the vocal cords and is also called the voice box. Located 
between the fourth and sixth vertebral levels, this passageway for air is connected 
to pharynx above and trachea below. Lungs push air up and this causes vibration 
in the cords. The intensity of the vibration depends on the force of the air and 
the position of the vocal cords. The vibration creates ‘base’ frequencies which are 
then modified either by being filtered out or by creation of additional ‘resonant’ 
sounds. Speech is created when the soft palate, tongue, lips and other parts of the 
vocal tract do the filtering and additions to the sounds created by vocal cords. But 
this is just the anatomical or biological aspect of speech production. 
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These words were to denote objects found by humans in the world. 
Languages were not pictorial but were built by convention. 


We have a ‘language acquisition device’ and hence, human 
infants, not kittens, can learn languages and speak. Two things 
should be kept in mind here. Firstly, speech is an in-born human 
trait and the social environment does not gift it; otherwise, all 
persons in similar circumstances will have identical communication 
abilities. Secondly, the innate capacity of humans to learn languages 
is a cognitive function and not a behavioural one. Chomsky argued 
this in 1959 while reviewing Verbal Behaviour by B F Skinner. 
Hence, it can be said that speech is acquired due to innate 
propensities but it is framed by experience. This experience, in 
turn, is determined by social and historical contexts.’ 


With sophistication in language, grew the philosophy on it. In 
1922, Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889-1951) gave language the utmost 
importance in philosophy in his famous book Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus. He summed up some epistemological ideas on 
language in his famous propositions that ‘All philosophy is a 
‘critique of language” and ‘The limits of my language mean the 
limits of my world’.* Analysis of language became an important 
subject for philosophers sometime around then. Earlier philosophers 
mainly concerned themselves with being and reality. 


Language is a mode of communication, which is dependent on 
who speaks what (the social context) and when (the historical 
context). But language does not simply reflect the processes of 
society and history. “Some important social and historical processes 
occur within language,’ claims Raymond Williams. Language 
facilitates new kinds of relationship and new ways of seeing 
existing relationships: 


¢ by inventing new terms like capitalism, 


3 Norbert Hornstein, ““Noam Chomsky,” in Edward Craig ed (1998), Routledge 
Encyclopaedia of Philosophy (London: Routledge). 

4 Ludwig Wittgenstein (1961 (1922 English translation)), Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus (London and Henley: Routledge & Kegan Paul): 19 & 56.. 
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¢ by adapting and altering older terms like society or individual, 

¢ by extension of meaning as with terms like interest and 

¢ by transfer of meaning as with terms like exploitation.° 

We find that languages are influenced by the ideas and norms 
prevailing in the social milieu of the users. We also notice that 


e different words acquire different meanings over time; and 
e the same words could be deployed for different purposes. 
Metaphors are the symbols of language. When we call a timic 
and shy person a mouse, we are using a metaphor. At a grander 
scale, the metaphors of market capitalism are circulation, 
negotiation and exchange of goods/ services. In the feudal 
times, the metaphors were obligation and privilege of status. 
Scholars who study the change in the meaning of words over 
time and also look at the use of same words for different purposes 
are interested in ‘the linguistic turn’. The research work of historians 
on these issues represents ‘the linguistic turn’ in history. 


In this chapter, we first see that the historians valued language 
as literature and not many took the linguistic turn; then, we look 
at the growing importance of the linguistic turn for philosophers 
and its use by Claude Levi-Strauss and Hayden White; later, we 
see the change in the meaning of words in accordance with social 
change; and, finally, we note the ‘about-turn’ in the linguistic turn. 


Multi-disciplinary approach to Language 


“... There are various problems as regard language. First, 
there is the problem what actually occurs in our minds when 
we use language with the intention of meaning something by 
it; this problem belongs to psychology. Secondly, there is the 
problem as to what is the relation subsisting between thoughts, 
words, or sentence, and that which they refer to or mean; this 
problem belongs to epistemology. Thirdly, there is the problem 
of using sentences so as to convey truth rather than falsehood; 


* Raymond Williams (1983(1976)), Keywords: A vocabulary of culture and 
society (London: Fontana Paperbacks): 22. 
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this belongs to the special sciences dealing with the subject- 
matter of the sentences in question. Fourthly, there is the 
question: what relation must one fact (such as a sentence) have 
to another in order to be capable of being a symbol for that 
other? This last is a logical question...” 


(Bertrand Russell, “Introduction”, in Ludwig Wittgenstein 
(1961 (1922 English translation)), Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus 
(London and Henley: Routledge & Kegan Paul): ix.) 


A. Linguistic turn by Philosophers 


For readers and writers language is more formalized because 
written language is more convention-bound than speech. Language 
is used to 


e declare intentions like ‘I will read now’; 
e describe objects or persons like “This huge book is in small 
print’; and 
e express thoughts like “The author argues that words cohere 
with the other texts but do not correspond with reality’. 
Scholars, like others, use language to make declarations, narrate 
descriptions and express thoughts. 


It is generally thought that the pragmatist philosopher, Richard 
Rorty, first made reference to the ‘linguistic turn’ in 1967.° The 
fact, however, is that the expression was borrowed from Gustav 
Bergmann’s book Logic and Reality (1964).’ It was a watered- 
down derivative of ‘linguistic revolution’ used in the book The 
Revolution in Philosophy (1956) edited by an Oxford philosopher, 
D.F. Pears.® For pragmatist philosophers like Rorty the expression 
linguistic turn stood in contrast to an epistemological turn in 
philosophy. It was meant to be an epistemological concept for 


6 Richard M. Rorty (ed.) (1967), The Linguistic Turn. Essays in Philosophical 
Method (Chicago: University of Chicago Press). 

7 Gustav Bergmann (1964), Logic and Reality (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press). 

8 D.F. Pears (ed.) (1956), The Revolution in Philosophy (London: Macmillan). 
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philosophers and it was not a problem of linguistics for them.’ 


The linguistic turn marked a shift in the philosophical method. 
Its origins lie in the British school of analytic philosophy that 
started at the onset of the 20" century. The basic principle of 
linguistic turn in philosophy is the belief that the analysis of the 
language in which it is expressed can clarify any philosophical 
problem. George Edward Moore (1873-1958), the founding father 
of the linguistic turn, started the method of conceptual analysis 
and he analyzed a concept in relation to other concepts. For 
instance, sister is a concept and the relation it refers to can be 
analyzed as a female sibling. Sister can, therefore, be understood 
best in the context of its relations.’® 


John Landshaw Austin (1911-60) and Ludwig Wittgenstein 
(1889-1951) later changed this conceptual analysis method into 
a more linguistic process. They said that the way to clarify the 
meaning of an expression is by a description of how to use it. The 
slogan of this ordinary language philosophy was ‘meaning in use’ 
and it asserted that contexts were important to understand the 
meaning of words. This. belief was in contrast to the truth- 
conditional meaning of words and also to the referential theories 
of meaning.'!' Words may have meant just one thing for others or 


? Roy Harris (2004), The Linguistics of History (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press): 11-12. 

'0 Alice ter Meulen (1988), “Linguistics and the Philosophy of Language,” in 
Frederick J Newmeyer (1988), Linguistics: The Cambridge Survey (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press): 430. 


'! The meaning of a word looks ‘outwards’ into the world and ‘inwards’ to other 
words. David Davidson had argued that to give the meaning of a sentence is 
to give the conditions under which it is true. The sentence - ‘Dogs bite strangers’ 
— is true ‘if and only if dogs bite strangers’. The same applies to sentences with 
two conditions. For instance, ‘Shiny will eat lunch if and only if we serve ice- 
cream as dessert.’ The meaning of this sentence changes when we say, ‘We will 
serve ice-cream if and only if Shiny eats lunch.’ See Tim Crane (1995), 
‘Meaning,’ in Ted Honderich (1995), The Oxford Companion to Philosophy 
(Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press): 541-2; and David H Sanford 
(1995), ‘Iff,’ in [bid.: 393. 
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they may be a representation of reality for them. But the philosophers 
believing in the ‘linguistic turn’ analyzed how the same expression 
may mean different things when used in different contexts.'” 


Philosophers as we said before, define the ‘linguistic turn’ to 
mean a range of disparate trends, two of which are noteworthy, viz. 
words are the most important thing and reality is what has been 
described by them. Firstly, the belief that the word is more important 
that the world can excite philosophers to make language logical and 
weed out its imperfections like ambiguity, metaphor, opaque reference 
etc. Secondly, it implies that there are no ‘facts’ outside language 
and no ‘reality’ other than the one described. This can give rise to 
laissez faire relativism or enforce a code for philosophy to not ask 
awkward questions but ‘to leave everything as it is’.!? The ‘linguistic 
turn’, therefore, becomes the philosophy of the status quo. 


Richard Rorty (1931-2007) was influenced by the analytic 
philosophy of Ludwig Wittingenstein (1889-1951) and the linguistics 
of Ferdinand de Saussurre (1857-1913). Earlier linguists, like Franz 
Bopp (1791-1867) and Jakob Grimm (1785-1863), looked at the 
relation between words and things historically. Their work is called 
Historical Linguistics. Saussurean linguistics looked at the system 
of language in the present and his work inaugurated General 
Linguistics. Saussure considered words to be linguistic signs. These 
words consisted of signifier (a sound pattern of a word like C-A- 
T) and signified (a meaning or image of the feline animal on hearing 
C-A-T). There could also be a referent that is the actual object, 
meaning the animal CAT. However, no analysis was dependent on 
the referent or the CAT because Sausserean linguistics did not make 
the association of words with things compulsory." 


12 Alice ter Meulen (1988), Ibid.: 431. 

13 Christopher Norris (1995), “The Linguistic Turn,’ in Ted Honderich (ed.),op. 
cit.: 492. 

'4 Saussure said speech of individuals could be free but language was regulated 
by the group, although unknowingly. Languages become static by building 
conventions and these are difficult to change. Only new words are added to the 
vocabulary and these are coined to deal with technologies and situations. 
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Downgrading the importance of the referent made room for 
relativism in structural linguistics and in the work of the disciplines/ 
scholars who used it for analysis. Following Saussurean linguistics, 
the structure of language was formalized but its relationship to 
actual objects got relativized. A literary text was analyzed in 
structural linguistics in relation (not to the world but) to a large 
structure like a particular genre, other texts to build inter-textual 
connections, a universal narrative model or a system of recurrent 
motifs. Structural linguists did not think that reference to the real 
world and the actual object was necessary. As the influence of the 
methodology of structural linguistics spread, language and texts 
became most important in humanities and social sciences. 


B. Old Historians: ‘what is easy to read is difficult 
to write’ 


Language was important to historians as literature even in the 
heyday of scientific history. Two historians have got the Nobel 
Prize so far. Robert Fogel (b. 1926) was an economic historians 
and he shared the Nobel in 1993 for Economics with Douglas 
North. Theodor Mommsen (1817-1903), however, was the first to 
get it. A German, he started teaching Roman Law in 1848 but 
ended becoming a Professor of ancient history. His books The 
History of Rome were read as much for their historical worth as 
for their literary style. Mommsen, therefore, got the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1902."° 


Incidentally, the Nobel for literature to Mommsen came at a 
time when scientific history was the rage under the influence of 
Positivism. N.D. Fustel de Coulanges (1830-89), historian of 
antiquity and medieval France, claimed that history was not an 


'S Kris Inwood, “Robert William Fogel (b. 1926),” in DR Woolf ed. (1998), A 
Global Encyclopaedia of Historical Writing Vol. I (New York & London: Garland 
Publishing, Inc.): 321; and Catherine Rubincam, “Theodor Mommsen (1817- 
1903),” in DR Woolf ed. (1998), A Global Encyclopaedia of Historical Writing 
Vol. IT (New York & London: Garland Publishing, Inc.): 629. 
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easy science. Simple observation may lead to knowledge about 
plants but the same method would not work with humans because 
they have changed their thoughts and life in the past thousands 
of years. A historian had to study a small issue over a long duration 
of time to arrive at a generalization because Coulanges said ‘one 
day of synthesis requires years of analysis’.'° John B. Bury (1861- 
1927), a classicist who also wrote the history of ideas, was more 
emphatic by entitling his Inaugural Lecture in 1902 at Cambridge, 
‘The Science of History’. Like Coulanges, Bury specialized in 
ancient history. He closed his Inaugural Lecture by declaring that 
History ‘may supply material for literary art or philosophical 
speculation, (but) she is herself simply a science, no less and no 
more’ .'” 


Notwithstanding these scientific noises in History, there were 
those who thought that the goals of science would be served by 
giving importance to language. The importance given to language 
then was as philology and as literature. Both were considered 
useful and important for historians. Philology, or a study of 
languages like Greek and Latin, was the method of examining 
available documents and testimonies of the past. Mommsen said 
that to avoid being pedantic or fraudulent, it was necessary to 
study documents with ‘the workaday patience of a labourer, not 
the inspired patience of the scholar who divines the distant goal’."® 


At the beginning of the 20" century, G.M. Trevelyan (1876- 
1962) wrote for his peers and the public alike. Rebutting the claim 


'6 ND. Fustel de Coulanges, “An Inaugural Lecture” (1862) delivered at Strasbourg 
University and “Introduction” in History of the Political Institutions of Ancient 
France Vol. 1 (1875) reproduced in Fritz Stern (ed.) (1970 2™ edn. (1956)), The 
Varieties of History: From Voltaire to the Present (London: Macmillan): 181 & 
190. 

17 J. B. Bury (1902), “The Science of History,” reproduced in Fritz Stern (ed.) 
(1970 2nd edn. (1956)), Ibid.: 223. 


'8 Rectorial Address of Theodor Mommsen (1874), “On the Training of Historians,” 
reproduced in Fritz Stern (ed.) (1970 2 edn. (1956)), Ibid.: 195. 
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that History was a science, Trevelyan claimed that ‘History as 
literature has a function of its own’ and those ‘athirst for knowledge 
will read it if only it be presented to them in an interesting form’. 
In the essay, “Clio, A Muse” Trevelyan remarked, ‘what is easy 
to read has been difficult to write’ and the idea that ‘a crabbed 
style betokens a deep thinker or conscientious worker is the reverse 
of the truth’.” | 


Apart from its importance as philological source and literature, 
Marc Bloch (1886-1944) considered language the first tool of 
historians. He said that historians must use ‘appropriate language’. 
A historian’s language should neither ‘vacillate’ nor be ‘ambiguous’. 
It should be “capable of describing the precise outlines of the facts’ 
and be flexible enough to adapt itself to further discoveries.” 


E.H. Carr (1892-1982) also wanted historians to use language 
carefully. He did not want historians to be discussing big phenomena 
like War and Revolution loosely. The causes of two wars were not 
the same nor were the consequences of two revolutions identical. 
On the other hand, to see a larger picture some kind of generalization 
was necessary because what ‘distinguishes a historian from a 
collector of facts is generalization’. But the historian should make 
the generalization consciously. It must not result from a careless 
use of language by her/ him. Here Carr cautioned, “The very use 
of language commits the historian, like the scientist, to 
generalization.’”' 


C. New Historians and the Linguistic turn 


Not many historians took note of this concept ‘linguistic turn’, busy 
as they were with writing their political and social history. Ludwig 


'? GM. Trevelyan (1913), “Clio Rediscovered,” reproduced in Fritz Stern (ed.) 
(1970 2nd edn. (1956)), Ibid.: 240 & 245. 


” Marc Bloch (1954), Historian’s Craft (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press): 130. 


7! B.H. Carr (1961), What is History? (Harmondsworth: Penguin): 63-4. 
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Wittgenstein, who helped initiate the ‘linguistic turn’, used the 
simile of an ancient city to explain the creation and growth of 
language. In his Philosophical Investigations Wittgenstein wrote:” 


“Our language can be seen as an ancient city: a maze of little 
streets and squares, of old and new houses, and of houses 
with additions from various periods; and this surrounded by 
a multitude of new boroughs with straight regular streets and 
uniform houses”. 


Roy Harris, a distinguished linguist and Oxford don, found 
leading historians either indifferent or unfamiliar with linguistics.” 
In the hands of historians, therefore, the concept ‘linguistic turn’ 
acquired a very different meaning. Let us begin with those who 
were indifferent to linguistics and they, incidentally, are the 
overwhelming majority. 


Ludmilla Jordanova wrote on history and the field with which 
history interacts but does not mention linguistics.“ Arthur Marwick 
in the first edition of The Nature of History (1970) ignores 
linguistics. He takes note of history and its neighbouring disciplines 
of the social sciences like geography, psychology, economics, 
sociology, anthropology, politics etc. but he does not mention 
linguistics.” In his revised book in 2001, Marwick tried to make 
amends. He mentions the relation of history with the structure and 
devices of language.” Unfortunately, here also he fails to distinguish 


2 Ludwig Wittgenstein (1958), Philosophical Investigations (Oxford: Blackwell) 
as quoted by Roy Harris (2003), History, Science and the Limits of Language: 
An Integrationist Approach (Shimla: Indian Institute of Advanced Study): 14. 
3 Roy Harris is Professor Emeritus of General Linguistics at the University of 
Oxford. His books on linguistic theory and the history of linguistic thought 
include The Language Myth (1981), Rethinking Writing, Saussure and his 
Interpreters (2001) and The Necessity of Artspeak. 

% Tudmilla Jordanova (2000), History in Practice (London: Amold): 59-90. 
25 Arthur Marwick (1970), The Nature of History (London: Macmillan), chapter 4. 
26 Arthur Marwick (2001), The New Nature of History: Knowledge, Evidence, Language 
(Houndmills: Palgrave): 292-3. Also see Arthur Marwick (2002), “Knowledge and 
language: history, the humanities, the sciences,’ History 87: 17-33. 
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philology from linguistics, says Harris. Philology is a broader 
term that includes deciphering old lost languages, the history and 
literature of languages, and historical linguistics. Linguistics, on 
the other hand, is concerned more with the internal structure of 
language. 


The most factual and empirical historical research is not without 
theoretical assumptions. It has been claimed that ‘history is perhaps 
the discipline where cultural theory has been most fiercely resisted 
and where its impress has been most superficial’.”’” Yet, we find 
that, around three decades back, historians began revitalizing their 
scholarship with modern and postmodern theories in linguistics, 
cultural anthropology, literary studies, sociology and philosophy. 
Postmodern/ post-structuralist scholarship marked the end of the 
optimistic era of Enlightenment with hope in continuous progress 
as manifested in the belief of scientific learning and objective 
history. The growth of postmodern consciousness in History has 
been linked to post-Holocaust (where only Jews were impacted) 
and the horrors of Second World War (which affected all). Dominick 
LaCapra said that the Holocaust was a divider between modernism 
and postmodernism.” Jurgen Habermas, the political philosopher, 
also reportedly said that ‘something happened at Auschwitz that 
no one thought was possible and this changed the basis for 
continuity of life in history’ .” 

The Presidential addresses in American Historical Association 
began taking cognisance of language and culture as forces of 
history thirty years ago. William J. Bouwsma referred to the 
bewilderment of entering the ‘post modern age’ in 1978. David 


27 Simon Gunn (2006), History and Cultural Theory (Harlow: Pearson Longman), 
p. 192. Reviewed by Lloyd Kramer in Journal of Modern History, Vol. 80, No. 
4, December 2008 , pp. 905-907. 

%8 Dominick LaCapra (1994), Representing the Holocaust: History, Theory, 
Trauma (ithaca, N.Y.): 188. ; | 

29 Habermas as quoted in introduction to Saul Friedlander (1992), Probing the 
Limits of Representation: Nazism and the ‘Final Solution’ (Cambridge, MA) 
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Harlan claimed in 1989 that the linguistic turn questioned the 
belief in a determinable past and turned historical knowledge to 
‘a tissue of remnants and fabrications concealing an essential 
absence’. In 1997, Joyce Appleby, like she had done along with 
Lynn Hunt and Margaret Jacob in 1994, called for a balanced 
return to social history. She thought that post-structuralist theories 
of discourse only confirmed the ‘irreducible positivistic element’ 
in history. In 2008, Gabrielle M. Spiegel is happy that the post- 
structuralist trend is declining among historians. But she says 
Derrida’s deconstruction has ‘taught us to listen to silence’, the 
past is material existence of one time that is now silenced and the 
task of the historian is to solicit those past narratives to emerge 
from their silences.*° 


D. Linguists and Historians: Rarely understood each 
other 


Linguists and historians have some commonalities and some dis- 
similarities. The field for Linguists is language and they deal with 


~- 


e expressions (or signifiers), 

¢ the image the words refer or create (or the signified) and. 

¢ the actual objects to which the words refer (or the referents). 

The field for historians is the past and they use expressions or 
signifiers and their referents are actual objects. Hence, for instance, 
others who represent society in their films make loud disclaimers 
that their work is creative and they do not intend to reflect reality. 
The historian, on the other hand, claims to represent reality. These 
contrary claims regarding reality distinguish the historian from 
postmodern scholars. 


A historian would like to represent reality and like her readers 
to consider her research articles/ books as actual narratives on real 
events and persons. On the other hand, even when they are not 


3% Gabrielle M. Spiegel (2009), “The Task of the Historian,’ Presidential Address, 
The American Historical Review, 114, 1 (February 2009), 9 & 14-5. 
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concocting things other narrators declare that ‘the characters and 
events in their stories, films and fictional narratives are not 
portraying any real person or institution’ and any similarity with 
someone, living or dead, is coincidental. This is usually done to 
avoid litigation because, if found guilty of misrepresentation, the 
penalty may be huge. But it is also a fact that no work of fiction 
is divorced from reality and no author sanitizes her/ his writing 
from actual events or persons. Yet, the fiction writers or film 
makers insist on disowning the connection of their work with 
reality. 


Contrary to this, historians may like to declare:*! 


The characters, situations and events in this book portray, and 
are intended to portray, real persons, real situations and real 
events, unless indicated to the contrary. 


No representation, no past” 


Words which linguists study are usually in use. The past 
historians study is, by definition, dead and gone. The material of 
the historians does not speak for themselves because, if it did, 
then, scholars entering the archives would have emerged from it 
with the same story/narrative. From the available evidence, the 
historians infer structures, processes, trends, watersheds, statistical 
references, influences, movements, explanations, meanings etc. 
After analysis, historians represent the past. Hence, inference and 
representation are integral to history. History is more imagined 
than found in the past and hence, the aesthetic over-determines 
the empirical, claims Keith Jenkins.*° 


*! Roy Harris (2004), The Linguistics of History (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press): 204. 7 

* F. Ankersmit (2006), “Presence” and Myth. History and Theory, 45, No. 3: 
328. 

* Once a Marxist, Keith Jenkins claims to be a post-Marxist populariser of 
postmodern History now. See Keith Jenkins (2009), At the Limits of History: 
Essays on Theory and Practice (London and New York: Routledge), chapter 15, 
““Nobody does it better’: Radical History and Hayden White,” p. 264 & 268. 
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Historians are always one stage behind the material remains of 
the past because they do not get to see the whole past. Moreover, 
the records/remains they see have been selected, indexed and 
catalogued by expert archivists/archaeologists. The records/ remains 
historians study have come to them through a process of 
historification or historicization. | 


Historification of beliefs is the key to making History. Some 
events may have taken place and some historians may have given 
accounts of them. But this per se may not make history. History is 
made when the event and the account on it are integrated with ‘human 
intellectual activity which identifies ‘history’ as a separate category 
with its own characteristics’. It is by this integration that the event 
and the account are both ‘historified’ and they become ‘historical’ .** 


Roy Harris says that History is a super category of modern 
civilization like science and arts. He defines it in the following 
words:*° 


e History is a body of beliefs, not a body of facts. 

e History is made, not given. 

e History is constantly changing because it’s making never 
stops. 

e History is a changing body of beliefs about the past. 


EK. Use of linguistics in social anthropology 


Among social scientists, Claude Levi-Strauss (1908-2009), the 
Belgian anthropologist who mostly lived in France, was the first 
to use linguistic theory in his work. Levi-Strauss was impressed 
that many sentences can be formed from limited rules and finite 
words in a language. He said his interest in linguistics was triggered 
by Roman Jakobson but regretted that this discipline had become 
complicated later. In his Elementary Structures of Kinship Levi- 
Strauss claimed to use linguistics to reduce to a few principles the 


4 Roy Harris (2004), op. cit.: 42. 
35 [bid.: 226. 
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‘bewildering multitude of specific explanations for every custom 
in every society’.*° Functionalists, like Emile Durkheim, Talcott 
Parsons and Robert Merton, drew on analogies from the biological 
system. They thought society was a system of parts which were 
of utility to one another and which were in equilibrium due to 
organized dependence. Structuralists like Levi-Strauss studied the 
inter-relation of the basic elements in society. The Structuralists 
look at the way social relations define and structure persons, 
groups and institutions and do not study the motives or purposes 
of agents (either people or organizations). | 


Exchange is the basis of life in society and a social group is 
an exchange system, said Levi-Struass. People exchange words 
in their speech; their economic transactions lead to an exchange 
of wealth/ goods; and they exchange women to establish kinship. 
Women have value but they also become signs that circulate in 
the kinship system. Kinship is a system of communication and it 
is amenable to ‘scientific analysis’. It can be reduced to four 
relationships in which the avuncular relationship (mother’s brother/ 
sister’s son) stems from relations of alliance (husband/ wife), 
descent (father/son) and consanguinity (brother/sister). Incest was 
taboo in all societies as a reflection of emergence from nature. 
Cross cousin (the children of a brother and a sister) marriages were 
preferred over parallel cousin (the children of two brothers or two 
sisters) marriages in most societies.*’ Bourdieu criticized this 
model because he did not think social agents were robots created 
to follow the rules of the social structure. Bourdieu gave agents 
the power to evolve strategies for manipulating the rules of society 
or even getting around them.* 


*° Claude Levi-Strauss (1988), Conversation with Claude Levi-Strauss by Didier 
Eribon (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press): 103 & 114- 
115. 

7 Robert Deliege (2004 (2001 in French), Levi-Strauss Today: An Introduction 
to Structural Anthropology (Oxford/ New York: Berg): 59-61. 


38 Pierre Bourdieu (1980), The Logic of Practice (Paris: Minuit): 272. 
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F. History is a plot: Hayden White 


Only a few historians, like Hayden White (1928-), took the concept 
of ‘linguistic turn’ seriously. White tried to blaze a trail of new 
thinking on history with his Metahistory: The Historical 
Imagination in Nineteenth-Century Europe (1973) which were 
followed by Tropics of Discourse: Essays in Cultural Criticism 
(1978) and The Content of the Form: Narrative Discourse and 
Historical Representation (1987). White’s effort was commendable 
because there used to be immense hostility towards ‘theory- 
mongering’ among the professional historians. Hence, we know 
that EH Carr (1892-1982) used the Marxist method in his work. 
But Carr’s classic text What is History? was quite oblivious of 
the new theories of (not Michel Foucault, Roland Barthes and 
Jacques Derrida) but also of thinkers within the Marxist tradition 
like Horkheimer or Herbert Marcuse of the Frankfurt School, 
Antonio Gramsci and Louis Althusser.*’ 


Hayden White is credited with being the ‘first to grapple 
systematically with the manner in which literary artistry is not 
merely decorative and ancillary but integral to historical writing’ .” 
White did not challenge the reality of the past as it existed but 
he tried to show that the past was used by people as they desired. 
Hence, scholars invented/ imagined the past as much as they found 
it. In Metahistory White showed how words were used by select 
members of two 19" century group of scholars, viz. historians like 
Leopold von Ranke, Jules Michelet, Alexis de Tocqueville and 
Jacob Burckhardt and philosophers of history like GWF Hegel, 
Karl Marx, Frederich Nietzche and Benedetto Croce. 


It is a truism that historians find facts and novelists invent them. 
But it is a fact that in her work each historian plots her story with 
a beginning, middle and end. White came out with his theory of 
‘deep structure’ of historical narrative. A historical narrative passes 


39 Keith Jenkins (1995), On ‘What is History?’: From Carr and Elton to Rorty 
and White (London and New York: Routledge): 62. 
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through five stages, viz. it is first a chronicle, then a story, third 
it is made into a plot, fourth it is embellished with argument and 
fifth it gets an ideological tinge or slant. White listed 19 variables 
from which historical narratives are made:*! 


There are three primitive elements of unprocessed historical 
record like: 


1. Traces 

2. Chronicle 

3. Story 

These three are used to explain the past by non-primitive narrative 
elements, by a plot and by ideology, all of which have been borrowed 
from different literary and social thinkers.** White depends on 
Stephen Pepper’s ‘world hypotheses’ for his four non-primitive 
narrative elements, which are strategies to seek the truth, viz. 


4. Formism 

5. Organism 

6. Mechanism 

7. Contextualism 

White borrows the old archetypes of Northrop Fryre that plots 
can be woven by using the story models of 


8. Romance to illustrate which Jules Michelet was chosen by 
White” 

9. Comedy to illustrate which Leopold von Ranke was chosen 

10. Tragedy to illustrate which Tocqueville was chosen 

11. Irony or satire for which Burckhardt was chosen. 


4 John Clive quoted in Harry Ritter (1999), “Hayden V. White 1928-,” in Kelly 
Boyd ed. (1999), Encyclopedia of Historians and Historical Writing Volume 2: 
(London/ Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers): 1295. 


41 Keith Jenkins (1995), On ‘What is History?’ op. cit.: 149-150. 
42 See Frederic Jameson (1988(1976)), The Ideologies of Theory, Essays, 197]- 
1986 Volume 1: Situations of Theory (London: Routledge): 154. 


4 For information on this see Peter digs (2004), What is Cultural History? 
(Cambridge: Polity): 80. 
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White uses Karl Mannheim’s political ideal types (or Ideology) 
to explain the past in the modes of 


12. Anarchism 

13. Conservatism 

14. Radicalism 

15. Liberalism 

Historians or philosophers may provide a sense of narrative, plots 
or ideology to the past but these then remain the isolated work of 
individual scholars. How do the works of different scholars get 
classified and how do they relate to one another? For this White uses 
the theory of tropes proposed in the 18" century by the Italian 
philosopher historian, Giambattista Vico (1668-1744). Vico believed 
that the logic of poetry’s historically elaborated deep structures 
contain the source of all thought and the figures of speech (viz. 
metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche and irony) give form to all 
expressions.“ There was a realization that a great work of history 
does not merely present data but uses rhetoric to produce significant 
meaning in the data. The following tropes, produced by poetic 
insights, were used by White to classify historical narratives: 


16. Metaphor defined as the figure of speech in which a name or 
descriptive term is transferred to some object different from, 
but analogous to, that to which it is properly applicable;* 


“ Patrick Hutton (1998), “Hayden White (b. 1928), in DR Woolf (1998), A 
Global Encyclopedia of Historical Writing Vol 2 (New York and London: Garland 
Publishing Inc.): 942. Vico divided history in to three ages, viz. age of Gods, 
Heroes and Men. Each age was distinguished by its law, language and mentality. 
‘Poetic mode of thought’ was concrete and metaphorical like the thought of 
children. This ‘poetic mode of thought’ prevailed in the age of Gods. See Peter 
Burke (1998), “Giambattista Vico (1668-1744),” in DR Woolf (1998), A Global 
Encyclopedia of Historical Writing Vol 2 (New York and London: Garland 
Publishing Inc.): 922. 

45 The Oxford English Dictionary formerly called A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1961 (1933)): Vol. VI, 384. 
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17. Metonymy defined as a figure of speech which consists in 
substituting for the name of a thing the name of an attribute 
of it or of something closely related;” 

18. Synecdoche defined as a figure by which amore comprehensive 
term is used for a less comprehensive term or vice versa; as 
whole for a part or part for whole, for example genus for 
species and species for genus;*’ and 

19. Irony defined as a figure of speech in which the intended 
meaning is the opposite of that expressed by the words used; 
usually taking the form of sarcasm or ridicule in which the 
laudatory expressions are used to imply condemnation or 
contempt.” 

Roy Harris found Hayden White in dire linguistic straits and 
his understanding of the basics to be faulty. White was influenced 
by the literary critic Northrop Frye and the linguist Roman 
Jakobson.*” White believes that Jakobson recognized a poetic 
element in the historical discourse and that this poetic element hid 
their subjectivity and cultural se sic from themselves. Then, 
White says: 


If Jakobson is right, then historical writing must be analyzed 
primarily as a kind of prose discourse before its claims to 
objectivity and truthfulness can be tested. This means 
subjecting any historical discourse to a rhetorical analysis, 
so as to disclose the poetical understructure of what is meant 
to pass for a modest prose representation of reality. 


46 Tbid.: Vol. VI, 398. 

47 Tbid.: Vol. X, 380 

48 Ibid.: Vol. V, 484. 

” Northop Frye (1957), Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press) and Roman Jakobson (1960), ‘Closing Statement: linguistics and poetics,’ 


in T.A. Sebok (ed.) (1960), Style in Language (Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology). 


50 Hayden White (1978), Tropics of Discourse: Essays in Cultural Criticism 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press): 105. 
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This shows that White has misunderstood Jakobson who said 
that ‘the verbal structure of a message depends primarily on the 
predominant function’.°! The predominant function of historical 
accounts is not poetic but referential. Hence, it is odd for leading 
historians of historical ideas to give priority to the poetic function. 
White is sending troops into battle without armour, alleged Harris. 
‘He has just given them postmodern theoretical ointment and the 
troops have been brainwashed into believing that this ointment 
will deflect all their wounds’.*” 


G. The Meaning of the word: Arts, Science and 
History 


The word art has been used in English since the 13" century. It 
is derived from the Old French word art. The Latin root of this 
word is artem. It meant skill. Until late 17" century the word art 
did not stand for specialization and it could be used alike in 
mathematics, medicine and fishing. The medieval university 
curriculum consisted of ‘seven arts’ that included astronomy, 
arithmetic, geometry, grammar, logic, music and rhetoric. From 
late 17" century, some skills, like drawing, painting, engraving 
and sculpture, were called fine arts. The Royal Academy excluded 
engravers from the category of artists. From late 18" century, there 
began a distinction between artist and artisan. The artisan was 
defined as a skilled manual labourer working without intellectual, 
imaginative or creative purposes.” 


The development of culture and aesthetics completed the 
distinction between fine arts and useful arts. Singers and actors 


*! Roman Jakobson (1960), “Closing Statement: linguistics and poetics,’ in T.A. 
Sebok (ed.) (1960), Style in Language (Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Institute 
of Technolgy): 353. 

°° Roy Harris (2004), The Linguistics of History (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press): 209-210. 

°3 Raymond Williams (1983(1976)), Keywords: A vocabulary of culture and 
society (London: Fontana Paperbacks): 40-1. 
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were called artistes. Writers and composers were added to the list 
of artists in the 19" century. The artisans and operatives among 
skilled workers were engaged in useful arts out of which technology 
was born. The use value of the products of fine arts was negligible 
but after specialization some exchange value of them could be 
conceptualized. | 


Science 


Science came into English in the 14" century. Its forerunner 
word was the French word science and the Latin scientia which 
means knowledge. Whereas science meant knowing something 
theoretically, conscience meant knowing something with conviction 
and commitment. Making of dials in the 17" century, was first 
called a science but later it was called art. This demonstrated that 
any skill requiring theoretical knowledge was science whereas it 
was an art if it only required practice.°° 


In the 18" century, a distinction was made between practical 
and theoretical knowledge, between experiment and experience. 
Experience could be specialized into two kinds, viz. in practical 
and customary knowledge and in inner subjective (literary/ 
speculative) knowledge and external objective knowledge. Science 
was a matter of theoretical and methodical demonstration. It came 
to be associated with the study of nature. Other studies may also 
be theoretical and methodical. However, in the 19" century science 
was dealing with the material of natural sciences, like Physics 
Chemistry and Biology.”° 


History 

The word history in English is drawn from the forerunner word(s) 
histoire in French and historia in Latin. The root for all these is 
the Greek word istoria that meant inquiry. For Greek historians 


4 Ibid.: 41-2. 
5S Ibid: 277. 
96 [bid.: 277-8. 
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like Herodotus, therefore, istoria was knowledge acquired after 
an inquiry into questions like ‘why people went to war with each 
other?’ Yet, in English, the word history and story (derived from 
the same root words and forerunner words) were mixed up for 
both an imagined narrative and for true events. Previously, in the 
name of history, we used to get only specific accounts of wars, 
kings or people. But from late 15" century, history became organized 
as generalized knowledge of the past.*’ 


Not just the works of historians but the word ‘history’ itself is 
liable to more than one interpretation. This opens the door to 
semantics and multiple meanings. On the one hand, history means 
‘events of the past’. On the other hand, history means writings on 
the past by historians as in the title of books, The History of 
Modern India. 


Among the first known sources who pointed out the two 
meanings of history was Shotwell. He is reported to have said that 
history could mean the record of events or the events themselves. 
In his book An Introduction to Philosophy of History, W.H. Walsh 
wrote it is a ‘simple and familiar fact that the word “history” is 
itself ambiguous’. He then narrates the two meanings of the word: 
‘the totality of past human actions and the narrative or account 


of them we construct now’.~” 


John Cannon (1980) expressed the same thing. He wrote that 
the word history carries two meanings, viz. what actually happened 
or the events of the past and ‘also our analyses of and commentaries 
upon what happened.’® Beginning with the 1980s, the more self- 
conscious generation of historians began noticing more frequently 


7 Tbid.: 146. 

$8 J.T. Shotwell (1910), ‘History,’ Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edn., Vol. 13 
- Sa. 

59 W.H. Walsh (1967) An Introduction to Philosophy of History 3rd edn. (London: 
Hutchinson): 16. 

6 John Cannon (ed.) (1980), The Historian at Work (London: Allen & Unwin): 
7-8. 
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these two meanings of history and mentioning them. John Tosh 
in his The Pursuit of History (1984) said the same thing about 
history referring to ‘what actually happened in the past and to the 


representation of the past in the work of the historians’.°' 


Thereafter, in the early 1990s, two historians elaborated the 
difference in the meanings of history in three lines, instead of one 
as was done previously. Bernard Bailyn said (1994):” 


The word ‘history’ has, I think, two meanings. One is simply 
what happened; that is, the events, developments, 
circumstances, and thoughts of the past, as they actually 
occurred. The other is history as knowledge of what happened, 
the record or expression of what occurred. 


David Carr (1995) also said the same thing but he interlaced 
it with a lot of jargon:® 


‘History’ in English (and its equivalent in most modern 
European languages) has two primary senses: (1) the temporal 
progression of large-scale human events and actions, primarily 
but not exclusively in the past; and (2) the discipline or 
inquiry in which knowledge of the human past is acquired 
or sought. 


It was a self-proclaimed ‘re-thinker of History’, Keith Jenkins, 
who tried to disaggregate the word History. He began with accepting 
the two meanings of history being ‘that which has been written/ 
recorded about the past’ and also ‘the past itself’. Jenkins, however, 
wants us to use three different words to indicate the work of 
historians, the field of the past and relations between these two. 
The writings of historians should not be called history but 


®! John Tosh (1984) The Pursuit of History: Aims, Methods and New Directions 
in the Study of Modern History (London: Longman): vii. 


* Bernard Bailyn (1994), On the Teaching and Writing of History (Hanover: 
University Press of New England): 7. 

** David Carr (1995), “The Philosophy of History,’ in R. Audi (ed.), The Cambridge 
Dictionary of Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press) : 584-5. 
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Historiography; the happenings that have gone on everywhere 
should be called the past; and History should be used to indicate 
‘the whole ensemble of relations’ between the past and 
historiography.” 


This may not be such a happy solution of the issue that the word 
History has different meanings. The postmodernists like to believe 
that what the historians write is a ‘discourse’, their subject matter 
is the past but the two ‘float free of each other’. This is not what 
historians will like to think about their work. 


H. Heeding the ‘linguistic turn’: Quentin Skinner 
Quentin Skinner is the Regius Professor of History at Cambridge 
University. Like Wittgenstein, he also believes that ‘words are also 
deeds’. Language, he said, had two dimensions—meaning and 
linguistic action. The scholars interested in the meaning dimension 
of language studied the sense and reference aspect of words and 
sentences. Traditional hermeneutics was concerned only with the 
meaning dimension of language. 


On the other hand, J.L. Austin referred to the linguistic action 
dimension of language by which is meant that speakers can do 
a range of things by using words and sentences. Skinner says that 
he would like to concentrate on the meaning and linguistic action 
dimension of language simultaneously. In his study of conceptual 
change, Skinner wants to understand the ‘meanings’ of terms. But 
he also wants to figure out what can be done with the terms, to 
examine their relationship with each other and their relationship 
to broader networks of beliefs. The beliefs have to be understood 
in the wider intellectual frameworks and the broader frameworks 
should be understood in the longue duree, says Skinner.® Hence, 
to understand the meanings of concepts Skinner would like us to 


6 Keith Jenkins (1991), Rethinking History (London/ New York: Routledge): 6. 
6 Quentin Skinner (2002), Visions of Politics Volume I: Regarding Method 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press): 3-5. 
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study their relationship with one another; then, examine their 
relationship with broader networks of beliefs; and, finally, 
understand these beliefs in the wider intellectual frameworks over 
a long period of time. 


Quentin Skinner spoke of his method of interpreting and 
analyzing historical texts for an understanding of political theory. 
While studying the history of ideas, other scholars give prominence 
to thinkers and their ‘classic texts’. Hence, depending on which 
period a scholar is studying, chronological narratives of the chief 
works of the leading thinkers constitute any book on the History 
of Ideas. For the early modern period, the leading thinkers whose 
works are chronologically discussed normally include Machiavelli, 
Erasmus, Moore, Luther, Calvin etc.© 


Skinner was dissatisfied with this method of enquiry and 
presentation. He thought that the intellectual context and the political 
condition both deserved to be given their due in the study of 
‘classic texts’ of major thinkers. Firstly, Skinner wanted political 
life to be given as much importance as the theories proposed for 
them. He felt that it is better to ‘focus on the more general social 
and intellectual matrix out of which the works’ of pioneering 
scholars arose. Skinner accepts that ideas may not be the 
superstructure and they may not be the direct product of the social 
base. But he still preferred to study society because, according to 
Skinner, the ‘main problems of the political theorist’ and the 
‘leading subjects of debate’ come from political life. 


Secondly, Skinner thought that the intellectual context in which 
the “classic texts’ were written also merits consideration. These 
texts were based on some ‘inherited assumptions about political 
society’. The questions. these texts raised and the debates they 
triggered were in a ‘normative vocabulary’ prevalent at the time. 


© This understanding on the method of Skinner is based on Quentin Skinner 
(2000 (1978)), The foundations of modern political thought Volume One: The 
Renaissance (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
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Studying this vocabulary and assumptions of the text would pave 
the way to understanding the intellectual context of leading thinkers. 
For the history of a political theory with a genuinely historical 
character, Skinner suggested that study of political theory be 
linked to political life and the intellectual: context. 


A good example of the importance of intellectual context is the 
way the term pre-history was coined in the 19" century. Indirectly, 
Darwin was responsible for the word pre-history. Darwin suggested 
the evolution of human life over thousands of years. From this 
it became evident that human existence pre-dates the tales coming 
from Herodotus and his successors. Ancient skeletons, tools and 
rock paintings came to be seen as historical material in Archaeology 
and excavation was added as a method of investigating the past. 
Similarly, Darwin found material to study the past in the primitive . 
communities who roamed naked, were merciless to those not from 
their small tribe and had no government. The word pre-history was 
coined in this intellectual context but the academic foundations 
of European anthropology were also laid in this manner.*’ 


Skinner claimed that we would understand the classic texts 
better if we first understood the history of ideologies and the 
general framework of the times. We will be able to see, not just 
the arguments of authors but their questions, assumptions and the 
prevailing conventions of political debate. Locating the texts in 
their contexts may look like providing historical background to 
the text but it is a step towards a deeper understanding and 
interpretation. We will understand the arguments better if we know 
about the general political vocabulary of the age we study.® 


Skinner was clear that in excavating the genuinely historical 
spirit of the history of philosophy he would not enter the ‘thought 
processes of long-dead thinkers’. His purpose was simply defined 


67 G Daniel (1962), The Idea of Prehistory (London: Watts) as quoted in Roy 
Harris (2004), The Linguistics of History (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press): 183-4. 

6 Quentin Skinner (2000 (1978)), op. cit.: xiii. 
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to ‘use the ordinary techniques of historical enquiry’: 


e To grasp the concepts of the thinkers; 
To follow their distinctions; 

¢ To appreciate their beliefs; and 

¢ To see things their way, as far as possible. 

Skinner deals with texts in such a holistic manner that he has 
no anxiety of keeping his distance from post-modern cultural 
criticism. In fact he says such criticism is beneficial because under 
the influence of postmodernism historians can turn more reflective 
about the relation between language and social power. He writes:” 


66 


. we employ our language not merely to communicate 
information but at the same time to claim authority for our 
utterances, to arouse the emotions of our interlocutors, to 
create boundaries of inclusion and exclusion and to engage 
in many other exercises of social control.” 


From a study of the texture of moral, social and political 
thinking in the past we learn that philosophical argument is also 
intertwined in claims to social power. We come to know about the 
endless disputes about the application of evaluative terms, there 
are continuous struggles to win recognition and legitimacy, and 
we see that the most abstract system of thought is also puffed up 
by strong ideological motivations. All this leads Skinner to conclude 
that ‘the principles governing our moral and political life have 
been disputed in a manner as if the thinkers were in a battlefield 
and not seminar rooms’.”! 


Skinner noted the way Sir Lewis Namier lamented the absence 
of moral ideals and political principles in English politics of the 
18 century. He tried to see how conservative moralists ran down 
the entrepreneurs for their ‘wicked and un-Christian-like dealings’. 


© Quentin Skinner (2002), op. cit.: 3. 
™ Ibid: §. | 
™ Ibid: 7: 
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It is no surprise, therefore, that in the 17" century, the traders 
thought they deserved more respect and honour.” 


Social actors often turn into innovating ideologists who try to 
incite, persuade and convince their readers/ listeners to adopt some 
novel point of view. Their success or failure is a matter of historical 
investigation. But the rhetoric social ideologists deploy, the 
evaluative-descriptive terms they use and the illocutionary effects 
these terms have is a linguistic matter.” Max Weber in The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism shows how the early 
capitalists represented their lives as painstaking and their behaviour 
as religiously dedicated to their calling. The Protestant conception 
of calling was distinctly related to two things. Firstly, it was close 
to the Protestant ideal of individual service and devotion to God. 
Secondly, it was close to the commercial belief in the importance 
of duty, service and devotion to one’s work.” 


New terms were coined and existing neutral words were 
converted into a favourable term to commend the behaviour of the 
early capitalists. The word frugality came into widespread use 
with a positive connotation towards the end of the 16" century. 
The words discerning and penetrating were used to commend 
people with a range of talents necessary for commerce and 
industry.” We may now think that for academic jobs now we need 
discerning minds, which can produce a penetrating analysis but 
once these were qualities for traders and industrialists. 


Giving words with negative connotations a neutral, if not positive 
meaning was the most difficult of all these rhetorical practices. 
Before the early 17" century, the words shrewd and shrewdness 
were used contemptuously and disapprovingly. Gradually, the 
meaning of these words changed and it has now come to mean 
a word approving good commercial sense.” 


7” Tbid.: 147. 
®B Tbid.: 149. 
™ Ibid.: 150-1. 
% [bid.: 151-2. 
% [bid Toe 
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To disapprove the aristocratic life of conspicuous consumption, 
phrases like squandering one’s substance came to be used. The 
term exorbitantly was also used to show the extravagance of 
aristocrats. As opposed to this, being a spendthrift was approved 
as an aspect of ‘godly parsimony’. To condemn the ideals of the 
aristocratic and hierarchical society in the 17" century, terms like 
obsequious and condescending were used disapprovingly.”’ 


Approval for the conduct of early capitalists was organized not 
just by coining new terms or giving old terms new meaning. The 
criterion for the application of commendatory terms was also 
manipulated to approve the questionable behaviour of early 
capitalists. Attempts were made to challenge ideological opponents 
by connecting the principles of Protestant Christianity with early 
modern commercial practices. The criterion of words like provident 
and religious were manipulated as a part of this rhetorical strategy. 
In the later part of the 17" century, miserly conduct was commended 
as provident behaviour and the care and foresight in monetary 
affairs was approved as a commendable working of providence. 
Similarly, the rigorous and severe attitude to punctuality and 
exactitude was called religious.” 


Providence came to mean foresight in practical business. Hence, 
John Wheeler in his Treatise of Commerce (1601 CE) praised 
Merchant Adventurers for their foresight in distributing the benefits 
of the Company ‘with great providence and equitie’. William 
Alexander wrote Encouragement to Colonies (1624) about North 
America. He attributed the success of Virginia settlers to their 
‘provident forwardness’ and said the ones in New Plymouth would 
succeed as they were learning to govern themselves in ‘a very 
civill and provident manner’. While praising the prudence of 
rulers for encouraging overseas trade, Lewes Robert in his Treasure 


7 Tbid.: 152-3. 
% Ibid.: 153. 
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of Traffike (1641) said their foresight is reflected in their ‘provident 
decrees’ .” 


The motto in earlier times was ‘let’s work and pray’ but under 
the influence of the rhetoric of Protestant Capitalism it became 
‘work is worship’. Diligent and punctilious behaviour was 
considered religious. John Wheeler in Treatise of Commerce (1601 
CE) praised free trade ‘so longe Religiouslie mainteyned’ by the 
Low Countries for the English. To help industry, Thomas Mun in 
his Discourse of Trade (1621) advised fellow-countrymen 
‘religiously to avoid our common excesses of food and rayment’ 
(or raiment for clothing). Lewes Robert dedicated his Treasure of 
Traffike (1641) to the two Houses of Parliament and described 
their members as ‘religious Pilots’.* 


Commerce was, thus, encouraged in religious terms in the early 
modern West. By the early 19" century, shopkeepers were the biggest 
group engaged in commerce but they had lost their social respect. 
Hence, Napoleon quite bitterly dismissed his enemy, England, as 
a ‘nation of shopkeepers’. But that, as they say, is another story. 


I. Conclusion: The Linguistic about-turn 


In the 1990s, there came an about-turn in the linguistic turn. In 
an essay, published in 1992, Rorty retracted from the relativism 
ascribed to him. He said that the importance he gave to the term 
‘linguistic turn’ appeared to him vastly exaggerated. He claims to 
have found (right in 1975) that the phenomenon of ‘linguistic turn’ 
was ‘little more than a tempest in the academic teapot’ and now 
appears ‘positively antique’. He no longer thinks that language or 
its problems can be studied in themselves. Instead, like the Canadian 
philosopher, Ian Hacking (1936-), Rorty said he now finds problems 
of ‘interfacing’ more interesting than the linguistic turn. These 
problems of ‘interfacing’ were like ‘the relation of mind and 


® Ibid.: 154. 
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reality, or language and reality, viewed as the relation between a 
medium of representation and what is purportedly represented.’* 


It was discovered that language was not a mirror of reality. 
Language could not correspond to reality one-to-one. At best 
language could cohere with other texts. In pushing the importance 
of language through his concept of deconstruction, Derrida was 
not oblivious of historical realities. He is reported to have said, 
‘...it is totally false to suggest that deconstruction is a suspension 
of reference ...I never cease to be surprised by critics who see 


my work as a declaration that there is nothing beyond language 
» 82 


Historians have been condemning the prominence given to text 
over real context by Derrida.*’ But Derrida clarified that he sees 
text as referents to real things and the referents have to be interpreted 
because they are removed in space and time from the real. Derrida 
said:** 


“What I call text implies all the structures called ‘real’, 
‘economic’, ‘historical’, “socio-institutional’, in short all 
possible referents ... “There is nothing outside the text’... 
does not mean that all referents are suspended, denied or 


8! Richard Rorty (ed.) (1967), The Linguistic Turn: Essays in Philosophical 
Method (Chicago). For the revision of his views see Richard Rorty (ed.) (1992), 
The Linguistic Turn: Essays in Philosophical Method — With Two Retrospective 
Essays (Chicago): 370-1. 

®? Jacques Derrida, ‘Deconstruction and the Other,’ in Richard Kearney (1995), States 
of Mind (Manchester): 172 as quoted in Keith Jenkins (2009), At the Limits of 
History: Essays on Theory and Practice (London and New York: Routledge): 98. 
83 For instance, the historian Richard Evans said ‘the insistence that all history 
is discourse diverts attention from the real lives and sufferings of the people in 
the past. Auschwitz is not a text. The gas chambers were not a discourse. It 
trivializes mass murder to see it as a text.’ Richard Evans, ‘Truth Lost in Vain 
Views,’ Times Higher Education Supplement (12 September, 1997). 


* Jacques Derrida (1988), Limited Inc. (Evanston): 148 as quoted in Keith 
Jenkins (2009), op. cit.: 98. 
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enclosed in a book, as people have claimed, or have been 
naive enough to believe and have accused me of believing. 
But it does mean that every referent and all reality has the 
structure of a differential trace ... and that one cannot refer 
to this ‘real’ except in an interpretive experience. The latter 
neither yields meaning nor assumes it except in a movement 
of differantial referring. That’s all”. 


Such statements from the Archbishop of Textual Supremacy are 
music to the ears of historians. We had always claimed that our 
research articles and books represented the reality of the past; what 
the linguists called the signified and referents were all there in our 
work consisting of signifiers. Our language we claimed reflected 
the reality. And the best practitioners of new cultural history, like 
Carlo Ginzburg, said that texts themselves reflected extra-textual 
realities. “The fashionable injunction to study reality as a text 
should be supplemented by the awareness that no text can be 
understood without a reference to extratextual realities,’ advised 
Ginzburg. ® 


Everything has its appeal and virtues. Hence, some practitioners 
of social history also took off on the tangent of the ‘linguistic 
turn’. They stayed there for some time but then, have seen the need 
to bring the ‘social’ back in to Social History. A good case of this 
kind is William H Sewell, Jr. He is a social historian who worked 
on the working class in Marseille (France). He was interested in 
the mobility of the workers in the context of the social structure 
and politics in Marseille during the 19" century.*® But thereafter, 


85 Carlo Ginzburg (1994), ‘Checking the Evidence: The Judge and the Historian,’ 
in James Chandler, Arnold I Davidson and Harry Harootunian (eds.) (1994), 
Questions of Evidence: Proof, Practice, and Persuasion across the Disciplines 
(Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press): 295. 

86 The earlier research of William H Sewell Jr. was on ‘Social Change and the 
Rise of the Working Class Politics in Nineteenth Century Marseille,’ Past and 
Present 65 (November 1974): 75-109; and ‘Social Mobility in a Nineteenth- 
Century European City: Some Findings and Implications,’ Journal of 
Interdisciplinary History 7: 2 (Autumn 1976): 217-33. 
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Sewell Jr. took the ‘linguistic turn’ and studied the change in 
language regarding work among the labourers between the French 
Revolution of 1789 and 1848.°’ After taking the ‘linguistic turn’, 
however, Sewell Jr. realized that the ‘social’ had receded or thinned 
from social history. This worried him because it coincided with 
the time when Governments were losing control over their destinies 
by getting Globalized, they were rolling back social welfare policies, 
inequalities were growing and Labour unions as also the Left 
parties were getting de-mobilized.* 


Sewell, Jr. wants to re-thicken social history because he thinks 
even those subjected to discourses and symbolization are real 
people and the discourses have some bad real effects on life. 
Sewell thinks that though the social world is discursively or 
symbolically constituted, the symbols or discourses do not cover 
all the facts of physical existence. For instance, sexual desire, fear 
of bodily harm, sickness etc may pass through symbolization and 
be assigned a place in a meaningful order by discourses. But it 
is also a physical fact that people are born, they age and die; people 
must eat to live; people cannot be at two places simultaneously; 
and they have sexual desires, feel pain and fear and get sick. Who 
will write about these physical realities?® 


Secondly, discourses have some real effects. The dark skin is 
stigmatized and this leads to discrimination, inter alia, in 
employment and housing in USA. The consequence of this 
discrimination is that African-Americans get restricted to some 
localities or ghettos. Now, when economic opportunities shifted 
to the suburbs, the people in ghettos could not successfully run 


*” William H Sewell (1980), Work and Revolution in France: The Language of 
Labour from the Old Regime to 1848 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). 
88 William H Sewell, Jr. (2001), “Whatever Happened to the “Social” in Social 
History?’ in Joan W Scott and Debra Keates (2001), Schools of Thought: Twenty- 
five Years of Interpretive Social Science (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton 
University Press): 216. } 


8 Tbid.: 221. 
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after them. The failure to get the better jobs only intensified the 
pain of ghetto life, viz. higher unemployment, lower income, 
increasing appeal of criminal life and rise in single-parent 
households.”” This means that the objective of any study of life 
or history cannot solely be discursive analysis. After all, we are 
confronted with spatial, political, economic and demographic extra- 
discursive effects on life and history. Can we afford to ignore these 
factors? 


This having been said we still hope the linguistic turn has not 
been wasted on us, historians. We always knew about the 
constitutive role language plays in the composition of the texts. 
Hence, historian after historian stressed clarity of expression and 
a literary style. Following the linguistic turn, let’s be more 
conscious about the way words and propositions help us 
understand the truth and dynamism in the world. Let’s not forget 
that the world is out there as an ever-changing reality but the 
truth about it is available to us in words and propositions only. 
Hence, language is important. 
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Chapter 4 


HISTORICAL METHODS 


A piece of historical evidence can be either involuntary (a 
skull, a footprint, a food relic) or voluntary (a chronicle, a 
notarial act, a fork). But in both cases a specific interpretive 
framework is needed, which must be related (in the latter 
case) to the specific code according to which evidence has 
been constructed. Evidence of both kinds could be compared 
to a distorted glass. Without a thorough analysis of its inherent 
distortions (the codes according to which it has been 
constructed and/ or it must be perceived), a sound historical 
reconstruction is impossible. 


Carlo Ginzburg! 


et us begin with a story of two historians, Sir Keith Thomas 

(1933-) and Keith Hopkins (1934-2004). Both retired from 
their academic jobs in 2000 at the mandatory age of 67; Thomas 
was at Oxford and Hopkins in Cambridge. Both were historians. 
Thomas was interested in the early modern period, viz. 1530- 
1780, and Hopkins was an anthropologist-turned-historian 
interested in the ancient period. But on the subject of method to 
be used by historians, both held contradictory views. 


Sir Keith Thomas made a name for himself by his book(s) 


' Carlo Ginzburg (1994), ‘Checking the Evidence: The Judge and the Historian,’ 
in James Chandler, Arnold I Davidson and Harry Harootunian (eds.) (1994), 
Questions of Evidence: Proof, Practice, and Persuasion across the Disciplines 
(Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press): 295. 
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Religion and the Decline of Magic and Man and the Natural 
World.2 Thomas does not want historians to disclose the secret of 
their method. He thinks that if others get to know the trick of the 
magician, the mystery surrounding her magic will go. In his diary, 
Thomas writes as follows: 


It never helps historians to say too much about their working 
methods. For just as the conjuror’s magic disappears if the 
audience knows how the trick is done, so the credibility of 
scholars can be sharply diminished if readers learn everything 
about how exactly their books came to be written. Only too 
often, such revelations dispel the impression of fluent, 
confident omniscience; instead, they suggest that histories 
are concocted by error-prone human beings who patch 
together the results of incomplete research in order to construct 
an account whose rhetorical power will, they hope, 
compensate for gaps in the argument and deficiencies in the 
evidence.... 


Keith Hopkins holds an opposite view. He thought it was odd 
that historians drew inferences and made generalizations from 
their sources but hid the process of doing it from their readers. 
Hence, he urged historians to make history interesting and suggested 
that the way of doing so by holding a balance between actors, 
structure, sources and the readers. He should know better because 
he had not just used inter-disciplinary methods in his research but 
his academic life had been inter-disciplinary. Hopkins took a 
degree in Ancient History but taught Sociology between 1972 and 
1985 in Brunel University. He returned to Ancient History and 


* Keith Thomas (1971), Religion and the Decline of Magic: Studies in Popular 
Beliefs in Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century England (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson); idem (1983), Man and the Natural World: Changing Attitudes in 
England, 1500-1800 (London: Allen Lane). 


3 See Keith Thomas (2010), ‘Diary,’ London Review of Books Vol. 32 No. 11 
June 10, 2010: 36 
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Cambridge University in 1985 and stayed there till his retirement 
in 2000.4 Keith Hopkins advised:° 


... One useful guide may be to see the historian as holding 
a balance between at least four protagonists: first, the actors, 
their acts, beliefs, values, intentions and justifications; 
secondly, the social structure which reflects, restricts and 
also shapes the actors’ acts, thoughts and feelings; thirdly, 
the sources, which record the acts and emotions of actors, 
but which also have biases and intentions of their own; and 
finally, the audience of readers to whom the historian with 
his own biases must interpret a dead culture... 


How can two respected historians, both contemporaries in 
England, hold contradictory views on the questions of historical 
methods? Are historians generally careless about methodology 
because they think their business is to reach destinations/ 
conclusions and not to chart the route of those journeys? Or has 
the ideological setting of historical writing so changed, between 
1978 when Keith Hopkins wrote and 2010 when Sir Keith Thomas 
wrote, that methodology is irrelevant? This essay would explore 
the journey of Historical Methods around some of these issues. 


A. The Background 


History has been written by the ancient Greeks and the Medieval 
scholars. Reflections on its nature and content, however, started 


4 Keith Hopkins revolutionised the way ancient history was done with essays 
on brother and sister marriages in ancient Rome (published in 1980) and by 
suggesting that the nobility in the Roman Empire was an inclusive class. He 
reached this conclusion after studying the background of 700 nobles. The other 
famous books of Hopkins were Conquerors and Slaves (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1978); Death and Renewal (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983); A World Full of Gods: Romans, Jews and Early Christians (London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson) and The Colosseum with Mary Beard (London: 
Profile, 2005). 

5 Keith Hopkins (1978), “Rules of Evidence,” Journal of Roman Studies, No. 
68, p. 183. 
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only in the early modern period. Francis Bacon (1561-1626) 
thought that knowledge had many forms. Poetry was knowledge 
based on imagination, philosophy on understanding and history 
on memory. Since everything about the past did not find a place 
in memory, methods and principles were devised to understand 
the past.® 


If not keep them a secret; historians have generally not been 
open about their methods and principles. Therefore, the philosophy 
of history remains unspoken and the method of historians remains 
implicit. The philosophy and method of historians have to be 
extracted and ferreted out from their work. Only some historians 
have shown a keenness to address questions like: 


e What is history? This relates to questions about the nature 
of history first addressed together by E.H. Carr in six essays, 
viz. “The Historian and His Facts’, ‘Society and the 
Individual’, ‘History, Science and Morality’, “Causation in 
History’, “History as Progress’ and “The Widening Horizon’ .’ 

e What is history about? This question relates to the object of 
history. 

e How does history writing proceed? This question relates to 
the method used by historians. 

e What is history for? This question relates to the value of 
history. 

The staple content of a Course/Paper on Historical Method 
contains units on Generalisation, Causation, Objectivity and 
Ideology in the writing of History. After History got instituted as 
a discipline in the 19" century, these themes have been the stock- 
in-trade of historians who see themselves as social scientists and 
consider their work a scientific enterprise. Such historians are shy 
of being called narrators. They would prefer to be called scientific 


° R.G Collingwood (2004 Indian edition (1946)), The Idea of History Revised 
Edition (New Delhi: Oxford University Press): 58. 


’ E.H. Carr (1964 (1961)), What is History? (Harmondsworth: Penguin). 
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historians and they would like their work to be called analysis and 
not narratives. In the pursuit of themes like causation and objectivity, 
historians come closest to philosophy. The shadow of 19" century 
science is all too obvious on these themes. Hence, in this chapter 
on Historical Method we will argue three main ideas: 


e Historians were not chroniclers and hence, they were obliged 
to state their assumptions, to pass judgements and to make 
generalizations. The task of the historian was different from 
that of old annalists/chroniclers and antiquarians. The annalist 
describes divergent phenomena simultaneously like solar 
eclipse with accidental deaths or battles with hailstorms. 
These random, garbled and child-like observations of annalists 
generally provide no analysis of any of these events. On the 
other hand, the antiquarian is in love with old things, 
sometimes even more than s/he is with life. The antiquarian 
goes to see old things whereas, to cite an example, the 
historian begins her city tour by going to new city halls, not 
to old monuments. Once two famous medievalist historians, 
Henri Pirrene (1862-1935) and Marc Bloch (1886-1944), 
were in Stockholm together. Bloch asked his senior as to 
where should they start their city tour from — the old remnants 
or a new city hall. Pirrene replied, “Let’s go the new city hall 
because I am a historian, not an antiquarian’ .® 

e History was two centuries late in its tryst with the scientific 
method. The scientific method of verifying a hypothesis by 
collecting data through documentation, observation and 
experiments had been around since the 17" century. Some 
form of objectivity, curiously, was an aspiration even among 
the earliest Greek historians but the claim for writing objective 
history became strident only in the 19" century. The Positivists 
led this movement for scientific and objective history. Since 
the mid-twentieth century, however, linguistic/anthropological 


8 See Marc Bloch (1954), The Historian’s Craft (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press): 23 & 43. 
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ways of history writing are being advocated in the name of 
nurturing pluralism. In historical writing, the scientific method 
is under threat of being dislodged by cultural and linguistic 
analysis. 

¢ The Arabs say we resemble our times more than our fathers 
and hence, to fight the scourge of being irrelevant historians 
also changed with the times. Methods of historical research 
varied with time basically because themes for research 
changed. E.J. Hobsbawm has lived through some of the 
changes in the themes of historical research. He found the 
focus of history writing move away from the history of 
events to one about social structure and now to culture. 
Hobsbawm writes: 


First there was a movement from the ‘history of events’ to that 
of structure. Now, the historiographical (sic.) has changed. There 
is a movement from structure to culture. Instead of Braudel’s 
Mediterranean (1949), the young historian after 1968 reads Clifford 
Geertz’s The Interpretation of Cultures (1973). He reads the 
anthropologist’s tour de force of ‘thick description’, ‘Deep Play: 
Notes on the Balinese Cock-Fight’. There is a movement from fact 
to feeling, from telescope to microscope as demonstrated by Carlo 
Ginzburg’s monograph on the eccentric Friulian Miller. Now, 
some are not concerned with what was but with what they think, 
feel and remember about the past.’ 


From fact to feeling and from the telescope to the microscope 
are powerful symbols of change. In this essay we will take note 
of these changes in the themes of historical research because the 
historical method has changed with them. To begin with, we will 
see the pre-modern period because our research shows that some 
of our concerns find a faint and occasional echo among ancient 
Greek historians. The focus of this essay, however, will remain 


” E.J. Hobsbawm (2002), “A Life in History,” Past & Present No. 177, November 
2002: 13. 
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on the modern changes, from Positivist to Social and Postmodern 
ways of history writing. 


B. Ancient echoes for Objectivity and Generalization 
Not taking sides, even when own country at war 


A book of history asks questions about human actions, gives 
answers on the basis of evidence and describes events with reference 
to the work of human beings.’® Ancient Greek narratives were 
historical because writers were mostly writing about wars and the 
role of human beings in them. 


One not-so-nice feature of old historical narratives in the ancient 
West was not having a universal chronology. Some ancient 
historians glorified not having a comprehensive chronology. 
Eunapius of Sardis (350-405 AD) in Continuation of the History 
of Dexippus — Second Edition said “the aim of History is to record © 
events in the light of the truth with the minimum of objectivity 
and rigid chronological calculations break into this narrative like 
uninvited witnesses’. He asked rhetorically, “What does chronology 
contribute to the wisdom of Socrates or to the brilliance of 
Themistocles? Did summer time ever make these great men what 
they were? Were they ever observed to grow and shed their moral 
qualities like foliage according to the season of the year?’ Eunapius 
concluded:" 


...the accurate observation of days and seasons is the business 
of land-agents and accountants, and also, of course, of the 
star gazers and others avowedly engaged on mathematical 
studies... I have repudiated, as uncongenial to the spirit of 
History, any obligation to date by the year or the day, since 
I regard the reigns of emperors as more scientific 
chronological units. ...(Here) I have taken as my central 


10 R G Collingwood (2000), op. cit.: 18. 
'! Arnold J. Toynbee (1952), Greek Historical Thought: From Homer to the Age 
of Heraclius (New York: Mentor Books): 79-81. 
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point the reign of Emperor Julian, which overlapped with my 
own lifetime. 


Yet, notwithstanding this scorn on chronology and objectivity, 
the three laudatory principles, with regard to method, consciously 
followed by the ancient Western historians are as follows. 


e Not taking sides, even while writing on the war in which 
one’s own country was involved. 

¢ Acquiring accurate information painstakingly and reporting 
it exactly. 

¢ Believing that profit and pleasure from historical research 
flow from a holistic view. 


In the Preface to his History, Herodotus of Halicarnassus (495- 
425 B.C.) said that the Phoenicians and the Persians had a different 
version about the reason for their conflict. He would however, not 
take sides even though he was a Greek, not a Persian. He would 
start with Croesus because he was the first known historical 
character even though he was the king of country that was an 
enemy of Greeks. Moreover, Herodotus said he would write about 
the small and big states alike because he also knew that human 
fortunes fluctuate. In his bid to stay clear of the acrimonious 
allegations of one side against the other, Herodotus declared:'” 


...For my own part, I shall not commit myself to a definite 
opinion in this controversy, but shall take as my starting 
point the first historical character (namely Croesus, King of 
Lydia (560-546 BC)) who, to my knowledge was guilty of 
aggression against the Hellenes. In the course of my narratives 
I shall devote as much attention to small countries as to great, 
for those who were great in the past have mostly become 
small, while those which were great in my time had been 
small before. Conscious as I am of the perpetual instability 
of the human fortunes, I shall make no distinction in my 
treatment of the two. 


| gpid. 31. 
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Accurate information acquired painstakingly, 
reported exactly 


Thucydides of Athens (460-395 BC) was no admirer of Herodotus. 
In the Preface of his History of the Peloponnesian War expressed 
unhappiness that ‘a majority of people take little pains to research 
into the truth’; and that ‘historical traditions are accepted with an 
invariable lack of criticism even though each piece of evidence 
is not always credible’. He did not like that antiquity had “won 
its way into the misty region of romance” and insisted that historical 
work should be evidence-centred “as contrasted with the poets’ 
exaggerated rhapsodies or the entertaining rather than accurate 
composition of the genealogists.” 


Thucydides claimed that in his writings he did not depend on 
chance or personal impressions but took the narration of incidents 
in the war from witnesses. He noted that these witnesses did not 
agree with one another and their narratives seemed to be prompted 
by favouritism or marred by imperfect memory." 


Thucydides used speeches as evidence in his historical narrative. 
He admitted that it was ‘impossible to preserve verbal exactitude 
in the cases in which I was my own reporter.’ Hence, he made it a 
rule “to reproduce what seemed to me the most probable and 
appropriate language for each occasion, while preserving as faithfully 
as possible the general sense of the speech actually delivered.” 
About the material facts of the war, Thucydides said, he was not 
satisfied by ‘casual informants or my own imagination.’ Where he 
was not a witness, he checked every detail accurately because 
witnesses ‘gave versions of the same events according to their 
sympathies or retentive powers’. Finally, Thucydides remarked:" 


...Possibly the public will find my unromantic narrative 


13 Tbid.: x & 40. 

14 TJ, Luce (1997), The Greek Historians (London and New York: Routledge): 
70. 

5 Arnold J. Toynbee (1952), op. cit.: 40-41. 
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forbidding, but I shall be satisfied if it is favourably received by 
readers whose object is exact knowledge of facts which had not 
only occurred, but which are destined approximately to repeat 
themselves in all human probability. I have tried to produce a 
permanent contribution to knowledge rather than an ephemeral 
tour de force. 


Mark the words that events narrated ‘are destined to repeat 
themselves’ and hence, Thucydides had tried to make ‘a permanent 
contribution to knowledge’ in his ‘unromantic narrative’. We will 
hear stronger voices on similar lines, from professional historians 
smitten by Positivism in the 19" century. 


Profit and pleasure of history from a holistic view 


Polybius of Megapolis (201-120 BC) said many historians had 
studied the operation of the laws of Fortune in the case of local 
wars. But, he insisted, ‘no one has even attempted to examine the 
interrelation of events in their sequence, origins and results’. Local 
chronicles cannot give an intuition into the world’s general 
arrangement and setting. To expect that local history will acquaint 
one with the whole phenomenon is like thinking that the disjecta 
membra of a once living and beautiful organism is equivalent to 
directly observing the energy and beauty of the whole organism 
itself. The original perfection of form and grace of vitality cannot 
be reconstituted even by a magician. Polybius almost made an 
appeal to heed the importance of generalizations:'® 


...While the part may conceivably offer a hint of the whole, 
it cannot possibly yield an exact and certain knowledge of 
it; and the inference is that the specialists have a singularly 
small contribution to offer toward a true understanding of 
world history. The study of general contacts and relations 
and of general resemblances and differences is the only 
avenue to a general perspective, without which neither profit 
nor pleasure can be extracted from historical research. 


16 Tbhid.: 45-6. 
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Finally, Polybius says (not hearing with the ear but) learning 
with the mind is one method of knowing universal history. He 
commends the comparative method for learning with the mind. 
The ‘essential elements in History are the concomitants of actions 
and above all, causes’. The comparative method of analysis 
‘transforms the investigation of every detail as compared with the 
results obtained by the method of dissection in compartments’. 
The specialists give numerous and complicated details about events 
in each war while General History gives a morphology of war and 
its central theme. ‘I conceive that my own history differs from the 
works of the specialists as profoundly as learning with the mind 
differs from mere hearing with the ear’.'” 


C. Medieval gift: universal chronology and 
privileging experience 

In the medieval period, history writing in Europe came under the 
influence of Christian dogma. The medieval period in the West 
lies between 450 to 1500 Common Era (CE). History was 
considered a wish of God enacted by humans or transient agents 
like the Empire of Rome or even the Kingdom of England. This 
belief in the supernatural power of God moving the world through 
the agency of chosen states was unhistorical. However, universal 
chronology and occasional insistence on empirical observation 
were the hallmarks of history writing in the Medieval West. 


The medieval period made one positive contribution in the form 
of a universal chronology. Time began to be measured in terms 
of the year Before Christ (BC) or the year since the birth of Christ 
also called Anno Domini (AD). Isidore of Seville discovered this 
universal chronology in the 7" century. It was, however, the 
Venerable Bede (672-735 CE) who popularised this idea." 


'7 Tbid.: 136. 
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The other noticeable thing was that the historians of the medieval 
period continued to depend on the traditions formed by the ancient 
Greek and Roman historians. Occasionally, there came a scholar 
who valued experience as a method of knowledge about the past. 
For such scholars, learning with the mind through the comparative 
method or depending on eyewitnesses was not enough. It was 
presumed by one medievalist scholar that the pivot of history was 
the Royalty and historical accuracy could be acquired by living 
in the household of kings. Jean Froissart (1337-1410 AD) was a 
French man who passed life as a Court attendant and wrote The 
Chronicles of England, France, and Spain covering the period 
from 1325-1400 AD. He wrote about his method of historical 
writing as follows:!? 


I may perhaps be asked how I became acquainted with the 
events of this history so as to be enabled to speak 
circumstantially about them. I reply that I have, with great 
attention and diligence, sought, in diverse kingdoms and 
countries, for the facts which have been or may hereafter be 
mentioned by me, for God has given me grace and opportunity 
to see and be acquainted with the greater part of the principal 
lords of France and England... 


D. Scientific Inquiry and Positivism in History 


The scientific method is evidently better than its alternatives of 
knowing, viz. indemonstrable personal intuition and inscrutable 
divine revelation. Scientists succeed in solving problems not 
because they have a superior method but because ‘after studying 
a problem for long they know the situation well.’ Between 
themselves, the various scientific theories balance out the fads of 


'? Excerpted in John Henry Raleigh (ed.) (1962), History and the Individual: 
A College Reader (New York: Holt, Rhinehart and Winston): 203. 

*° Paul Feyerabend ((1975, 1982), Against Method: Outline of an anarchistic 
theory of knowledge (London/ New York: Verso): 302. 
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one another and hence, ‘the excess of one school of thought is 
almost always corrected by the excesses of another’.”° Similarly, 
in historiography, we see that the thinking on a theme has progressed 
through dialogues or criticisms of one historian by another. 


A historian enters the archives with some picture of the past 
and some conceptions, patterns and hypotheses about it. In the 
archives, the historian may read a letter that does not correspond 
to her/his picture of the past. This starts, in the mind of the 
historian, a dialogue between the preconceptions and the evidence 
dug out in the archives. Consequently, the picture changes and 
the historian goes back and forth between the specific empirical 
research and the more general conceptualisation about the past, 
says Robert Darnton.”! Like science, history has progressed by 
criticism and dialogue between scholars working on similar 
themes. 


Michel Foucault (1926-1984) was of the view that history had 
unity since Ancient Greeks but this broke in 19" century. In the 
19" century, the scientific method started casting its spell over 
History, as it did over other disciplines. Foucault accepted that the 
important role of history in Western culture and listed it out in 
some detail. History, said Foucault, was a repository of memory 
and myth, the transmitter of ‘the Word and of Example’, the 
‘vehicle of tradition’, creator of a ‘critical awareness of the present’, 
a means for the ‘decipherment of humanity’s destiny, anticipation 
of the future, or promise of a return’. However, he claimed that 
pre-modern knowledge was a picture of unity because it 
encompassed human beings and the smallest particles of nature. 
On the other hand, in the 19" century, the induction of history in 
the human sciences revealed that nature, language and labour were 
all different themes for different disciplines; and also that all had 


18 R.G, Collingwood (2004 Indian edition (1946)) op. cit.: 48 & 51. 
21 Marcia Lucias Pallares-Burke (2002), The New History: Confessions and 
Conversations (Cambridge: Polity Press): 170. 
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a history of their own.” The unity of knowledge about the past 
was thus broken and this major change had its impact on the 
method of history writing. 


Historians worked with documents and, under the influence of 
the scientific method, they began elaborating the procedures of 
document verification. Imbued with the scientific spirit of the 19" 
century, the so-called Positivist historians worked out the method 
of philological criticism to verify and analyse their sources. B.G. 
Niebuhr (1776-1831), a Denmark-born statesman-turned-historian 
of Prussia, declared, ‘I dissect words as an anatomist dissects 
bodies.’”? After the historian acquired a piece of written evidence, 
it was put through philological criticism that was the equivalent 


2 This idea was communicated by Foucault in his own convoluted language as 
follows: “It is true that History existed long before the constitution of the human 
sciences; from the beginnings of the Ancient Greek civilization, it has performed 
a number of major functions in Western culture: memory, myth, transmission 
of the Word and of Example, vehicle of tradition, critical awareness of the 
present, decipherment of humanity’s destiny, anticipation of the future, or promise 
of a return. What characterized this History — or at least what may be used to 
define it in its general features, as opposed to our own — was that by ordering 
the time of human beings upon the world’s development ... or inversely by 
extending the principle and movement of human destiny to even the smallest 
particles of nature ... it was conceived of as a vast historical stream, uniform 
in each of its points, drawing with it one and the same current, in one and the 
same fall or ascension, or cycle, all men, and with them things and animals, every 
living or inert being, even the most unmoved aspects of the earth. And it was 
this unity that was shattered at the beginning of the nineteenth century, in the 
great upheaval that occurred in the Western episteme: it was discovered there 
existed a historicity proper to nature... Moreover, it became possible to show 
that activities as peculiarly human as labour and language contained within 
themselves a historicity that could not be placed within the great narrative to 
things and to men.” See Michel Foucault (1970), The Order of Things: An 
Archaeology of the Human Sciences Translated by A. Sheridan (London: 
Tavistock): 367. 


73 GP. Gooch (1952 Second edition (1913)), History and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century (London: Longmans, Green and Co Ltd.): 19. 
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of dissection. Philological criticism consisted of two parts, called 
external and internal criticism. 


As a part of external criticism, the literary or narrative source 
was broken into its component parts. This was done so that the 
earlier elements and the later interpolations in the source could 
be distinguished. By this method of dating the contents, the 
historian could determine which parts of the document were 
trustworthy and which were unreliable for the purposes of writing 
history. Niebuhr wrote on the history of Rome and he questioned 
the veracity of the 142 books (out of which around one-third 
survive) written by Livy (59/64 BCE-17 CE) on the subject. 
Rome was city surrounded by a society of peasant farmers with 
a different kind of ballad literature. These folk poems were used 
by Niebuhr to identify exaggerations in Livy’s work. To his 
surprise Niebuhr found that the so-called early Roman history 
was patriotic fiction and not based on historical facts. This 
patriotic fiction was interpolated later on so that Livy’s books 
could be presented as the national epics-of the ancient Roman 
people.” 


The second part of philological criticism consisted of internal 
criticism of the documents. We know that the documents, which 
passed external criticism, were considered trustworthy. Then, these 
trustworthy documents were subjected to internal criticism. The 
purpose of internal criticism was to look for biases and false 
claims in the documents. Here the influence of the author’s interests, 
exaggerations or viewpoint in the document was verified. 


Marc Bloch provided a good example of internal criticism. 
General Marbot was a famous commander in Napoleon’s army. 
His Memoirs became famous and they inspired the young in 
France for long. In his Memoirs, General Marbot claimed that on 
May 7, 1809 he defeated the Austrian troops by heroically crossing 
the flooded Danube River at night, from the right side. Using the 


4 R.G. Collingwood (2004 Indian edition (1946)) op. cit.: 129-30. 
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methods of internal criticism, on examination, it was found that 
this claim of General Marbot was false.” 


¢ According to the Marching Orders of troops available at the 
Military archives, the Austrian army was already on the right 
side of Danube River on May 7, 1809. And, if this were so, 
why was General Marbot claiming to move the French troops 
away from this place? Was the purpose of this movement to 
flee the Austrians and prevent being overpowered by them? 
If this is the case, then deserting a battle-field is no heroism, 
least of all for a celebrated General like Marbot. 


¢ According to Napoleon’s Correspondence, there was no flood 
in Danube River on May 8, 1809. If there was no flood, what 
was the big heroism involved in crossing the Danube river 
on a summer night? 


e On June 30, 1809, General Marbot petitioned for promotion. 
But in this application, he did not mention this supposedly 
heroic deed of May 7, 1809. If he was so proud of his heroic 
deed of May 7, 1809, why did the General not mention it 
in his petition for promotion just seven weeks later? __ 


General Marbot was obviously bluffing in his Memoirs and 
some vigilant historians caught him. But so many other bluff- 
masters could be getting away with cock-and-bull stories about 
war and peace, government and politics. Moreover, the purpose 
of internal criticism is not only to filter out exaggerations from 
history books but also to weed out biases. 


This, then, is the way facts are ascertained from documents 
and historians feel empowered to prove one hypothesis. But this 
same method denies the historian the flight of fancy or the desire 
of saying the last word on any issue because new documents/ 
evidence may be unearthed and new perspectives may emerge. 
Research in History thereby becomes an ongoing process that 


*° Marc Bloch (1954), op. cit.: 111. 
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subsequent generations of scholars take up with fresh evidence 
and new interpretations. 


E. History is not a Science 


Intuitively we know that History is not a science. Empirically, we 
find that in universities today Departments of History get a place 
in the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences. But what is the reason 
for this? Donald Kelley, Editor Emeritus of Journal of the History 
of Ideas, says the purpose and questions of science and history 
are different. Kelley says, ‘If science begins with wonder, 
history begins with curiosity — not what, how, and why so 
much as who, where, and how long ago?’*° Like its questions, 
answers in History relate to some precise time, definite people and 
their particular actions. Queries in science, on the other hand, may 
be triggered with why/how one apple fell on Newton’s head but 
then it seeks general answers to what makes things fall to the 
ground. 


Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) made a sharp distinction between 
history and science. He, in fact, made a passionate appeal to treat 
history as an art. Russell said that there were two aspects of 
History that made it resemble science, viz. the need to ascertain 
facts exactly and the search for historical laws. Fidelity to facts 
is ‘absolutely essential to the study of history’ and this makes 
history look like science. ‘Most of the value of history is lost if 
we are not interested in the things that happen for their own sakes.’ 
Here history is like poetry. The curiosity about why Coleridge 
wrote “Kubla Khan” gives happiness but this satisfaction is trivial 
as compared to the pleasure we derive from the poem itself, says 
Russell.”’ 


26 Donald R Kelley (2003), Fortunes of History: Historical Enquiry from Herder 
to Huizinga (New Haven and London: Yale University Press): ix. 

27 Bertrand Russell (1954), History as an Art (Aldington: The Hand and Flower 
Press): 3-6. 
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Secondly, after ascertaining the facts exactly, history is supposed 
to resemble science by weaving the facts into their causal relations 
and proposing laws of history. But while laws of astronomy recur, 
the ones in history may not because ‘the relevant facts are so 
complex that unforeseeable changes may falsify our predictions’. 
If Jews struck Arabia four times during drought in the past, it 
cannot be assumed that they would do so again during any future 
drought. Similarly, seafarers and adventurers have discovered new 
lands and people with different cultures for long. Yet, when 
Columbus discovered America (in 1492) or Vasco da Gama 
discovered India (in 1498), no historian then could predict that 
follow these discoveries.” 


Some scholars thought that history is a unique discipline. It is 
not like any other science because the purposes of historical 
research are different and the methods as well conceptual 
frameworks used in it are also dissimilar. History could not be 
reduced into another discipline due to four reasons. Firstly, history 
studies events of the past and these cannot be known as clearly 
as the present events. We can know a living person or language 
but it is difficult to know ‘the outbreak of a war’. Historical events 
leave behind documentary or archaeological evidence that can be 
seen and touched. But the evidence is not the event. Moreover, 
combining certain chemicals can produce a chemical reaction in 
Chemistry but creating similar conditions cannot reproduce the 
collapse of the Roman Empire or the recurrence of World War I.” 


The second reason why History is not like any other discipline 
is that events or persons studied by it are not classifiable because 
they are unique. Queen Victoria (1819-1901) was incomparable 
because she ruled over Great Britain during a crucial period from 
1837-1901. She was not unique because Queen Victoria was a 
female ruler; Britain had Elizabeth I (1533-1603; Queen of England 


*8 Ibid. 
” Patrick Gardiner (1961), The Nature of Historical Explanation (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press), Part II “The Subject-Matter of History’: 28-64. 
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from 1558-1603) before her and the current Queen Elizabeth II 
(1926-; Queen of Great Britain and Northern Ireland since 1952) 
after her. Nor was Queen Victoria unique because she lived up to 
82 years in the 19" century in Britain; surely there may have been 
more to live up to that ripe old age then.” 


Thirdly, natural science is engaged with ‘dead matter’ whose 
thoughts and intentions do not matter. History, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the deeds, statements and thoughts of human 
beings. Like in natural sciences, there are some causal general laws 
to explain historical events. But there are also some specific causes 
in the ‘logic of the situation’ that are special to explain the behaviour 
of people in history. We could say that the general law of cause and 
effect applies to history because revolts occur against tyranny and 
exploitation. But all the tyrannized or exploited do not always rebel. 
Hence, the task of the historian is to explain the specifics of such 
events that burst into revolts in the light of the general law.*! 


Fourthly, events of history have both richness and complexity. 
The scientist frames a hypothesis by continuously eliminating 
irrelevant factors and coming down to the brass tacks. On the other 
hand, the aim of a historian is to describe what happened on 
particular occasions in all its variety and all its richness. Hence, 
terms like revolution are left vague in history and generalizations 
about civilizations or class struggle are kept fuzzy.°* 


There was a spurt for ‘scientific’ history in the form of cliometrics 
(meaning history plus economic theory and statistics) in the 1960s 
and the 1970s. Initially, cliometrics grew out of the ‘marriage 
between historical problems and advanced statistical analysis, 
with economic theory as bridesmaid and computers as best man’ .** 


%° Tbid. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Thid. 

33 Robert William Fogel and G R Elton (1983), Which Road to the Past? Two Views 
of History (New Haven and London: Yale University Press): 2. 
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Cliometrics applies ‘quantitative methods and behavioural models 
of the social sciences to the study of history’.™ 


Interest of traditional history, since the 19" century, lay in 
politics and diplomacy. Then, since the early 20" century, there 
was a search for social subjects. In the form of ‘New History’ in 
USA or Annales in France, history came close to other social 
sciences; generalizations were made and synthesizing principles 
were found to make sense of a million random facts about the past. 


Cliometrics was similar to social history because it used 
quantitative methods like regular economic historians and it tested 
sociological theories like traditional sociologists. But the work of 
cliometricians was different from traditional social scientists 
because cliometrics ‘formulated social science theories after 
rigorous testing of their applicability to specific historical 
circumstances’.*> Analogical arguments may suffice in traditional 
social science. It is possible for social anthropologists to examine 
reports on the way Bantus and Polynesians lived in the 19" century 
and use this information to explain America before Columbus and 
the German forest tribes. But chronology-loving historians may 
consider such analogies as incredible and cliometricians will reject 
such comparisons as far-fetched. 


A major cliometric study was undertaken in 1965 by the 
Cambridge Group for the History of Population and Social 
Structure. With statistical data, this study helped break at least 
two common but erroneous beliefs about pre-industrial England. 
Mobility is considered a modern phenomenon but this study 
found that, on an average, half the population of villages was 
geographically mobile even in pre-industrial times in England. 
Secondly, the nuclear family (meaning kin limited to parents and 


* Robert William Fogel, “Scientific” History and Traditional History,’ in Ibid: 24. 
* Robert William Fogel (1983), “Scientific” History and Traditional History,’ 
op. cit.: 32. 
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children) is normally considered to be the outcome of widespread 
urbanization. On the contrary, this study found that nuclear family 
was the predominant form of household organization in North- 
Western Europe and the United States for at least 300 years. Eastern 
Europe, especially Russia, had extended and multi-generational 
families. Regarding gender relations, this study found that the age 
of marriage in Western Europe (especially for women) was late 
twenties or early thirties whereas in Eastern Europe it was late teens 
and early twenties. Consequently, as much as 20 to 25 percent of 
women were older to their husbands in Western Europe.* 


Cliometricians study quantitative evidence about different social 
groups, categories of institutions and recurring events. As we have 
seen, such studies are important to dispel some wrong notions we 
may have about the past. But, due to the paucity of data, such 
massive studies are not possible about every place, people and 
period. 


Moreover, historians have had reservations using the statistical 
method in their work. Michael Oakshott (1901-90) thought that 
history could not be subjected to general laws because both 
individuals and events in history are unique.*’ Like the courts, 
history also takes up cases/events one by one. Like for a judge, for 
the historian also, each case/event is unique. Hence, statistical data 
are not admitted as evidence in courts and judges cannot be influenced 
to decide on a case by results from surveys about public opinion. 


36 Peter Laslett (ed.) (1972), Household and Family in Past Time (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press); and Peter Laslett (1977), Family Life and Illicit 
Love in Earlier Generations (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). Tamara 
Haraven (1977), ‘Family Time and Historical Time,’ Daedalus 106 (Spring 
1977): 57-70. 

317 Michael Oakeshott (1933) Experience and Its Modes (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press): 154 as quoted in Leon Pompa (2003), “Philosophy of History,” 
Nicholas Bunnin and E.P Tsui-James (ed) (1996, 2nd edn. 2003), The Blackwell 
Companion to Philosophy (Oxford/ Malden/ Carlton South/ Berlin: Blackwell 
Publishing): 422. 
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For the same reason, like the judges, historians normally work 
with events in the singular. For instance, the death of the famous 
English poet, John Keats (October 31, 1795- February 23, 1821), 
from tuberculosis is a special event and the circumstances leading 
to it is a unique case for the historian. High mortality and low 
medical care may be the general cause for most deaths in the 19" 
century. But for the historian these general factors may provide 
the necessary backdrop to John Keat’s death at 25 years, three 
months and 23 days but it will not suffice as an explanation. 


Method of Annales 
Excerpted from an Editorial Statement in 1937 


A preoccupation with the general, a taste for global history 
examined in an interdisciplinary way; a determination to stumble 
into the twin pitfalls of a rhetorical historiography on the one | 
hand or pointless demonstration of erudition on the other; very 
firm decision never to approach the subject until one has first 
asked questions which are sufficiently precise as to avoid allowing 
anything of importance to slip through the net, but also flexible 


enough to be adjusted as one goes along in response to what 
the investigation throws up; a refined sense both of concrete 
reality but also of deeper, less visible phenomena when drawing | 
up the plan of action and its various tools — maps or statistics, 
for example: truly, these are the characteristics which inform the 
method of the “Annales”. 


Source: Michael Bentley (1999), Modern Historiography: An 
Introduction (London and New York: Routledge), pp. 113-114, 
fn. 134. 


F. Causation 


Historians are casual about giving causation for human actions. 
Most often their knowledge about theories of human action is 
limited to common sense. The causes for human actions are 
mentioned to be popular beliefs, values and intentions by one set 
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of historians; others feel the interests, instincts and concerns of 
people arouse them to action; yet others say that rules of popular 
culture and the expectations of their society stir people up to act. 
Humans are stimulated to action by mental causes and also by 
cultural and social causes. Humans may be conscious or 
unconscious about the mental causes stirring them up for action. 
Among the conscious causes for human actions historians mention 
that people act:** 


e rationally in accordance with their desires, beliefs, values 
and principles; 

e irrationally due to an overwhelming passion, like soldiers on 
war fronts sometimes indulge in overkill; 

e due to strong emotion like being attracted to fame and glory 
or like avoiding boredom and frustration; and 

¢ simply out of habit due to convention. 


A good example of the debate regarding conscious causes for 
human action is Daniel J. Goldhagen’s book Hitler’s Willing 
Executioners.*? Goldhagen tried to answer the question why so 
many Germans persecuted and killed defenceless Jews during the 
Nazi regime. The evidence collected from the perpetrators, years 
after World War II, was not considered credible by Goldhagen 
because he thought these greatest criminals of history lied repeatedly 
‘by word and omission’ to minimize their culpability. Goldhagen 
did not examine the crimes committed by the Secret Service 
agents because they had obviously been strongly motivated by the 
Nazi ideology. — 

Goldhagen wanted to find out how strongly motivated were even 
ordinary Germans involved in the Holocaust and how big was the 


38 This and the following two paragraphs extensively draw on C. Behan McCullagh 
(2004), The Logic of History: Putting postmodernism in perspective (London 
and New York: Routledge Taylor and Francis Group): 75-8. 

3% Daniel J. Goldhagen (1996), Hitler’s Willing Executioners: Ordinary Germans 
and the Holocaust (London: Little, Brown and Company) 
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influence of the ideology of anti-Semitism on commoners. Hence, 
he chose to study the behaviour of three groups of executioners who 
were not committed Nazi party members. The first group was Police 
Battalion 101 that killed hundreds of Jewish women (some middle- 
aged) and children in Poland in July 1942 despite having every 
opportunity not to do so. The second group of executioners were 
responsible for a work camp in Poland meant to help the war effort 
but who starved, exhausted and killed its inmates sadistically. The 
third group consisted of 47 male and female guards escorting over 
1,000 Jewish and non-Jewish women in a march from the 
Helmbrechts camp in eastern Germany. During this march, the 
guards starved and beat only the Jewish women till they fell. 


Why would such ordinary German guards turn executioners 
picking only on Jewish women in a long march or kill the Jews 
whose labour they were supposed to harness for the War effort? The 
ordinary Germans were not compelled to kill the Jews; it seems they 
took the initiative and volunteered to do this. The ordinary Germans 
knew what they were doing and could not be doing it to please 
anyone for promotions because most were old and were not looking 
for a career in the army or government after the War. The only 
plausible reason, said Goldhagen, was that anti-Semitic views had 
been around in Germany over centuries and Hitler propagated that 
the Jews were the enemies of the new Aryan Reich. Anti-Semitic 
ideology spread to cultural practices, institutions and social relations. 
No one advocated the extermination of the Jews but this policy was 
implied in the attitudes the propaganda had generated. 


Some scholars say that habits of obedience to the State may 
have been behind the execution of so many defenceless Jews. 
They say the Jews may have been isolated and persecuted due to 
anti-semitism but not killed. The killing may have been done to 
appear patriotic by respecting the will of the Nazi party. Hans 
Mommsen brought in another factor, i.e. desperate measure of 
killing due to a new desperate situation. Mommsen said that the 
killing of Jews was necessitated because after Russia was attacked, 
more Jews came under German authority. Now it was impossible 
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to expel such a large number of Jews or to confine them to 
reserved areas.” The debate is open. 


Tim Mason, a teacher who resigned in 1984 from Oxford to 
devote himself to research on Fascism, was called ‘the man who 
likes to stir things up’ by A.J.P. Taylor. He tried to study the entire 
Nazi period and the attitude of the working class towards the 
Nazis. But he stopped at 1939 and hence, even though he wanted 
to, he could not study the reasons for the continued influence of 
Nazis during the War and all the grave inflictions of the Holocaust. 
Mason could not complete his study because he committed suicide 
at the age of 50 over a week-end in a hotel at Rome in 1990. Mason 
knew that the German workers enjoyed some privileges/ benefits 
during the Nazi regime. But he says that while they did not 
obstruct the way Nazis organised the everyday life, the workers 
withheld their consent to Nazi ideology and politics. This gave 
workers the honour and chance to be called the ‘opposition’.*! 


People are most often unconscious about the mental causes of 
human actions. These unconscious mental causes have been 
attributed to: material interests of class by Karl Marx (1818-83) 
after studying capitalism, the satisfaction of basic instincts by 
Sigmund Freud after studying the unconscious and to the ‘will to 
power’ by Nietzsche (1844-1900).” 


Lucien Febvre (1878-1956), the co-founder of the Annales 
School, was quite annoyed with traditional historians who were 


40 Hans Mommsen (1998), “The thin patina of civilization: anti-semitism was 
a necessary, but by no means sufficient, condition for the Holocaust,” R.R. 
Shandley (ed) (1998), Unwilling Germans? The Goldhagen Debate (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press): 183-96. 

41 Tim Mason (1995), Nazism, Fascism, and the Working Class ed. Jane Caplan 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press); Tim Mason (1981), “The Workers’ 
Opposition in Nazi Germany,” History Workshop Journal 11 (Spring 1981). 
# For a good discussion of the conscious and unconscious mental causes of 
human action see C Behan McCullagh (2004), op. cit.: 70-99. 
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‘young only in juvenile deficiencies of style’ but sat working on 
their ‘pack of documents with antiquated methods and procedures’. 
He was surprised that while Albert Einstein answered the questions 
of the men of his time, historians ‘never answer questions tormenting 
their contemporaries’. In 1955, Febvre proclaimed bluntly 


Are we historians obstinately to remain alone, apart, at the rear, 
poor cripples clinging to a bumpy ambulance on washed-out 
roads? ... [have no hatred of men. I have it for laziness, inertia, 
stagnation. And this hatred proceeds only from my fervor for 
history... Solong as we stubbornly remain alone in our studies, 
shutters closed, curtains drawn, en tete a tete with our notes 
— so long as we refuse to open our eyes on life, to cultivate 
a history which, not daring to ask vital questions, will not be 
able to furnish any nourishment to our contemporaries in these 
times of unrest and growing malaise, we will be without any 
influence on the world which surrounds us.” 


Febvre thought there were three categories in historical 
causation: contingency, necessity and logic or idea. These three 
levels of causation inter-play with each other and no historian can 
sacrifice any one of them for the other two. Contingency or chance 
is “an effect neither of a law or a will, but a coincidence of series 
of independent phenomena, and which thus is not and cannot be 
foreseen by the human mind.” Social institutions sharply limit 
contingency and produce necessity since they have a more 
permanent element and they contain repetitive aspects. In the 
study of necessity, historians would benefit from the work of 
sociologists. However, historians must always bear in mind that 
contingency plays a role in institutions and that the individual is 
the intermediary between chance and necessity. Lastly, ideas make 


*° Palmer A. Throop (1961), “Lucien Febvre, 1878-1956,” in S.W. Halperin (ed.), 
Some 20th Century Historians (Chicago: Chicago University Press) as quoted 
in Stuart Clark (ed) (1999), The Annales School: Critical Assessments Volume 
IV Febvre, Bloch and Other Annales Historians (London and New York: 
Routledge): 20. 
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an impact on both the individual and institutions and thought 
‘weaves its thread continuously or repairs it when it breaks’. 
Febvre thought that humanity found its innermost and characteristic 
expression in idea.“ 


G. Comparative Method 


The comparative method is used when a scholar compares persons 
Or socio-economic, cultural and political structures over the 
medium- or long-term. We mostly study historical subjects by the 
vertical method of digging deeper and deeper into the genesis of 
problems. The findings of this inquiry results in comparison of 
the same phenomenon in the same geographical area but spread 
over two time periods. But we can also compare phenomenon in 
the same period but spread over different geographical areas. 


B H Slicher van Bath has listed some kinds of historical 
comparisons by the time period they study or by their functional 
utility. Synchronic comparisons are between objects of roughly the 
same time period. Diachronic comparisons are between objects 
from different periods. For different purposes, different comparisons 
are made in historical research. For instance, generalizing 
comparisons are made between similar objects for defining an 
abstract or general category; quantitative comparisons are made 
between data to clarify patterns and to identify similarities and 
differences in a phenomenon; philosophical or paradigmatic to 
make comparisons for establishing a universal like what is human 
nature; analogical comparison is made to identify a previously 
unknown aspect of a phenomenon by examining objects which 
look similar; and synthetic comparisons are made to define an 
unknown entity like in historical linguistics or to throw light on 
a higher level of totality.* 


“4 Ibid.: 13-14. 

45 B H Silcher van Bath (1963), The Agrarian History of Western Europe, A.D. 
500-1850 (London: Edward Arnold) as quoted in G R Blue (1998), ‘Comparative 
History,’ in D R Woolf (ed.) (1998), A Global Encyclopedia of Historical Writing 
(New York & London: Garland Publishing, Inc.): 194. 
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Notwithstanding the functions of comparison, it should be clear 
that the objects to be compared have to be comparable because 
apples cannot be compared with oranges. Among the themes on 
which comparative history has been written are the rise and fall of 
civilizations by Arnold Toynbee“, the role of religions in society 
by Max Weber,”’ nationalism by E J Hobsbawm, Benedict Anderson 
and Basil Davidson,* trade,” rise of elites by Peter Burke,” 


46 Arnold Toynbee identified 32 civilization for his A Study of History. The book 
was published in 12 volumes where he studied 23 full-blown civilizations (viz. 
Egyptiac and Andean were first generation civilizatons ‘unrelated to other’, 
Sumeric, Minoan, Indus, Shang and Mayan were also first generation related 
but ‘unaffiliated to another); Babylonic (to Sumeric), Hittite (to Sumeric), 
Hellenic (to Minoan), Syriac (to Minoan), Indic (to Indus), Sinic (to Shang), 
Yucatec (to Mayan), and Mexic (to Mayan) were second generation civilizations 
affiliated to another; and Orthodox Christian, main body (to Hellenic), Orthodox 
_ Christian, Russian offshoot (to Helenic), Western (to Hellenic), Arabic Muslim 
(to Syriac), Iranic Muslim (to Syriac), Hindu (to Indic), Far Eastern, main body 
(to Sinic) and Far Eastern, Japanese offshoot (to Sinic) were third generation 
civilizations but affiliated to another); four arrested civilizations, viz. Eskimo, 
Nomadic, Osmanli and Spartan; and five abortive civilizations, viz. First 
Syriac, Far Eastern Christian, Scandinavian and Medieval Western City-State 
Cosmos. See Arnold J Toynbee (1961), A Study of History Vol. XII 
Reconsiderations (London/ New York/Toronto: Oxford University Press): 
546-7. 


47 Max Weber (1930), Protestant Capitalism and the Spirit of Capitalism 
(London: Unwin University Press); idem (1951), Religion of China: 
Confucianism and Taoism (Free Press of Glencoe); and idem (1992), Religion 
of India: The Sociology of Hinduism and Buddhism (Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal Publishers) 

*8 E J Hobsbawm (1990), Nations and Nationalism since 1780: Programme, 
Myth, Reality (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press); Benedict Anderson 
(1991), Imagined Communities (London: Verso): and Basil Davidson (1992), 
The Blackman’s Burden: Africa and the Curse of the Nation-State (London: 
James Currey). 

* Phillip D Curtin (1984), Cross-Cultural Trade in World History (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press) 


°° Peter Burke (1994), Venice and Amsterdam: A Study of Seventeenth Century 
Elites 2nd edn. (Cambridge: Polity) 
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science,°! environment and economics,*” and obstacles to 
democratic governments by Barrington Moore Jr. 


Barrington Moore (1913-2005) was a sociologist and a political 
theorist with intellectual debts to both Karl Marx and Max Weber. 
He was skilled in using historical studies for comparative purposes. 
His work combines the conservative’s sense of the harsh limits 
of the human condition with the radical’s anger at the persistence 
of injustice. Moore used insights from anthropology to search for 
universal features of the human condition like conceptions of 
injustice, reciprocity, privacy etc. He collected data from various 
societies by using the comparative method to draw conclusions 
for his extraordinary body of work.°? The use of comparative 
method to study the origins of democracy could not immunize 
Moore Jr. from criticism. Liberals criticised him for saying that 
a social revolution was necessary for democracy and the 
conservatives objected to his neo-Marxist emphasis on conflicts 
and coalitions between social classes.” 


Moore Jr. argued in his book Social Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy (1966) that agrarian relations, especially the fate of 
landlords and peasants in the process of modernisation, have 
determined the outcomes for democracy.” If a powerful class of 


*! Joseph Needham (1969), The Grand Titration: Science and Society 
in East and West (London: Allen & Unwin). 

°2 E L Jones (1987), The European Miracle: Environments, Economies and 
Geopolitics in the History of Europe and Asia (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press). . 

‘3 Bruce Thompson, “Barrington Moore, Jr. (1913-),” in Kelly Boyd (ed.), 
Encyclopaedia of Historians and Historical Writing Vol. 2 (London/ Chicago: 
Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers, 1999): 835-6. 

54 For readings on Moore Jr. see James J. Sheehan, “Barrington Moore on 
Obedience and Revolt,” Theory and Society 9 (1980): 723-34; and Lawrence 
Stone, “Revolution and Reaction,” in his The Past and the Present Revisited 
(London: Routledge, 1987) 

55 Barrington Moore Jr. (1966), Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy: 
Lord and Peasant in the Making of the Modern World (Boston: Beacon Press). 
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privileged nobles presides over the transition to commercial 
agriculture, at some stage they will form undemocratic coalitions 
with large industrialists: the result may be some form of fascist 
dictatorship (like in Japan and Germany). If the number of peasants 
remains large and the landlord class inhibits the development of 
a bourgeoisie, the eventual result may be a peasant revolution 
which may bring in a communist dictatorship (like China and 
Russia). Democratic outcomes are likely only if the combination 
of labour-repressive landlords and non-commercial peasants is 
dissolved during the transition of modernisation. But such a ~ 
consummation is achieved through some episodes of violence (the 
French Revolution and the American Civil war), or some measure 
of coercion (the English enclosure movement). And there is 
stagnation, like in India, where the backward agricultural sector 
does not dissolve.* 


Jack Goody (1919-), anthropologist with an interest in history, 
taught social anthropology at the University of Cambridge from 
1954 to 1984. He was a student of literature till he was taken 
prisoner of war while fighting in Africa during World War II. In 
prison Goody decided to change his subject of specialisation after 
he studied The Golden Bough by the anthropologist James Frazer 
and What Happened in History by the archaeologist Gordon 
Childe.°’ 


Goody used the Comparative Method to study literacy among 
Africans, ancient Greeks, Assyrians and traditional society in 
general in his book The Domestication of the Savage Mind. 
Goody believes that Eurasia developed in a different direction 
after the Bronze Age ‘revolution’ that saw the rise of cities and 
the spread of literacy. He had as much of a long-term view as Max 


°° Jonathan M. Weiner, “Review of Reviews: Social Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy,” History and Theory 15 (1976): 146-75. 
%7 Marcia Lucias Pallares-Burke (2002), op. cit.: 7-8. 


*8 Jack Goody (1977), The Domestication of the Savage Mind (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press) 
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Weber (1864-1920) and Fernand Braudel (1902-85). He compared 
the history of inheritance and family in The Development of the 
Family and Marriage in Europe in which he explains that the ban 
on marriages between relatives was a reaction by the Church to 
practices which could have deprived it of property.*? Goody used 
the comparative method to study food and flowers in his Cooking, 
Cuisine and Class®, The Culture of Flowers (1993)* and Love 
and Food (1999). 


Research on such big themes as conditions for democracy or 
literacy, across continents, have become rare now. Instead, scholars 
have turned to studying culture. Methodologically, the best way to 
understand the other culture, in the past or elsewhere today, is to 
start with the most opaque documents. A joke, a proverb, a ritual 
or anything in the past that does not make any sense to us may be 
the best point to start understanding the other culture. In his The 
Great Cat Massacres Robert Darnton (1939-) tried to understand 
why the massacre of cats was so important to a group of journeymen 
working for printers in Paris in the 18" century.~ We discuss this 
work of Darnton in the chapter ‘New Cultural History’. 


H. Objectivity: Need and Challenges 


Objectivity has come to us in many forms. It has been the aspiration 
of historians since the time of Herodotus (485-425 BCE) who 
thought the past can be recovered by separating the subject from 
the object and by distinguishing the knower from the known. 


°° Jack Goody (1983), The Development of the Family and Marriage in Europe 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press) 

6 Jack Goody (1982), Cooking, Cuisine and Class: A Study in Comparative 
Sociology (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). 

6! Jack Goody (1993), The Culture of Flowers (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press) 

6 Jack Goody (1999), Food and Love: A Cultural History of East and West 
(London: Verso). 

63 Marcia Lucias Pallares-Burke (2002) op. cit.: 175. 
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Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) firmed this resolve because he 
wanted to write history to ‘show how it essentially was’. The 
historian was supposed to pronounce her verdict like a judge in 
a case, on the basis of evidence. Like a judge, the historian was 
supposed to be above any personal biases and capable of fighting 
any social pressure or political influence. It was expected that just 
as the judge delivered justice, the historian would narrate the 
truth.” 


There was no quarrel with the aspiration of historians to tell 
the truth. But the problem was that it came to be known that there 
was no absolute truth and anthropologists showed how 
understanding about life was influenced by culture. On the other 
hand, linguistic philosophers showed that language was not an 
open window to reality and a distorted glass. Hence, sometimes, 
instead of becoming clear, things look hazy after reading passages 
on them. Moreover, language was not pictorial but it was 
something dependent on conventions. Hence, any one using 
language had to refer to other texts in whose relation the meaning 
of words became clear. 


The aspiration of objectivity was not just a fad of Positivist 
historians whom we study in a subsequent chapter. Objectivity 
was the basis of social science. Weeding biases out of disciplines 
was the aspiration of grand theorists like Max Weber (1864-1920) 
also. Weber said politics is out of place in a social research project 
be it in sociology, history, economics, political science or cultural 
philosophy for the following three reasons. Firstly, the purpose of 
social research is to increase the stock of knowledge and not to 
promote any particular social organisation.® 


* See a good discussion of this in Peter Novick (1988), That Noble Dream: The 
“Objectivity Question” and the American Historical Profession (Cambridge/ 
New York/ Melbourne: Cambridge University Press): especially, ‘Introduction: 
Nailing Jelly to the Wall.’ 


°° Max Weber, ‘Science as a Vocation’, reproduced in Clive Seale (ed.) (2004), 
Social Research Methods: A Reader (London and New York: Routledge): 441-3. 
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Secondly, the teacher in a classroom is not supposed to use 
words as if they are swords against enemies. For the teacher words 
are like plough shares that ‘loosen the soil of contemplative 
thought’. The primary task and ‘moral achievement’ of the teacher 
is to teach the student to recognize ‘inconvenient’ facts. 


Thirdly, the teacher is not supposed to speak about the value 
of any particular culture or guide students as to how should they 
act in the cultural community and the political association. This 
is the task of the prophet and the demagogue. The student sits in 
the classroom for reasons of his career and has no right to criticise 
the teacher. The teacher who exploits this circumstantial inequality, 
to propagate her/his opinion, is ‘irresponsible’. The teacher may 
make erroneous statements of fact or may not ‘entirely succeed 
in eliminating her/his personal sympathies’. Thus, the personal 
value judgements of the teacher (researcher) may hinder a full 
understanding of the facts by the students (user of the research). 
But, in such a case, the teacher should be “exposed to the sharpest 
criticism in the forum of his own conscience’. 


Weber’s warning to the teacher to be eclectic and not ideological 
and his suggestion to her/him to use words (not like swords 
against opponents but) like ploughshares to ‘loosen the soil for 
contemplative thought’ is applicable to academic researchers as 
well. Closed minds with prejudicial attitudes and dead sure 
conclusions were never welcome in social sciences. More so, now, 
when anthropologists have demonstrated that local knowledge 
enriches the perspectives of social sciences. Similarly, linguists 
have tried to show that language does not just describe reality in 
several ways but it also constructs it for different purposes. 
Academics have to live with cultural relativism in our world full 
of diversities. They have to, however, ensure that they do not 
compromise with the critical method or empirical analysis which 
are the basis of social sciences. 
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I. Understanding local situations, anthropologically 


Ethnographers/anthropologists provide us with good examples of 
cultural relativism in their work and they are not besieged by 
debates on objectivity. Clifford Geertz (1926-2006), the American 
cultural anthropologist whose field studies were based in Indonesia 
and Morocco, did not deny the importance of social structure or 
of numerical quantities. But he said that the techniques, theoretical 
fixity and ideological commitments had evacuated thought from 
human inquiry. To join method to morality and the science of 
human affairs to wishes arising from human pride was the purpose 
of his research. 


To begin with, Clifford Geertz said that, like Max Weber, he 
thought culture is a web of significance spun by humans. “Thick 
description’, a term he coined, helps us to decide whether a person 
who raises her arm does so to threaten the one s/he faces, to ease 
shoulder pain, to wave to a friend or to vote. This can be done 
by asking the subject to explain themselves and then match the 
account to what one has been following herself. The interpretive 
understanding of the anthropologist (or historian and literary critic) 
is ‘made up’ but it is made up from what happened; ‘made up’ 
in order to ‘make out’.© 


Clifford Geertz taught us the plain methodological lesson that 
a human scientist in present times is no longer like a mechanic 
(answering questions — ‘how does this work?’), an anatomical 
surgeon (who stands with a team around an unclad body and asks 
an assistant — ‘scalpel, please’) or even a cryptographer (who 
deciphers some code to tell us — ‘E means P’). Instead, the human 
scientist is more like an art critic, an art historian or a researcher 
in jurisprudence whose questions come from mortgage agreements, 
bargaining in bazaars, election campaigns, marriage ceremonies, 


Fred Inglis (2000), Clifford Geertz: Culture, Custom and Ethics (Cambridge: 
Polity Press): 112-13. 
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funeral rites, and recreational activities like shadow play of puppets 
or cockfights.*” 


Another ethnographer, Renato Rosaldo (1941-), wrote his 
Culture and Truth to study a tribe living close to Manila in 
Philippines. Rosaldo says usually death is grieved and some grieve 
it more than others, even within a family. For instance, he found 
that his parents grieved the death of his brother more than himself. 
But Rosaldo found that death leads to grief, anger and headhunting 
amongst [longots, 90 miles northeast of Manila. During their field 
trip amongst Ilongots, Michelle, Rosaldo’s wife, died by falling 
off from a hillock. This made Renato Rosaldo mad with anger and 
the experience taught him how people may not always be mourning 
death peacefully. Towards the end of his introduction, Rosaldo 
writes in this book:® 


**,..a sea change in cultural studies has eroded once-dominant 
conceptions of truth and objectivity. The truth of objectivism 
— absolute, universal, and timeless — has lost its monopoly 
status. It now competes, on more nearly equal terms, the 
truths of case studies that are embedded in local contexts, 
shaped by local interests, and coloured by local perceptions. 
The agenda for social analysis has shifted to include not only 
eternal verities and law like generalizations but also political 
processes, social changes, and human differences.” 


J. Language creates reality 


Language is the other area where relativism is challenging 
objectivity. Language creatively makes images of reality and does 
not just reflect it like a mirror. This is the basic point in social 
research based on linguistic theories. Postmodernism views 
language and text seriously and thinks this is as important as social 


67 Tbid.: 88-9. 
68 Renato Rosaldo (1989), Culture and Truth: The Remaking of Social Analysis 
(London: Routledge). 
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structure and social experience. Some language products like 
timetables and Census data do try to represent reality as it is. But 
other than this, postmodernism challenges the view that language 
is used to accurately represent perceived objects. Postmodernists 
maintain that it is used to accomplish things. Language is not just 
the ‘medium for the mirroring of objective reality through the 
passive transport of data’. Language is used to persuade, enjoy, 
engage, discipline, criticize, express feelings, clarify, unite, stoke 
identity consciousness and so on.” 


Language is also dependent on context. The statement ‘it is 9 
o’clock’ might be 

e a rebuke (‘you are late’), 

e a signal to start a meeting, 

° aresponse to a question from someone enquiring about time 
and 

¢ a preparation for the coordination of action by the 
synchronization of time. 


In their study of language used by advertising professionals in 


Sweden, Alvesson and Koping (1993)” found that the following 
themes were repeated in conversations between workers. 


e Friendship and ‘personal chemistry’ are vital; 

e It is important that people are having fun and laugh in the 
agencies; 

e Advertising workers are emotionally involved in their work; 

e The advertising workers are free, independent and even a bit 
lawless; 


e The advertising workers think that they know better than the 
customer as to what is good for him/her; and 


® Mats Alvesson (2002), Postmodernism and Social Research (Buckingham & 
Philadelphia: Open University Press). 


” M. Alvesson and A.S. Koping (1993), Guided by the Feeling: A Study of 
Advertising Work and Agencies (Lund: Studentlitteratur) 
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¢ The advertising workers here, in contrast to some other 
agencies, are ‘serious’. 


It could be thought that these statements reflect the reality. 
Either they represent the objective conditions or these statements 
stand for the values and beliefs of those interviewed. In the context 
of the advertising industry these linguistic statements have several 
impacts. 


The labour turnover rates in this industry in Sweden were huge; 
professionals working here today could be gone tomorrow. In such 
an atmosphere, statements about friendship, positive climate and 
good relations are expected to provide stability to the firm and to 
the economy. Words help to: 


1. counteract the people’s inclinations to consider alternative 
employment or self-employment; 

2. reduce the feeling of worry about workers turning up for 
work after the week-end. 


These statements also reinforce the unique identity of the trade 
among all the other industries of the world. 


These statements also socialize newcomers and reproduce the 
correct values and attitudes of the profession and the organization. 


Language is, therefore, not reflecting reality but creating it. The 
talk mentioned above can be called “speech acts’. 


K. Sources, nay Traces 


Historians call their evidence/documents ‘sources’. What is the 
expectation we should have from historical evidence? The positivist 
view was theoretically naive and it thought that evidence was an 
open window to reality. On the other hand, the theoretically 
sophisticated anti-positivists thought that evidence was a wall 
which prevented direct access to reality. In opposition to these 
extreme views, Ginzburg used the analogy of distorted glass for 
evidence. He said all evidence has to be interpreted. The references 
in the evidence have to be interpreted/analysed for a sound historical 
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reconstruction of the past. The meaning of evidence is encoded 
and this has to be interpreted as well.”! Evidence does not speak; 
it is made to talk. 


Calling evidence sources is not appropriate due to two reasons. 
Firstly, it arouses the expectation of origins and this search for 
origins does not go well with the current thrust of social sciences 
to build webs of significance by exploring the relations between 
social phenomena. Secondly, calling documents ‘sources’ creates 
the impression that Truth is some river out of which historians pull 
buckets of water. 


Gustaaf Renier (1892-1962), a Dutch historian, suggested that 
the term ‘sources’ should be replaced by ‘traces’ of the past in the 
present. The term ‘traces’ would not restrict evidence just to the 
written word but it will include, besides printed books and 
manuscripts, buildings, furniture and landscape. Moreover, all 
kinds of images, viz. paintings, statues, engravings and photographs, 
will also be called ‘traces’.” 

The staple sources for traditional political history, which revolved 
around heroic deeds of famous people, are/were: 


¢ Correspondence in the Archives, private or public; 

¢ Memoirs of the main protagonist and those s/he was in touch 
with; and 

e Contemporary newspapers, oétigdleats and journals. 


The staple sources of Economic History were: 


¢ Series of data collected regarding land rights and cropping 
patterns, agricultural prices and climate patterns by 
Government and research bodies; 


7 Carlo Ginzburg (1994), ‘Checking the Evidence: The Judge and the Historian,’ 
in James Chandler, Arnold I Davidson and Harry Harootunian (eds.) (1994), 
Questions of Evidence: Proof, Practice, and Persuasion across the Disciplines 
(Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press): 294-5. 

” Peter Burke (2001), Eyewitnessing: The Use of Images as Historical Evidence 
(London: Reaktion Books Ltd.): 13. 
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¢ Reports, Bulletins and Souvenirs of Organisations of Traders 
and Industrialists; 

¢ Reports and Surveys about the condition of workers in 
agriculture, industry and services sector; 

e Census returns, especially relating to work and employment. 


The staple sources of social and cultural history could be some 
of those mentioned above. Socio-cultural historians, however, looked 
around for new subjects and they made some innovations in the 
method of writing history. We could elaborate these a little here. 


A study of major journals reveals that there are two eras in 
visual history, one is Before Television (BT) and the other is After 
Television (AT). The journal Past and Present did not carry a 
single photograph between 1952 and 1975. After this, in the 
1970s, there were two articles with pictures and in the 1980s there 
were 14 illustrated articles. Similarly, American historians held a 
conference ‘the evidence of art’ in 1985 and later published its 
proceedings in a symposium in a special issue of Journal of 
Interdisciplinary History. Simon Schama is one historian who has 
widely used visual evidence in his books. These books with pictures 
range from a book on Dutch culture in the 17" century, viz. The 
Embarrassment of Riches to a survey of the western attitudes 
to landscapes, viz. Landscape and Memory.” 


‘A picture says more than a thousand words,’ said Kurt Tucholsky. 
This statement establishes the great value of pictures. But there is 
a related fear, which questions this belief. Lewis Hine declared, 
‘While photographs may not lie, liars may photograph.’ Can the 
historian use images as historical evidence?” Yes, in some of the 
following cases images have been a great help to historians. 


™ Simon Schama (1987) The Embarrassment of Riches: An Interpretation of 
Dutch Culture in the Golden Age (New York: Knopf) 


% Simon Schama (1995), Landscape and Memory (London: HarperCollins) 


™ Robert I Rotberg and Theodore K Rabb (eds.) (1988), Art and History: Images 
and their Meanings (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press) 
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¢ When historians are getting interested in the history of the 
body, pictures are of great value to understand changing 
ideas of sickness or health. The pictures are also a guide to 
the history of the preoccupation with looks among both 
women and men.” 

¢ The everyday culture of ordinary people can be seen in 
images. The clothes of French peasants are seen in the painting 
Peasant Supper (1642). And the houses of American Indians 
could be seen in John White’s painting of a village in Virginia 
(1580). From the middle of the 17" century, there began the 
urban version of landscape which could be called townscapes. 
The cities like Venice and Amsterdam and also colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge got their painters. Advertising began 
in the late 18" century and it showed the attitudes of people 
in the past to commodities from perfumes to cars.” 

e Some kinds of social history was also created on the basis 
of images. Philippe Aries wrote his Centuries of Childhood 
on documents not available in archives. Apart from diaries, 
letters and novels, Aries used 26 portraits/ pictures to show 
how children acquired childish playfulness from the 16% 
century. But Aries also found that quite quickly children 
were turned into miniature adults in most of medieval times. 
Even women did not have many texts written on them and 
only paintings showed them doing different kinds of work 
outside home.” 


Paintings can be looked at as mirrors/ snapshots of society but 
they are not as transparent. Instead it is better to look at paintings 
as a system of signs and conventions. The images usually do not 
exclude the world but only filter information on it. Painters select 
their subject, like novelists, out of personal liking for someone or 


© Peter Burke (2001), Eyewitnessing:op. cit.: 9. For the statement of Hine, Jbid., 
Al. 


™ Ibid.: 81, 84 & 94. 
* Philipe Aries (1962), Centuries of Childhood (New York: Random House) 
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fondness for some genre. The people portrayed are usually looked 
at from a distance sometimes respectfully but other times 
contemptuously, sometimes satirically and other times 
affectionately.” To look for meaning in those paintings, the scholar 
studying those is works of art must also unravel the attitude of 
the painter to their subject. 


Images are used to construct socio-cultural history. They can 
be used as historical evidence even better with the following 
precautions.*° 


1. Images represent society but do so in the context of the 
contemporary views about the world. They would be a male 
view of women, a middle-class view of peasants or the 
civilian view of war. Historians should separate the typical 
from the eccentric image because image-makers can paint 
both ideals and satires of their subject. 


2. The image is a testimony but the historian has to place it in 
its ‘context’. Firstly, there is the cultural, political and material 
context in which painters paint. Secondly, the painter paints 
in some artistic conventions of a time and place. Thirdly, 
painters have some personal interest in the subject or their 
patron/client may have such a personal interest. Fourthly, the 
image may be for some purpose, usually to commemorate 
an event or person. The historian has to find the appropriate 
context of the painting while using it. 

3. The historian should prefer a series of images for testimony 
and not be content with just one or two of them. 

4. The historian should use images like texts. They must read 
between the lines and figure out the significant details so as 
to show the assumptions of the painter. The following 
illustration will make this clear. Augusto Stahl took a picture 
of a street in Rio de Janeiro in 1865. It showed people inside 


79 Peter Burke (2001), op. cit.: 122 & 184. 
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and outside a shop. It is candid photography and there is a 
man who wears a hat but does not have shoes. For Europeans, 
shoes are a necessity and a hat may be just a dispensable 
accessory. But, in Brazil, in 19" century, the reverse was true 
due to climatic conditions and social reasons. A straw hat 
was affordable but leather shoes were expensive. Hence, it 
was said that many African-Brazilians bought shoes as a 
status symbol. But instead of wearing them, these Afro- 
Brazilians preferred to carry their shoes in their hands while 
walking the streets. They wore them as they entered the 
venue of their get-togethers and thereby, proclaimed their 
high social status. 


L. Using the Internet 


The computer is a life-transforming device. It is not just a capacity 
enhancing appliance like spectacles or comfort augmenting 
appliance like refrigerators. It has found virtual substitutes for real 
shopping, friendships and the classroom. There is a diffusion of 
telephones, the Personal Computer, satellites, fibre-optic cable 
and the early version of the World Wide Web. The third era of 
Globalization began in 2000, says Friedman. It reduced the small 
sized world to tiny and flattened the playing field. In this phase, 
individuals empowered with software and the global fibre-optic 
network has made all of us next-door neighbours.®! 


Internet is getting omnipresent like God, especially for 
communication though even for education and recreation. It all 
began on 8" September, 1995 when Netscape went public. Internet 
was being used for some years prior to this date but it was the 
preserve of just the government, especially the military in the 
USA. The public use of Internet marked the next phase in the 
network revolution when information moved from a ‘PC-based 
computing platform to an Internet-based platform’. Information 


*! Thomas Friedman (2005), The World is Flat: A Brief History of the World in 
the 21st Century (London/ New York: Allen Lane): 9-11. 
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stored in super-computers far away could be freely accessed by 
this development. Communication between scholars with similar 
interests became possible as well. 


There are two clearly opposed opinions on the utility of the 
Internet. On the one hand, sceptics like Wellman and Gulia asked, 
‘Can people find community online in the Internet? Can 
relationships between people who never see, smell, touch, or hear 
each other be supportive and intimate?’ On the other hand, 
enthusiasts like Howard Rheingold declare that ‘people in virtual 
communities do just about everything people do in real life, but 
we leave our bodies behind’. The virtual space on the Internet 
has developed as a new source for historical research as well. It 
can be used | 


e to have thematic chat rooms on, let us say, those displaced 
by the Partition of British India in 1947; 

¢ to set up commemorative sites on, let us say, some event like 
the 1975 imposition of Internal Emergency in India for which 
a memorial may never find a consensus; 

e to make virtual archives whose access may be open to all 
or restricted to members only. 


Internet sites may be static or constantly developing by the help 
of its users. This co-creation makes the sites a democratic space 
but it also exposes them to misuse by founders and new members 
alike. When we are supposed to ‘doubt everything’ coming from 
known sources, how can unknown members be allowed to join 
Internet sites? The intention and motivation of the members adding/ 
creating knowledge on a theme would remain suspect. 


No one can stop Internet from being used and hence, sites have 
tried to protect their content by having moderators. Ethical questions 
are being asked as to whether the permission should be taken from 
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site members before using the material on sites for scholarly 
research. A code of quoting from Internet sites has already evolved. 
The important elements in this code for referencing from the 
electronic media include the following points. 


e Emails, when referred, must bear the name of the author and 
recipient, the subject and date. 

e Websites should include authors, the title of the page and the 
date when it was created but there should also be reference 
to when the page was accessed by the researcher. 

¢ Reference to messages on discussion boards should have the 
name of the author, the subject of the message, the title of 
the discussion followed by the phrase ‘Online posting’, the 
address through which the posting is available and the date 
of posting. 
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Chapter 5 


POSITIVISM AND MODERN 
HISTORY WRITING 


In the welter of conflicting fanaticisms, one of the few unifying 
forces is scientific truthfulness, by which I mean the habit 
of basing our beliefs upon observations and inferences as 
impersonal, and as much divested of local and temperamental 
bias, as is possible for human beings. ... 


Bertrand Russell (1872-1970)! 


He as we have seen, had been written since the ancient 
times and historical writing continued to be popular in the 
medieval period. However, the pre-modern forms of historical 
writing are not considered as authentic as the one that started in 
the 19" century. History writing grew in the shadow of science 
in the 19" century, like the other disciplines in the social sciences. 
It was in this period that the difference between the Chronicler, 
the Antiquarian (or collector of old facts) and the Historian also 
came to be fully recognized. We have called them the look-alikes 
of History and discussed some of these look-alikes in Chapter 2, 
A History of History. 


The purpose of historical writing in the ancient or medieval 
period was limited. History was generally about the glorious deeds 
of rulers and generals or they were narrations of political events, 
like wars or revolutions. Non-religious education was only meant 


' Bertrand Russell (1961 [1946]), History of Western Philosophy (London: 
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for members of the nobility and aristocracy. The purpose of pre- 
modern histories was to prepare mostly the sons of these sections 
for their political and military careers. 


The history written in the pre-modern period had three 
weaknesses.’ 


i. 


We know history as a study of change but this history was 
devoid of any sense of progress. The Middle Ages were not 
treated with any respect whether by Voltaire in his Essay on 
Manners and Character of Nations (1756) or by Edward 
Gibbon (1737-94) in his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (1776-88). Gibbon specially denounced the 
achievements of the Byzantine Empire. These historical works 
showed little interest in human development or change. 


. Scholars wrote their history without ever collecting data for 


their research. This was considered the task of antiquarians 
and other learned people. Hence, those who collected data 
from available sources did no interpretation and vice versa. 
Edward Gibbon was happy writing on the basis of data 
collected in the 17" century. Voltaire was more candid about 
hating the onerous task of fact gathering. He declared, “Woe 
to details, they are a sort of vermin which destroys big works.’ 


. But for princes in palaces and statesmen, History was not 


taught to anyone or anywhere else as an intellectual discipline 
till the 18" century. Camden Chair had been created in 
Oxford University in the Elizabethan period but its Professors 
were confined to Roman history. In the 1720s, George I 
instituted Regius Chairs at Oxford and Cambridge but this 
was to serve his politics — he wanted to bring Liberals (or 
Whigs) to these centres of Conservatism (or Toryism). From 
1757, history began to be taught seriously at the Gottingen 
University in Prussia and a Chair of History and Morals was 
established at College de France in 1769. 


2 Arthur Marwick (1976 [1970]), The Nature of History (London: Macmillan): 
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Ancient and medieval historical writing had three weaknesses, 
viz. it did not concern itself with change, the historians did not 
collect their own research data and history was not taught as a 
discipline. As an academic discipline, history was born out of a 
simultaneous attack on these three weaknesses. One of the leading 
lights of Modern History writing was Leopold von Ranke (1795- 
1886). He had a profound awareness of historical change. According 
to Ranke the Modern World emerged due to the rise of the 
centralized monarchical system and Protestantism.* Lord Acton 
(1834-1902) put the whole issue of progress in society and historical 
writing with greater lucidity. History started with being a detector 
of error and vindicator of truth and Acton traced its journey as 
follows:* 


...(History was a record of forward movement from 
subordination to independence.) If the Past has been an 

obstacle and a burden, knowledge of the Past is the safest 
and the surest emancipation. And the earnest search for it is 
one of the signs that distinguish the four centuries that went 
before. The Middle Ages, which possessed good writers of 
contemporary narrative, were careless and impatient of older 
fact. They became content to be deceived, to live in a twilight 
fiction, under clouds of false witness, inventing according 
to convenience, and glad to welcome the forger and the 
cheat. As time went on, the atmosphere of accredited 
mendacity thickened, until, in the Renaissance, the art of 
exposing falsehood dawned upon keen Italian minds. It was 
then that History as we understand it began to be understood, 
and the illustrious dynasty of scholars arose to whom we still 


> “Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886),’ in DR Woolf (ed.) (1998), A Global 
Encyclopedia of Historical Writing Vol. 2 (New York/ London: Garland Publishing 
Inc.): 7Ot. 

* John Emerich Edward, Lord Acton “Inaugural Lecture: ‘On the Study of 
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look both for method and material. Unlike the dreaming 
prehistoric world, ours knows the need and the duty to make 
itself master of the earlier times, and to forfeit nothing of 
their wisdom or their warnings, and has devoted its best 
energy and treasure to the sovereign purpose of detecting 
error and vindicating entrusted truth. 


Secondly, Ranke was among the pioneers who searched the 
archives of Princes and Popes and wrote his analytical books 
himself. Earlier there used to be a division of labour between the 
fact collectors and the analytical historian. Ranke performed the 
two tasks himself. He described documents in archives as ‘so 
many princesses, possibly beautiful, all under a curse and needing 
to be saved’. (We have discussed earlier the importance given to 
consultation of Archives by Ranke in chapter 2,.) After collecting 
the gems in the Archives, Ranke wrote his analytical history and 
embedded these in the books whether on Histories of the Latin 
and German Nations (1824) or History of the Popes, Their Church 
and State (1834). 


Thirdly, Ranke taught history at Berlin University. His seminars 
were the equivalent of laboratory for scientists and he trained 
students in the techniques of looking for original primary sources 
and analytical historical writing in the seminars. In 1859, Historiche 
Zeitschrift was started and it was the first historical journal. In the 
19" century itself, History was established outside Germany as 
well. Britain and USA also boasted of having history as an 
autonomous academic discipline in the 19" century.° 


In this chapter, to begin with, we discuss Positivism which 
inspired scientific history writing. This is followed by a description 
of the two leading historians who followed the Positivist method 
in history writing, viz. Leopold von Ranke and Lord Acton. Finally, 
we examine the importance of this Positivist episode in the long 
history of historical writing. | 


5 Arthur Marwick (1976) op. cit.: 36-7. 
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A. Influence of Positivism 


History, as we know it today, began to be written in the 19" 
century under the influence of Empiricism and Positivism. In the 
15" and the 16% century, grew the early modern variety of 
scepticism. The information that the earth was not the centre of 
the universe triggered questions regarding the everyday view of 
the world. The warring theological positions also raised questions 
about God and the way to Heaven. All this led to scepticism. 
Empiricism grew in the 17" century and it used scepticism to ask 
questions. Empiricism favoured the answers that our five senses, 
viz. see, hear, smell, touch and feel, could give. It preferred these 
answers of the sense-data over the ones likely to come from 
intuition, clairvoyance and telepathy. The English physician-turned- 
philosopher, John Locke (1632-1704), gave Empiricism a big 
push by suggesting that all our ideas emanate from experience. 
But, he added in his An Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
(1690), ideas not supported by reason are beliefs and not 
knowledge.°® 


Positivism, in turn, had a large component of empiricism and 
its best proponent was the French philosopher, Auguste Comte 
(1798-1857). Comte published his six-volume study Cours de 
Philosophie Positive between 1830 and 1842. His other four- 
volume book Systeme de Politique Positive between 1852 and 
1854. It seemed to Comte that we cannot know anything that 
cannot be experienced and that metaphysical speculations about 
real ‘essences’ and ‘ultimate causes’ were pretensions. 


Comte called the study of historical and social phenomena ‘social 
physics’ and claimed it appeared as a part of the movement which 
saw the emergence of “positive sciences’ like mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry and biology. He applied to ‘social physics’ the 


° Alan Lacey (1995), ‘Empiricism,’ in Ted Honderich (1995), The Oxford 
Companion to Philosophy (Oxford/ New York: Oxford University Press): 226- 
9; and Roger Woolhouse (1995), ‘John Locke (1632-1704),’ Ibid.: 493-6 
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method of enquiry of empirical sciences. The sole purpose of the 
inquiry in ‘social physics’ was to discover the laws governing the 
succession and coexistence of historical and social phenomena.’ 


According to Comte the human mind passed through three 
stages, viz. the Theological or fictitious; the Metaphysical or 
abstract; and the Scientific or positive. He said that the Theological 
system reached its highest perfection when ‘it substituted the 
Providential action of a single Being for the varied operations of 
the numerous divinities.’ The highest stage of the Metaphysical 
system is when one great entity (Nature) is seen as the cause of 
all phenomena, instead of the multitude of entities previously 
assumed. In the same way, Comte declared, ‘the ultimate perfection 
of the Positive system would be to represent all phenomena as 
particular aspects of a single general fact — such as Gravitation, 
for instance.’® 


Positivist historians were basically interested in revealing the 
truth in a scientific manner. The main difference between them 
and positivist sociologists was that the historians were not keen 
to make broad generalizations or to establish historical laws. One 
historian generally credited with the making of Modern History 
is Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886). In his research, Ranke claimed 
that he neither wanted to judge the past nor instruct the present 
but ‘to show how it really was’. 


The Positivist historians were largely successful in their purpose, 
viz. revealing the reality/truth, because their pet subject was political 
and diplomatic history. Treaties followed wars and political regimes 
replaced one another. The participants in almost all these events 
were mostly literate. Moreover, a lot many of these participants 
probably had an exaggerated sense of self-importance. Hence, 
they generally kept a record of their correspondence on important 


7 Information about August Comte has been gleaned from Patrick Gardiner (ed) 
(1959), Theories of History (New York: The Free Press), pp. 73-6. 
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events. This record of correspondence between the leading 
personalities was preserved in Medieval times as well. But such 
record lay in the private custody of monarchs and their ministers, 
aristocrats and barons. In the 19" century, the private papers and 
confidential correspondence between leading personalities became 
increasingly available to the public in Government archives. Hence, 
this became the primary source for history writing in this period, 
much more than ever before. 

In the 19" century the correspondence between leading 
personalities on important events began to be available for 
consultation widely in two ways. Firstly, public archives started 
being opened in this century. Public Records Office in London 
opened in 1838 and even the Papal records of the Vatican became 
available for consultation in this period. Secondly, the manuscripts 
of series of the records began to be published so that scholars 
could consult the authentic evidence at leisure without having to 
sit through the dusty archives. This process also helped the longevity 
of the old and brittle manuscripts which could be spared the 
trouble of going through the innumerable hands of eager scholars. 
It was also easier to access the primary records in printed form. 


Positivist historians were the first to establish the laws of writing 
history after thorough research. Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) 
thought that great historical works could be written by a scientific 
study of materials by historians having a judicial temper. Ranke 
is supposed to have given us three golden rules, viz. separate the 
passions of the present from the past; contemporary sources must 
be given priority; and write history after weighing evidence 
scientifically.’ 


B. Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) 
Hegel had once called Leopold von Ranke (1795-1885), the founder 


® GP. Gooch (1952 Second edition (1913)), History and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century (London: Longmans, Green and Co Ltd.): 96-97. 
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of modern history writing, ‘Just an ordinary historian!’'® Ranke 
defined the purpose and method of history writing ‘to show how, 
essentially, things happened’. Comparing the portraits of Louis XI 
and Charles the Bold in his Quentin Durward, Ranke found that 
‘the truth was more interesting and beautiful than romance’. It was 
then that he decided ‘to stick to facts and avoid all invention and 
imagination in my works’. In his Preface to Histories of Latin and 
German Nations, in 1824 Ranke made what has become the 
classical statement of Positivist history. He said:" 


... Lo history has been given the function of judging the past, 
of instructing men for the profit of future years. The present 
attempt does not aspire to such a lofty undertaking. It merely 
wants to show how, essentially, things happened. 


We know that the method of history writing and poetic expression 
are different. Ranke thought that a book of history must tell a 
double story; one about the historical past and the other about the 
historian’s research. The second volume of his book, Histories of 
the Latin and German Nations, presented the method of research 
and critical results. In 1824 in the Preface to Histories of Latin 
and German Nations, Ranke said that historians have to strictly 
present facts and show the general line of the development of 
events. Elaborating this he wrote:' 


... One cannot demand of a historical work the same free 
development which at least in theory is sought in a poetic 
work... Strict presentation of facts, no matter how conditional 
and unattractive they might be, is undoubtedly the supreme 
law. The development of the unity and progress of the events 


'© Quoted in GJ. Renier (1950, 1961 reprint), History: Its Purpose and Method 
(London: George Allen & Unwin), p. 8. } 

'! Leopold von Ranke (1824), “Preface to the First Edition of Histories of the 
Latin and German Nations,” reproduced in Adam Budd (2009), The Modern 
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came next in order of importance. Therefore instead of starting, 
as might have been expected, with a general description of 
public conditions in Europe — which would have diffused, 
if not confused, my point of view — I preferred to discuss 
every people, every power, every individual in greater detail 
only at the moment when they appeared in a pronouncedly 
active or leading role... 


Ranke innovated in many ways. Even when he was narrating 
events, Ranke combined his narrative with analytical history. Ranke 
gave great importance to documents. To cite from a document, 
Ranke used the method of footnote. When questioned about his 
love for footnotes, Ranke wrote ‘citation is indispensable in the 
work of a beginner who has to make his way and earn confidence’. 
He considered annotation in his work as a necessary evil. In his 
life time, some historians were jealous of Ranke. One Heinrich 
Leo, thought Ranke’s book Geschichten (Historian) would be a 
hit ‘among learned ladies’ and alleged that some of its citations 
were wrong. On the other hand, Noel Coward thought that a 
footnote was a nuisance. In fact, Coward thought the footnote was 
as unwelcome an interruption as having to go downstairs to answer 
the doorbell from the midst of passionate lovemaking!* 


The sources used by Ranke to write his analytical history were 
diverse. These included memoirs, diaries, letters, reports from 
embassies and original narratives of eyewitnesses. He thought that 
the State archives, being opened then, had significant collection 
of registers of the Middle Ages. However, Ranke found that 
private collections also had a wealth of magnificent information 
regarding later centuries. Writing his Preface to History of the 
Popes, Their Church and State in 1834, Ranke said he had 
unrestricted freedom to authentic materials like ‘the correspondence 
of the nuncios with the instructions given to them and the reports 


'S Anthony Grafton (1997), “How the Historian Found His Muse: Ranke’s Path 
to the Footnote,” idem The Footnote: A Curious History (Cambridge, MA: 
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which were brought back; detailed biographies of several popes, 
written with greater freedom because they were not intended for 
the public; accounts of the lives of the distinguished cardinals; 
official and private journals; discussions of particular circumstances 
and transactions; reports on the administration of the provinces, 
their trades and manufactures; statistical tables and accounts of 
receipts and disbursements’ .' 


The way historians scout for private papers and snoop around 
confidential correspondence between leading personalities owes 
much to Ranke’s work and example. Such papers and 
correspondence was not intended for the public. Hence, they were 
supposed to express the innermost thoughts and contain the real 
fears, hopes, likes, dislikes etc. of the leading personalities. 


C. John Emerich Edward, Lord Acton (1834-1902) 


John Emerich Edward, Lord Acton (1934-1902) was a man of 
independent means and did not need to work as a professional 
historian for his livelihood. He trained as a historian in Munich 
University for six years between 1848 and 1854. His teacher was 
Johann Ignaz von Dollinger (1799-1890), a German theologian, 
Catholic priest and Church historian. It was said that ‘Dollinger 
did not write till he had the perfect materials and for him the 
materials were never perfect.’ At the time of his death, Acton 
wrote nothing except his Inaugural Lecture: “On the Study of 
History’ in 1895 on assuming the Regius Professorship at 
Cambridge. 

Acton had a formidable reputation as a historian due to two 
things. Firstly, he wrote famous articles and reviewed books besides 
owning and editing a Catholic journal off and on. He was editor 
of Rambler and of Home and Foreign Review. He wrote historical 


i 


14 Leopold von Ranke (1834), “Preface to History of the Popes, Their Church 
and State,” reproduced in Adam Budd (2009), The Modern Historiography 
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articles in them. When English Historical Review was started in 
1886, Acton wrote on the German historical tradition in the 
inaugural issue. 


Secondly, Acton had a library of 60,000 books and manuscripts 
because for years he was building a vast thesis and kept up with 
everything that was written. One visitor to his home, Sir Charles 
Oman, remarked that this huge collection displayed his vanity as 
much as his scholarship. He saw shelves and shelves of books, 
many of them with pencilled notes in the margin. “There were 
pigeonholed desks and cabinets with literally thousands of 
compartments into each of which were sorted little white slips 
with references to some particular topic, so drawn up (so far as 
I could see) that no one but the compiler could easily make out 
the drift.’ ‘I never saw a sight,’ Oman writes, ‘that more impressed 
on me the vanity of human life and learning.’ 


Acton delivered his “Inaugural Lecture: ‘On the Study of 
History’”. He wanted History to be scientific and historians to 
be not mere researchers of the past but the moral teachers of the 
present. He wrote little because, Like his teacher Dollinger, he 
did not believe in writing till he had the best material and for 
him the sources acquired were never the best. At the time of his 
death his Universal History of Liberty was incomplete and his 
ambitious plans for the Cambridge Modern History were scrapped 
and revised. 


Three things Lord Acton wanted historians to do were: 
1. to be impartial, 
2. not allow their own opinions to mix with their history, and 


3. to be critical enough to discern truth from falsehood. 
On being impartial the best quote is to be found in Lord Acton’s 


'S Keith Thomas (2010), ‘Diary,’ in London Review of Books Vol. 32 No. 11, 
June 10, 2010: 36-37 
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editorial note to the contributors Cambridge Modern History series 
in 1897, Acton said:!° 


“We shall avoid a needless utterance of opinion or service 
of a cause. Contributors will understand that out Waterloo 
must satisfy French and English, German and Dutch alike; 
that nobody can tell without examining the list of authors 
where the Bishop of Oxford laid down the pen, and whether 
Fairbairn or Gasquet, Liebermann or Harrison took it up”. 


About not writing opinionated History, Acton said that historians 
should not allow their shadow to fall on their work. This is a 
welcome trait among great men and a great man may be worth 
several immaculate historians. But historians must follow the 
economic precept of Laissez Faire and ‘a historian is seen at his 
best when he does not appear.’ The historian should be able to say 
like Fustel de Coulanges, the French, “Do not imagine you are 
listening to me; it is history itself that speaks.”"’ 


About discerning truth from falsehood he said historians have 
to not only accumulate material but investigate it and distinguish 
certainty from doubt. Study of history extends and strengthens the 
mind not by ‘plenitude of erudition but by solidity of criticism.’ 
For doing this the first thing is to doubt any interesting statement 
and subject it to two-fold checking. 


e Firstly, see the statement in original rather than be satisfied 
with the quotation of it by someone. 

¢ Secondly, subject the character, position, antecedents and 
probable motives of the author of the statement to scrutiny. 


His general advice to the historian was ‘do not judge the past 


16 G P Gooch (1913, second edition 1952, reprint 1967), History and Historians 
in the Nineteenth Century (London: Longmans, Green and Co Ltd): 364. 

17 John Emerich Edward, Lord Acton “Inaugural Lecture: ‘On the Study of 
History” delivered 1895; reproduced in Adam Budd (ed.) (2009), The Modern 
Historiography Reader: Western Sources (London and New York: Routledge): 9. 
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with the ideas of the present like Liberals’ and ‘no trusting without 
testing.’ Lord Acton said:"® 


“.. Learn as much by writing as by reading; be not content 
with the best book; seek sidelights from others have no 
favourites; keep men and things apart; guard against the 
prestige of great names, see that your judgements are your 
own, and do not shrink from disagreement; no trusting without 
testing; be more sever to ideas than to actions; do not overlook 
the strength of the bad cause or the weakness of the good; 
never be surprised at the crumbling of an idol or the disclosure 
of a skeleton; judge talent at its best and character at its 
worst; suspect power more than vice, and study problems in 
preference to periods; ... At every step we are met by 
arguments which go to excuse, to palliate, to confound right 
and wrong and reduce the just man to the level of the 
reprobate. The men who plot to baffle and resist us are, first 
of all, those who made history what it has become. They set 
up the principle that only a foolish Conservative judges the 
present time with the ideas of the past; that only a foolish 
Liberal judges the past with the ideas of the present’. 


Like the other Positivists, Acton believed that ideas caused 
movement in history. Modern history, according to him, started 
four hundred years ago. The ancient reign of continuity was sapped 
and Modern Age did not proceed from the medieval by normal 
succession but it was innovated by a series of intellectual 
developments. The Modern Age was innovated by the discoveries 
of ‘Columbus who subverted the notions of power and wealth in 
the world’, by Machiavelli who ‘released government from the 
restraint of (religious) law’; by ‘Erasmus (who) diverted the current 
of ancient learning from profane into Christian channels’; by 


'® John Emerich Edward, Lord Acton “Inaugural Lecture: ‘On the Study of 
History’” delivered 1895; reproduced in Adam Budd (ed.) (2009), The Modern 
Historiography Reader: Western Sources (London and New York: Routledge): 
13-14. 
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Luther who ‘broke the chain of authority and tradition at the 
strongest link’; and Copernicus whose ideas made their ‘mark of 
progress upon the time that was to come’’® 


Acton was essentially a Conservative who could sometimes 
pass off as a Liberal due to his support for minorities and his 
opposition to absolutism. A Catholic in Anglican country, Acton 
stood for religious freedom and he looked for it from the beginning 
of history. In his essay on Liberty, which was to be a part of an 
unfinished plan to write ‘History of Liberty’, Acton said two 
important things. Firstly, he declared dialectically, “Liberty, next 
to religion, has been the motive of good deeds and the common 
pretext of crime’. Secondly, he emphasised that everyone, who is 
doing what s/he believes is its duty, must be protected from 
authority and majorities, custom and opinion. “The most certain 
test by which we judge whether a country is really free is the 
amount of security enjoyed by minorities.’”° 


Acton was also opposed to absolutism of every kind but he 
supported, not the liberals but, the conservatives opposed to absolute 
authority. He admired the conservative Edmund Burke (1729-97). 
Burke attacked the radical reforms started by the National Assembly 
after the French Revolution in his Reflections on the Revolution 
in France (1790).”! Acton did not like this Revolution either 
because he disliked the tyranny of the majority. He visited the 
United States in 1853 and sided with the ‘Confederacy during the 
Civil War, even defending slavery’. Why? Because he thought that 
the different States also had rights to decide their own policies and 
there was no need for a Federal government to decide everything. 


'9 John Emerich Edward, Lord Acton “Inaugural Lecture: “On the Study of 
History’” delivered 1895; reproduced in Adam Budd (ed.) (2009), The Modern 
Historiography Reader: Western Sources (London and New York: Routledge): 6 
20 GP. Gooch (1952 Second edition (1913)), History and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century (London: Longmans, Green and Co Ltd.): 358-9. 

21 Bernard Hirschhorn (1998), ‘Edmund Burke (1729-97),’ in D R Woolf (ed.), 
A Global Encycopedia of Historical Writing Vol. 1 (New York/ London: Garland 
Publishing Inc.): 119. a 
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Acton also supported the Irish movement for home rule in 1886.” 


D. Attempting Scientific History 


Positivist historians were the first to establish the laws of writing 
history after thorough research. Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) 
thought that great historical works could be written by a scientific 
study of materials by historians having a judicial temper. He gave 
us the following three golden rules for writing history: 


1. the passions of the present should be separated, as much as 
possible, from the study of the past; hence, the strong opinions 
of authors must not influence her/his work and there should 
be no heroes or villains in history books; 

2. the use of contemporary sources is necessary for history 
writing; other historians may treat memoirs and chronicles 
as primary sources but archives should be used extensively; 
papers and correspondence of actors, or those in immediate 
contact with events, must be given priority while collecting 
and evaluating evidence; and 

3. the science of evidence must be used to write history; analyse 
the temperament, affiliations and opportunity to knowledge 
of authorities and compare one testimony with that of another 
writer/authority. 


The archive, library and seminar room became for the emerging 
discipline of History what the laboratory had been for the Natural 
Sciences. The method of communicating research findings was 
also getting standardized in the 19" century. Footnotes were 
introduced to provide the necessary reference to the claims in the 
text. These references were not private intuition and divine 
revelation. They were references to documents that were usually 
available for inspection/use to the readers as well. These archives/ 


2 Rohan McWilliam (1999), ‘Lord Acton (1834-1902), in Kelly Boyd (ed.) 
(1999), Encyclopaedia of Historians and Historical Writing Vol. 1 (London/ 
Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers):: 1. 


73 GP. Gooch (1952 Second edition (1913)), op. cit.: 96-97. 
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seminars and footnotes, then, became the classic virtues of modern 
history writing. 


The Positivists hoped to write history by not judging the past 
or aspiring to instruct the present. They wanted to write about 
things as they actually were. This sounded different from the 
manifestation of empiricism in other disciplines where a key 
question was asked and a hypothesis was framed before looking 
for evidence. This assumption that it was possible to know the 
truth about the past by collecting documents and without framing 
any question did not impress many later historians. One of them, 
Carl Becker (1873-1945) publicized his discomfort in his 
Presidential Address to the American Historical Society. Collecting 
facts without a hypothesis was thought by Becker to be as useless 
as the wish to ‘get something for nothing’. 


History is the memory of things said and done, claimed Carl 
Becker. The scientific historian was supposed to be endowed with 
only the will to know. It was expected that she will enlighten and 
emancipate humankind by telling the truth of all facts after 
‘exhausting all the sources.’ It was a belief that the scientific 
historian does not inject any extraneous meaning to facts or that 
the search for objectivity means holding a mirror to reality. The 
existence of a fact has to be endorsed by someone and hence, facts, 
said Becker, do not speak for themselves. 


Historical facts, whether hot or cold, are not like bricks. While 
bricks possess a definite shape and outline, facts have no definite 
form. Hence, a barrow of bricks can be dumped to produce some 
shape but a group of facts cannot acquire a meaning of their own 
if dumped anywhere. Historical facts acquire shape in a pattern 
of ideas around which tay are woven and these facts/ideas are 
conveyed linguistically.” 


4 Carl Becker (1873-1945), “Everyman his own Historian’, Presidential Address, 
1931 American Historical Review 37 (January 1932): 221-36 as reproduced in 
Adam Budd (ed.) (2009), The Modern Historiography Reader: Western Sources 
(London and New York: Routledge): 26-7. | 
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A hypothesis is necessary and questions have to be asked from 
the evidence and from the contemporaries. But a historian has to 
be a recording angel, not a hanging judge, says Quentin Skinner. 
It is his or her task to ‘try to recapture the past in its own terms’. 
‘You must enter the archives armed only with a hypothesis, not 
ready-made judgements. We cannot talk like positivist historians 
that the documents will tell us the facts. In fact we cannot even 
report all the facts. Hence, we will have to select some facts and 
all selections are partial. But, even then, there are some things the 
documents will let us say but others that they will not’.» 


Positivist history writing helped institutionalise the discipline 
of history by developing a science of evidence and by insisting 
that historical construction should be based on contemporary 
sources. It gave historians the lasting advice that neither should 
we condemn the past with the ideas of the present like Liberals 
nor should we condemn the present with the ideas of the past like 
the Conservatives. 


E. Conclusion: Scientific history is not possible 


In the context of modern Positivist history writing we also notice 
the following three infirmities. Firstly, it is theoretically impossible 
to write history without a conceptual framework and no one 
should assume that facts will find their own framework. Secondly, 
Positivist history has a distinct upper class bias due to the sources 
on which such history is based. Thirdly, the leading positivist 
historians aspired to show a mirror to reality but in reality could 
not control their own biases in their writing. Let us try to explain 
these things in some detail. 


Positivist history was ostensibly scientific history and it was 
supposed to be practiced without a conceptual framework. This 
was like seeking something for nothing. History is the memory 
of things said and done. The scientific historian was supposed to 


25 Marcia Lucias Pallares-Burke (2002), op. cit.: 228-9. 
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be endowed with only the will to know. It was expected that s/ 
he would enlighten and emancipate humankind by telling the truth 
of all facts after ‘exhausting all the sources.’ It was a belief that 
the scientific historian does not inject any extraneous meaning to 
facts or that the search for objectivity means holding a mirror to 
reality. The existence of a fact has to be endorsed by someone and 
hence, facts do not speak for themselves. Historical facts, whether 
hot or cold, are not like bricks. While bricks possess a definite 
shape and outline, facts have no definite form. Hence, a barrow 
of bricks can be dumped to produce a shape but a group of facts 
cannot acquire a meaning of their own if dumped anywhere. 
Historical facts acquire shape in a pattern of ideas around which 
they are woven and these facts/ideas are conveyed linguistically. 


All historians felt the need for a conceptual framework but Carl 
Becker (1873-1945) expressed this need the best. He belonged to 
the Progressive group of American historians (led by Frederic 
Jackson Turner (1861-1932) and James Harvey Robinson (1863- 
1936)) till his scepticism turned him towards intellectual history. 
Becker thought that the form and substance of historical facts is 
inseparable because history does not exist in the external material 
world but is instead an imaginative reconstruction about vanished 
events. He also disagreed with the belief that a scientific historian 
renounces philosophy and that historian is great who does not add 
a cubit of thought to her history writing. In his Presidential Address 
to the American Historical Association, in 1931, Becker derided 
this by saying, °...Hoping to find something without looking for 
it, expecting to find final answers to life’s riddle by resolutely 
refusing to ask questions — it was surely the most romantic species 
of realism yet invented, the oddest attempt ever made to get 
something for nothing!’*° 


26 Carl Becker (1873-1945), “Everyman his own Historian”, Presidential Address, 
1931 American Historical Review 37 (January 1932): 221-36 as reproduced in 
Adam Budd (ed.) (2009), The Modern Historiography Reader: Western Sources 
(London and New York: Routledge): 26-7. 
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Secondly, Positivist history had a distinct upper class bias due 
to the choice of its subjects of inquiry and the sources it legitimised. 
At a time when the great men were supposed to make history, their 
papers and correspondence were considered as the synonym for 
history itself. Historians built formidable reputations by accessing 
the maximum number of such papers/correspondence and those 
who got these first were recognised as pioneers. Consequently, it 
could be said that those with claims to aristocracy and those with 
friends among the powerful stood a better chance to become the 
best Positivist historians. Among the two historians discussed 
here, one was a born aristocrat and the other rose to becoming one. 
Ranke belonged to the middle class, worked as a historian most 
of his life but married into aristocracy at the age of 50.7’ Clarissa 
Graves Perceval, who married Leopold von Ranke in 1845, 
belonged to one of the richest aristocratic families of England. 
Ranke acquired Clarissa’s property of 2,300 Pounds but could not 
become a Lord due to the patriarchal norms where a husband does 
not acquire the status of his wife even though she does. He rose 
to becoming a Lord two decades later in 1865.%* Lord Acton 
(1834-1902) was related to the aristocratic families of Europe and 
married Countess Marie-Arco Valley in 1865. He also acquired 
eminence by winning elections to the British House of Commons 
twice (i.e. in 1859 from Carlow and in 1865 from Bridgnorth) and 
was created First Baron Acton of Aldenham in 1869 whereafter 
he became a member of the House of Lords.” 


Thirdly, the leading Positivist historians wanted history to be 
objective but they were themselves not above biases in their 


*” Helen Liebel-Weckowicz (1999), ‘Leopold von Ranke, 1795-1886,’ in Kelly 
Boyd (ed.) (1999), Encyclopaedia of Historians and Historical Writing Vol. 2 
(London/ Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers): 981-2. 

8 Gisela Bock, “Women’s History and Gender History,” in Gender & History 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring 1989, pp. 7-30. 

” Rohan McWilliam (1999), ‘Lord Acton (1834-1902),’ in Kelly Boyd (ed.) 
(1999), Encyclopaedia of Historians and Historical Writing Vol. 1 (London/ 
Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers): 1-2. 
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opinion about people and events. Ranke was a Conservative who 
preferred estates to Parliaments and thought the sovereignty of 
people was a threat to the stability of governments. Hence, his 
Opposition to French ideas was open and this cost his journal, 
Historico-Political Review, so much in readership that it had to 
be wound up just four years after it was started in 1832.°° Staying 
with Ranke, we also find that he was deeply convinced of the 
incapacity of the Turks to govern Christians. A Positivist historian 
should have just been reporting facts but Ranke watched 
sympathetically the efforts of Christian subjects to overthrow 
Turkish rule in his Princes and Peoples of Southern Europe.*' 


Lord Acton thought that Ranke pretended to pass no judgement 
but he justified and legitimised everything that succeeded. The 
reality, however, was that Lord Acton also preferred the 
Conservatives. He thought the doctrine of rights ushered in by 
Modern history was ‘laden with storm and havoc’. Acton tried to 
whitewash European colonial domination in America by declaring 
that the American Revolution was for a principle and it was not 
against tyranny. He praised Americans for risking everything not 
for law or religion but for a speculative idea of freedom. Acton 
was unhappy with the French Revolution. He thought that liberty 
could be secured in France either by respect for tradition, 
compromise or by following the system of checks and balances 
enshrined in the American constitution.” 
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Chapter 6 


MARXISM AND HISTORY WRITING 


...Lhey [the people] are starving in the midst of jewels, 
velvets, laces, equipages, and racehorses; but not in the 
midst of plenty of food. In the things that are wanted for the 
welfare of the people we are abjectly poor; and England’s 
social policy today may be likened to the domestic policy of 
those adventuresses who leave their children half-clothed 
and half-fed in order to keep a carriage and deal with a 
fashionable dressmaker.... 


George Bernard Shaw in The Economic Basis of 
Socialism (1889) 


arl Marx (1818-1883) was not a historian but a philosopher 

who thought socially. He was also a revolutionary and political 
thinker. However, he, his Marxist followers and those who used the 
Marxist method had a great influence on history writing. The son 
of a lawyer, Marx obtained a Ph.D. in Philosophy from the University 
of Jena in 1841. His doctorate was about the differences between 
the ideas of two ancient Greek philosophers, Democritus (460-370 
BCE) and Epicurus (341-270 BCE). Like any political activist, 
Marx took great pride in founding the first international socialist 
organisation in 1864. A politically radical Young Hegelian, Marx 
suffered exile from Paris (1843-4). He went to Brussels (1845-7) 


! Reproduced in Sally Ledger and Roger Luckhurst (2000), The Fin de Siecle: 
A Reader in Cultural History, c. 1880-1900 (Oxford/ New York: Oxford University 
Press): 182. 
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where he first met his lifelong friend and colleague Frederich Engels. 
After being permanently expelled from Prussia in 1849, Marx made 
London his home. In his time English was not the predominant 
language of communication between cosmopolitan intellectuals and 
hence, most of Marx’s work was first produced in German.’ 


After failing to get an academic job, to earn a livelihood, Marx 
edited two newspapers viz., Rheinische Zeitung (1842-3) and 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung (1848-9) and wrote extensively for other 
newspapers. It was estimated that, in the decade following 1852, 
Marx wrote 300 articles in New York Daily Tr:bune, more than 
100 for Neue Rheinische Zeitung and 175 for Die Presse. 


The views of Marx about history, as about much else, have been 
over-simplified and misunderstood. Hence, at least on one occasion, 
Marx told his son-in-law, Paul Lafargue, ‘I am not a Marxist’.° 
Marx has also played some role in creating these misunderstandings 
because he never stated his complete view of history plainly and 
his partial statements on the subject prompted controversial 
unsympathetic readings. 


One example of how Marx himself contributed to being 
misunderstood is as follows. In the first volume of Das Capital 
(1867), the only volume for whose publication he was personally 
responsible, Marx warned the complacent Germans that the ‘laws 
of capitalist production work with an iron necessity’ and ‘The 
country that is more developed industrially only shows, to the less 
developed, the image of its own future’. In chapter 26 of this volume 
he called the expropriation of the English peasantry and the creation 


2 Unless otherwise stated, much of the material here on Karl Marx is based on 
Willaim L Pelz (1999), ‘Karl Marx, 1818-83,’ and John Seed (1999), ‘Marixst 
Interpretation of History,’ in Kelly Boyd (ed.) (1999), Encyclopedia of Histrians 
and Historical Writing Vol 2 (London/ Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers):77 1- 
2 & 772-78. 

* Engels in letter dated 2-3 November 1882 to Eduard Bernstein as quoted by 
Louis Althusser (2006), Philosophy of the Encounter: Later Writings, 1978-87 
(London/ New York: Verso): 14. 
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of the landless rural labour force to be the ‘classic form’ of the 
genesis of capitalism which will be inevitably repeated in all countries 
of Western Europe, though at different times and in dissimilar ways. 


However, in November 1877, Marx was annoyed to find someone 
applying this inference to Russia. In an unsent letter, Marx said that 
the dispossession of free peasants does not always lead to capitalism 
because in ancient Rome it led to slavery. Hence, to underline the 
importance of ‘historical circumstances’ and the fact that there can 
be no historico-philosophic theory about the general path of 
development, Marx wrote: “Thus events strikingly analogous but 
taking place in different historical surroundings led to totally different 
results. By studying each of these forms of evolution separately and 
then comparing them one can easily find the clue to this phenomenon, 
but one will never arrive there by using as one’s master key a general 
historico-philosophical theory, the supreme virtue of which consists 
in being supra-historical’ .* 

Marx conceptualised history differently from the Positivists. The 
fellow Prussian, Leopold von Ranke — also called founder of modern 
history writing — came in for pithy criticism by Marx. In a letter to 
his friend Friedrich Engels (dated 7 September 1864), Marx called 
Ranke ‘the bouncing little root-grubber who reduced history to facile 
anecdote-mongering by attributing all great events to petty and mean 
causes’. Marxists believe that Positivism is a belated child of the 18" 
century Enlightenment and is not the best guide to history writing. 
Positivism adores the objects and methods of natural sciences that 
cannot be blindly applied in social sciences because history is not 
ecology, says Hobsbawm.® Human beings think and decide about 
their actions, hence, there is no inevitability in history. 


4 John Seed (1999), op. cit.: 773-4. 

5 For the quote on Ranke see V.G. Kiernan (1983), “Historiography,” in Tom 
Bottomore et. al (ed.) (1983), A Dictionary of Marxist Thought (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell): 211. 

6 Bric Hobsbawm (1997), On History (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson): 144 
& 161-2. 
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Class struggle is the motive force of history, 
said Marx 


The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of 
class struggles. 


Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guild- 
master and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, 
stood in constant opposition to one another, carried on an 
uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each 
time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society 
at large, or in the common ruin of the contending classes. 


In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost everywhere 
a complicated arrangement of society into various orders, a 
manifold gradation of social rank. In the ancient Rome we 
have patricians, knights, plebeians, slaves; in the Middle 
Ages, feudal lords, vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, 
apprentices, serfs; in almost all of the classes, again, 
subordinate gradations. 


The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the 
ruins of feudal society has not done away with class 
antagonism. It has but established new classes, new conditions 
of oppression, new forms of struggle in place of the old ones. 


Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, 
this distinctive feature: It has simplified the class antagonisms. 
Society as a whole is more and more splitting up into two 
hostile camps, into two great classes directly facing each 
other — bourgeoisie and proletariat. 


Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels (1848), The Communist 
Manifesto Translated by Samuel Moore (London: Swan, 
1888), Introductory paragraphs. 


The failure of the European revolutions of 1848 forced Marx 
out of his home-country Prussia, permanently. In the 1850s, this 
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experience also sobered Marx’s youthful, exuberant hope that a 
more radical theory would lead to faster change.’ Ideas about the 
difference between appearance and reality were expressed more 
forthrightly in his writings now. The Whiggish expectation of 
inevitable progress was questioned. Instead of saying that humans 
had progressed from apes, Marx claimed that the human body 
gave a clue about the anatomy of apes and yet, one could not 
reliably move from ape to man. Evolutionary histories invariably 
mislead, said Marx in The Grundrisse (1857). Such histories 
believe that the theoretical categories are historical constants when 
in reality they are not. Labour, for instance, means serfdom under 
feudalism but it is transformed into a commodity under capitalism. 
Marx realised that theory was necessary to awaken the proletariat 
from slumber but still maintained a difference from Hegel. He said 
that theory could guide the study of history but not replace it. 
Theories are provisional maps and not actual territory. Social 
theories, according to Marx, must emanate from an empirical 
study of history and they should be revised if challenged by 
historical realties. | 


Like the Encyclopaedists, Marx propounded a grand scheme to 
understand history when in his The Communist Manifesto (1848) 
he divided the past into six stages. The two books where Marx 
used his analytical skills to understand contemporary history 
pertained to France, viz. The Class Struggles in France, 1848-50 
(1924) and The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (1869). 
Marx claimed that he formulated his materialist conception of 
history or the theory of historical materialism after ‘many years 
of conscientious investigation’. He elaborated it at three places, 


7 This paragraph is based on Karl Marx (1977), Selected Writings ed. By D. 
McLellan (ed.) (Oxford: Oxford University Press): 98; Walter L. Adamson 
(2002), “Marxism and Historical Thought,” in Lloyd Kramer and Sarah Maza 
(eds.) (2002), A Companion to Western Historical Thought (Malden/ Oxford: 
Blackwell Publishers): 207-212. 
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viz. the preface of A Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy (1859), in part 1 of The German Ideology (1964) and 
in the introduction of Grundrisse: Foundations of the Critique of 
Political Economy (1939-41). Calling it ‘a guiding thread for my 
studies’, Marx sketched, in the following words, the working 
principles of historical materialism in his Preface to A Contribution 
to the Critique of Political Economy (1859). 


In the social production of their existence, men inevitably 
enter into definite relations, which are independent of their 
will, namely relations of production appropriate to a given 
stage in the development of their material forces of 
production. The totality of these relations of production 
constitute the economic structure of society, the real 
foundation, on which arises a legal and political 
superstructure and to which correspond definite forms of 
social consciousness. The mode of production of material 
life conditions the general process of social, political, and 
intellectual life. It is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their existence, but their social existence that 
determines their consciousness. At a certain stage of 
development, the material productive forces of society come 
into conflict with the existing relations of production, or 
— this merely expresses the same thing in legal terms — with 
the property relations within the framework of which they 
have operated hitherto. From forms of development of the 
productive forces these relations turn into their fetters. 
Then begins an era of social revolution. With the change 
of the economic foundations the entire immense 
superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed. 


Engles said that economics was not the only thing but it was 
ultimately the determining factor in history. But he regretted that 
the materialist conception of history was reduced to economics 
by some young people because he and Marx were tied down to 
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doing this in polemics with ‘our adversaries who denied the 
economic side’ its importance and ‘we had not always the time, 
the place or the opportunity to give their due to the other factors’ .* 


The two distinct aspects of Marx’s theory of history, according 
to Hobsbawn,, is the belief that 1) social phenomena is hierarchical 
as envisaged in the trope of base (like economy) and superstructure 
(like law and culture) and 2) there are internal tensions 
(contradictions) in society (like classes) and these cause change 
or at least prevent it from remaining in status quoist mode.’ Here 
it is suggested that Marxists are different from structural- 
functionalists also because while the latter can tell us about order 
or how things were, Marxists also speak of change or how things 
become what they are. The hierarchy in social phenomena and 
internal tensions in society shall be our focus while studying 
Marxism and Historical Writing in this chapter. 


In his famous Das Capital (1867-94), published in three 
volumes, Marx wrote on the logic of capitalism, not its history. 
The Marxist method of historical materialism was left to others 
to elaborate and apply for understanding different stages of 
human history. His understanding was applied in bloodless English 
Revolution of the 17" century by Christopher Hill (1912-2003) 
and to the French Revolution of the 18" century by Georges 
Lefebvre (1874-1959). 


In this chapter, we shall show that Marxism was not economism 
for many leading Marxists, we shall make brief acquaintance with 
British Marxist historians and, finally, discuss the way Marxism 
was applied to different aspects of slavery by Eugene D. Genovese 
(b. 1930). 


8 Marx and Engels (1975), Selected Correspondence (Moscow: Progress 
Publishers): 394 & 396. 
9 Eric Hobsbawm (1997), op. cit.: 149. 
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A. Taking culture seriously 
Antonio Gramsci (1891-1937) 


Antonio Gramsci (1891-1937) was basically a political activist. 
If Marx wrote in argument with Hegelian idealism, Gramsci did 
the same with Benedetto Croce’s (1866-1952) idealism. Hobsbawm 
pointed this out in the context of the Prison Notebooks by saying 
that the notebooks are ‘a long, half-rebellious, half-admiring 
dialogue with Croce’. Though his reputation rests on them, there 
is more to Gramsci than the Notebooks. He wrote polemical pieces 
‘for the day’ about strategy and tactics in the political parties he 
worked for. At the same time Gramsci wrote in a ‘scholarly way’ 
to gain fundamental theoretical understanding of political, social 
and economic realties. Though he hailed the Bolshevik Socialist 
Revolution in Russia, Gramsci thought that it was a revolution 
against Marx’s laws of development as propounded in Capital. A 
Socialist system was formed in Russia in 1917 without the country 
undergoing capitalist development. On the other hand, advanced 
capitalist systems with developed civil society were not able to 
transform. This convinced Gramsci that there were no ‘objective 
laws of historical development similar to natural laws’ and he 
looked for the role upper class hegemony played in manufacturing 
consent in civil society. 


In fact Gramsci did not think that ‘immediate economic crisis 
can themselves produce fundamental historical events’. For a long 
time, Gramsci believed that revolutionary struggle was above all 
an ideological process. In an article written in the spring of 1916 
for a socialist newspaper, Il Grido del Popolo, Gramsci wrote!® 


“Man is above all else mind, consciousness — that is, he is 
product of history, not nature. There is no other way of 
explaining why socialism has not come into existence already, 
although there have always been exploiters and exploited 


'° Quoted in Carl Boggs (1976, Fourth reprint 1980), Gramsci’s Marxism (London: 
Pluto Press): 59. 
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...such awareness (of exploitation) was not generated out of 
brute physiological needs, but out of intelligent reasoning, 
first of all by a few and later by entire social classes who 
perceived the causes of certain social facts and understood 
that there may be ways of converting the structure of 
repression into one of rebellion and social reconstruction. 
This means that every revolution has been preceded by an 
intense labour of social criticism, of cultural penetration and 
diffusion’. 


Gramsci said the superstructure existed at two major levels in 
society. Firstly, there was civil society consisting of ‘private’ 
group life that was held together by social hegemony of the dominant 
classes. Secondly, there was political society or the State that ruled 
by ‘direct domination’ through the coercive power of law. 
Hegemony is consent organised by institutions of civil society and 
it is opposed to the coercive power of the state. In international 
relations hegemony indicates dominance or power over another 
group or state. In traditional Marxist idiom it indicates the leadership 
of one class over its allies. But Gramsci gave hegemony an 
unorthodox meaning by making it a synonym for dominance with 
consent and moral and intellectual leadership.'! This understanding 
of hegemony was applied to historical writing by many scholars, 
including Bipan Chandra on India’s national movement,'* Edward 
Said on American international dominance through cultural means’ 
and Eugene D. Genovese in his studies on slavery in America as 
we shall see later in this chapter. 


11 Anonio Gramsci (1971), Selections From the Prison Notebooks (London: 
Lawrence & Wishart): 144. Perry Anderson argues that Gramsci under-rates the 
coercive element of the State in “The Antinomies of Antonio Gramsci,” New 
Left Review, No. 100, November 1976-January 1977. 

'2 Bipan Chandra (1988), Indian National Movement: The Long-term Dynamics 
(New Delhi: Lancer). It is the Presidential Address delivered at Indian History 
Congress Session at Amritsar in 1985. 

13 Rdward Said (1988), “Identity, Negation and Violence,” New Left Review, No. 
171, September-October 1988: 57. 
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The motive force of history was subalterns and any social 
change had to begin with a change in their consciousness. Folklore 
and commonsense were at the root of subaltern culture, according 
to Gramsci. The uprooting of reactionary ideas from folklore and 
commonsense had to be done by intellectuals — not the traditional 
but organic intellectuals. Gramsci believed that all men perform 
the intellectual function but not all are intellectuals just as not 
everyone who fries eggs is a cook and not everyone who sews 
a torn jacket is a tailor. The people ‘feel’ but do not always know 
or understand the connection between their passions and knowledge. 
The traditional intellectual thinks s/he can know without feeling 
or understanding and become a caste or priesthood. The organic 
intellectuals have passion, understanding and knowledge — all the 
three. They have to criticise both commonsense and traditional 
philosophy to establish new hegemony. Gramsci believed that 
creating a new culture among a mass of people was ‘far more 
important’ and ‘original’ than the discovery by some philosophical 
‘genius’ of truth which remains the property of a small group of 
intellectuals.'* 


Gramsci was different from earlier Marxist thinkers in 
underlining the importance of ideas as a force of history. He was 
different from Lenin who relied too heavily on a moment of crisis 
to change the course of history. Instead, Gramsci gave a lot of 
importance to everyday normal life, not cataclysmic events. 
Gramsci thought that historical change in structures has to be 
mounted by challenging the hegemony of dominant groups through 
politics in the realm of culture. The theoretical writings of Gramsci 
may not give pre-determined answers like the polemical ones do; 
but even these writings were an essential guide to politics. Gramsci 


'4 Anne Showstack Sassoon (2000), Gramsci and Contemporary Politics: Beyond 
Pessimism of the Intellect (London and New York: Routledge), Chapter 2 “The 
Challenge to Traditional Intellectuals: Specialisation, Organisation, Leadership” 
and Chapter 3 “The Politics of the Organic Intellectuals: Passion, Understanding, 
Knowledge”; & Anonio Gramsci (1971), Selections From the Prison Notebooks 
(London: Lawrence & Wishart): 99-119 & 325. 
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wanted analysis to stir a homogenous and self-aware striking force 
to action. He wrote! 


...(S)uch analyses cannot and must not be ends in themselves 
(unless the intention is merely to write a chapter of past 
history) but acquire significance only if they were to justify 
a particular practical activity, or initiative of will. They reveal 
the points of least resistance, at which the force of will can 
be most fruitfully applied; they suggest immediate tactical 
operations; they indicate how a campaign of political agitation 
may best be launched, what language will best be understood 
by the masses, etc ... 


Louis Althusser (1918-90) 


Louis Althusser (1918-90) was quick to admit that for Marx social 
life was determined in the last instance by the mode of production 
and that the superstructure had only relative autonomy. Althusser 
thought that in reality the last instance never comes, politics has 
more influence than the economy on society and that the economy 
and the superstructure are always influencing each other’s 
development. Althusser thought that from political parties to literary 
texts all social phenomena were over-determined. Psychoanalysts 
believe that if objects have more than one cause they are over- 
determined. Hence, if one dream-image represents more than two 
thoughts of the dreamer it is over-determined. A literary event like 
the success of a book would be described as the result of individual 
genius by traditional bourgeois criticism and could even be 
considered simply a product of the economy by some vulgar 
materialist. For the likes of Althusser, however, the success of the 
book is over-determined by all the other practices of the society 
where the book is written.'® | 


5 B.J. Hobsbawm (1974), ‘The Great Gramsci,’ New York Review of Books, 21 
No. 5, April 4 1974: 39-44. Anonio Gramsci (1971), op. cit.: 185. 

16 T uke Ferretter (2006), Louis Althusser (London/ New York: Routledge): 43- 
> F 
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The many factors that over-determined the success of a book 
could be listed as follows. There may be literary precedents to the 
book that may have created a favourable climate for its great 
reception. The contents of the book may also be great but no 
book’s content is devoid of social influence that may be traced 
back to the economy of the society where it is written. The success 
of a book of feminist poetry, for instance, is related to some 
changes in gender ideology (where previously marriage and family 
was privileged for women and now making divorce law sensitive 
to failing expectations is considered necessary); the declining hold 
of religious ideology; child rearing practices where adult males 
are beginning to share domestic burdens; an education system 
which provided the author some good learning; the politics of the 
time where democratic assertion of rights by different sections is 
considered natural and necessary; cultural expectations about work 
and remuneration; the employment patterns where people are left 
with leisure and money to spare for buying/ reading books; the 
growing awareness to feminist issues in the publishing industry; 
the mass production of household appliances that saves time and 
labour in running a household etc. All these things contribute to 
the success of a book even though they are not specifically literary 
in nature; instead they are related to the economy, society and 

culture of a people. 


Pierre Bourdieu (1930-2002) 


Our next important thinker was no historian and there are doubts 
whether he was a full-fledged Marxist. Pierre Bourdieu (1930- 
2002) was trained to be a philosopher in France but his experience 
in Algeria - a French colony, turned him first to anthropology and 
later to Sociology. Un-theorized data had no use for Bourdieu but 
neither had theory for theory’s sake any appeal for him. He 
disapprovingly called it the ‘scholastic point of view.’ His own 
theoretical terms (like habitus, cultural capital and distinction) 
were called ‘thinking tools’ by Bourdieu. These tools were not 
built but were produced while Bourdieu performed various tasks 
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— like answering the question as to why students from different 
social classes perform differently and have different success rates 
at school.!’ 


The task of social science enquiry was to investigate the politics 
of ‘the imposition of common sense’, said Bourdieu. He used 
Nietzsche’s notion of genealogy to subject the positions and 
approaches of social science to historical enquiry. It was his belief 
that, though they present themselves as innate/ immortal, the 
various values, discourses, traditions, and rituals that characterize 
a field have a history. Bourdieu spoke of his estimation of history 
in his work as follows:'® 


Suffice it to say that the separation of sociology and history 
is a disastrous division, and one totally devoid of 
epistemological justification: all sociology should be historical 
and all history sociological. In point of fact, one of the 
functions of the theory of fields that I propose is to make 
the opposition between reproduction and transformation, 
statics and dynamics, or structure and history, vanish... [W]e 
cannot grasp the dynamics of a field ... without a historical, 
that is, a genetic analysis of its constitution and of the tensions 
that exist between positions in it, as well as between this field 
and other fields, and especially the field of power. 


In his emphasis on cultural practices, Pierre Bourdieu differed 
from Gramsci. He believed that cultural codes, values and practices 
unconsciously influence us and they initially structure our 
comprehension of material reality. Conversely, Gramsci proposed 
that political parties and intellectuals were imposed from outside 
as they were produced by hegemony of the state and dominant 
classes. For Bourdieu, on the other hand, perceptions of reality 


17 Jon Webb, Tony Schirato and Geoff Danaher (eds) (2002), Understanding 
Bourdieu (London/ Thousand Oaks/ New Delhi: Sage Publications): 47. 

18 Pierre Boudieu and Loic Wacquant (1992), An Invitation to Reflexive Sociology 
(Cambridge: Polity Press): 90. 
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begin with interpretations of the symbols, values and meanings of 
a particular way of life. These ways of life and their interpretative 
codes are a result of cultural capital (e.g. education and prestige) 
and economic capital (e.g. wealth and income). Education can 
confer capital, particularly cultural capital, upon its participants. 
School is an academic market where capital is not re-distributed 
but existing social inequalities are given an academic hierarchy: 
the higher classes obtain better/ higher education. Bourdieu’s cultural 
capital is considered closer to wealth and hence, some scholars say 
it overlooks exploitation and the consequent accumulation of 
surplus. Cultural capital can be measured in three forms:” 


Relating to individuals: this is reflected in the exhibition of 
educated character based on their knowledge, refined accents, 
and dispositions to learn and value education highly; Relating 
to objects: such as books, qualifications, and ‘knowledge 
machines’ such as computers; Relating to institutions: such 
as libraries, elite schools and universities. 


Marx had proposed that every commodity has use and exchange 
value. Carrying this proposition forward, Bourdieu suggested that 
the value of any commodity or practice is determined by cultural 
codes and that the State is the ‘central bank of symbolic credit’ 
and of assigning value. In the context of books, it can be said that 
the State gives recognition and valorises some kinds of intellectual 
activity like reading Great Expectations by Charles Dickens but 
under-values some other more scathing denunciations of capitalism. 
From the publisher’s perspective the book has exchange value that 
is realised at the moment the customer buys the Great Expectations 
at the counter of the bookshop. For the economist and, may be, 
even for the traditional Marxist, the transaction on the counter of 
the bookshop is the value of the book: its production and distribution 
cost includes the cost of the means through which it was produced, 
the labour costs and the surplus value or profit. 


'9 Jon Webb, Tony Schirato and Geoff Danaher (eds) (2002), Understanding 
Bourdieu (London/ Thousand Oaks/ New Delhi: Sage Publications): 110 
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For Bourdieu, this transaction over the bookshop counter is 
only the beginning of the story. The selection of Great Expectations 
needed some linguistic cultural capital. The book has use value 
for the customer but it also has exchange value for her/ him. The 
customer will read the book over a period of time. The time taken 
will depend on both the structure/ contents of the book and the 
interruptions of the everyday life of the customer. After reading 
the book, s/he might pass an exam or do well at a job interview. 
Or even if nothing so predictable, the exchange value of the book 
can be realised by the customer by making a scintillating point 
at an academic dinner party.” 


A dinner party is the part of any cultural life, including that of 
academics. It is the place where entry is by invitation, like to the 
seminar. Lasting opinions about persons and issues can be informally 
formed here. These could be decisively expressed later, in formal 
arenas, when appointments and fellowships are being decided. 


B. Frankfurt School 


Developing a ‘rational critique of rationality’ was the purpose of 
the Frankfurt School. Founded in 1924, the Institute for Social 
Research at Frankfurt (after which the Frankfurt School was named) 
was home to well-known sociologists, one of whom, viz. Max 
Horkheimer (1895-1973), became its Director its 1930. ‘Critical 
Theory’ was the camouflage for Marxist theory and it was the label 
used by this school to describe itself ever since Horkheimer wrote 
his essay “Traditional and Critical Theory’ in 1937. Describing its 
purpose, Theodor W. Adorno (1903-69) said in a lecture in 1962 
that Philosophy should conduct ‘a sort of rational appeal hearing 
against rationality’. A decade and half after Adorno’s death, Foucault, 
the doyen among post-structuralists said, “If I had known about the 
Frankfurt School in time, I would have been saved a great deal of 
work. I would not have said a certain amount of nonsense and 


20 John Beasley-Murray, “Value and Capital in Bourdieu and Marx,” in Derek 
Robins (ed.) (2005), Pierre Bourdieu 2 Volume III (London/ Thousand Oaks/ New 
Delhi: Sage Publications): 79-102, especially page no(s) 80, 88-89, 95 & 96-7. 
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would not have taken so many false trails trying not to get lost, 
when the Frankfurt School had already cleared the way.’”' 


The Frankfurt School gave much importance to theory. Max 
Horkheimer felt enormous anger at the injustices perpetrated on 
those exploited and humiliated. He said the ‘basement’ level of 
society was nothing but a ‘slaughter house’. ‘Most people are born 
into a prison-house.’ Though an industrialist’s son himself, 
Horkheimer narrated the experience of underdogs as follows:” 


Without money, without any economic security, we are at 
their mercy. It is certainly a dreadful punishment: having the 
daily grind wearing you down, being shackled to trivial 
business, having petty worries day and night, being 
dependable (sic) on the most despicable people. Not just we 
ourselves, but all of those we love and for whom we are 
responsible fall with us into the daily treadmill. We become 
victims of stupidity and sadism. 


The urgent need for changing the capitalist system was felt by 
many. The School’s social and theoretical conscience, Horkheimer 
said rational action was not possible in bourgeois-capitalist society. 
The ambition of Horkheimer (as also Theodore Adorno [1903-69] 


21 Rolf Wiggershaus (1986 German, 1994 English translation), The Frankfurt 
School: Its History, Theories and Political Significance Translated by Michael 
Robertson (Cambridge: Polity Press): 4-5. 

22 Max Horkheimer (1978), Dawn and Decline: Notes 1926-1931 and 1950-1969 
Translated by Michael Shaw, Afterword Eike Gebhardt (New York: Seabury 
Press): 67, 47 & 43 as quoted in Rolf Wiggershaus (1986 German, 1994 English 
translation), op. cit.: 48. Horkheimer also made it clear that the dominant classes 
also felt the evil effects of the bourgeois-capitalist system. He remarked: ‘The 
higher one’s position in life, the easier it is to develop intelligence and every 
other ability... This is not just true for social achievement, but for every other 
quality that a person can have as well. Pleasure in cheap amusements, narrow- 
minded fondness for petty possessions, empty discussions of one’s own concerns, 
comical vanities and sensitivities, in short the whole wretchedness of dejected 
existence, do not occur wherever power gives men and women contentment in 
their lives and allows them to develop.’ Ibid. 
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and Herbert Marcuse [1898-1979]) was to produce a rational 
theory that provided the right word like the way Marx provided 
one in the critique of the ‘fetish character of capitalist social 
reproduction’. The task was to marry suffering to theory but this 
was not easy. Horkheimer wrote:” 


The world in which the leaders of the proletariat grow up is 
not an academy but a series of struggles in factories and trade 
unions, disciplinary measures, sordid arguments both inside and 
outside of political parties, prison sentences and illegality... The 
career of the revolutionary does not advance through banquets and 
honorary titles, interesting research and professorial salaries, but 
through misery, disgrace, ingratitude, and imprisonment towards 
an uncertainty which only an almost superhuman faith can 
penetrate... It is quite possible that revolutionary faith, at moments 
like the present, is virtually inconsistent with great awareness of 
the realities, it could even be the case that the qualities necessary 
to lead the proletarian party are found at the moment among men 
and women who are not exactly of the finest character. 


The Frankfurt School could not produce the scientific theory 
of society but it kept the hope for it alive. Consequently, they were 
openly attacked by the State. This School was accused of helping 
terrorism in 1977 by the Prime Minister of Baden-Wurttemburg 
in a speech celebrating 500" anniversary of the University of 
Tubingen. Five years earlier, in 1972, Willy Brandt (1913-92), the 
famous socialist Chancellor of Germany, had passed a ban on 
radical teachers and civil servants. Along with other Government 
functionaries, Brandt wanted to prevent ‘extremist’ representatives 
from conducting a ‘long march’, like that of Mao Zedong (1893- 
1976), through the institutions. Jurgen Habermas (1929-) continued 
the task of making a rational inter-disciplinary theory of society. 


23 Max Horkheimer (1978), Dawn and Decline: Notes 1926-1931 and 1950-1969 
Translated by Michael Shaw, Afterword Eike Gebhardt (New York: Seabury 
Press), p. 41 as quoted in Rolf Wiggershaus (1986 German, 1994 English 
translation), op. cit.: 49-50. 
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He, along with Oskar Negt and Alexander Kluge, was the 
recognizable face of Critical Theory after the 1970s.” 


Habermas wanted to radicalise specialised disciplines to the 
point of self-reflection, i.e. till the practitioners reflect on the 
fundamental principles of their disciplines and the relation of 
disciplines to social reality. Such self-reflection, he hoped, would 
reveal the ‘hidden practical roots of pure theory’ and grasp the fact 
that ‘a theory reconciled to practice must not let itself be satisfied 
with practicability’. The basic question Habermas tried to answer 
in The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere was whether 
it is possible to democratize industrial societies based on welfare 
state. Though published in German in 1962, this book was translated 
into English in 1989. After their acquaintance with the contents 
of The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere, historians 
used the concept to understand the role of clubs and newspapers 
in the creation of civil society outside the state in France and even 
in England. Joan B. Landes even argued that the public sphere 
during the French revolution was constructed in a masculine ethos 
and not just without but also against women.” 


Habermas’s book contained a key chapter on “The Bourgeois 
Public Sphere: Idea and Ideology’ which was preceded by 
introductory essays on ‘Social Structures of the Public Sphere’ and 
‘Political Functions of the Public Sphere’ and followed by essays 
on “The Social-Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere’ 
and ‘The Transformation of the Public Sphere’s Political Function’. 
The bourgeois public sphere emerged at the end of the 17" and 
in the 18" century in Europe, according to Habermas. The sites 
of this bourgeois public sphere were coffee houses, salons, lending 
libraries and the emerging press. 


* Rolf Wiggershaus (1986 German, 1994 English translation), op. cit.: 656-9. 
*° Dario Castiglione and Leslie Sharpe (eds.) (1995), Shifting the Boundaries: 

Transformation of the Languages of Public and Private in the Eighteenth Century 
(Exeter: University of Exeter Press); Joan B. Landes (1988), Women and the Public 
Sphere in the Age of the French Revolution (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press). 
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The reasoned public debate over matters of general public 
interest in this sphere created the notion of ‘public’ that was 
outside the family and away from the control of the state. This 
sphere was elitist to begin with but it expanded with the market 
place. Public opinion was valued in this sphere, it was based on 
rationality and it upheld universal and liberal principles. This 
made the public sphere different from the absolutism of the 18" 
century where the will of only the ruler or her/ his cohorts mattered. 
There was a dialectics in the growth of this public sphere. Some 
non-bourgeois elements, without property or education, entered 
the politics of the public sphere and began exercising influence 
over institutions, like the press, political parties and parliament. 
Press was a weapon forged by the bourgeoisie but the non-bourgeois 
elements used it against the dominant classes. The owners of the 
means of production were always free to control the public 
dependent on their realm and to criticise their opinions. Now, 
citizens replaced the bourgeoisie and the citizen enjoyed personal 
freedom, leisure and freedom of movement to some extent.” 


Habermas began questioning the nature of democracy. He argued 
that the public sphere declined in the 19" and the 20" century and 
left behind a ‘pseudo-public or sham-private world of cultural 
consumption’. The extension of powers by the state bureaucracy 
and the rise of commercialisation in the modern culture industries 
were responsible for this decline. The press had been a tool of 
information in the past but with the decline of the public sphere 
it just became the purveyor of entertainment.”’ 


Before publishing this study of the public sphere, Habermas 
had made a sociological study of the political awareness of students 
at University of Frankfurt. He took a random sample of 171 out 
the 7,000 students in the summer semester of 1957. In this study, 


%* Rolf Wiggershaus (1986 German, 1994 English translation), op. cit.: 556-9. 
27 Helen Liebel-Weckowicz, “Jurgen Habermas (1929-),” Kelly Boyd (ed) (1999), 
Encyclopedia of Historians and Historical Writing Vol. I (London/ Chicago: 
Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers): 506. 
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Habermas was disturbed at the production of ‘apolitical citizens 
in a political society’. He found that in the 20" century, the state 
was increasingly compelled to intervene in social and private 
affairs due to the concentration of capital and the organization of 
independent labour. Instead of communal public control over the 
state, there grew associations and groups who tried to exercise 
immediate influence over parliament. He regretted that the masses 
were being depoliticised while there was an increase in politicisation 
of society itself with social power becoming immediately political. 
The citizens are encouraged to serve various public purposes but 
their consciousness is privatised. In the ‘administered world’ the 
ever-weakening individuals were being handed over to organisa- 
tions. Habermas, therefore, distinguished manipulative politicisation 
from actual politicisation and an authoritarian welfare state from 
substantive democracy.” 


Incidentally, the prominent scholars of the first generation of 
Frankfurt School, even in pre-Nazi Germany, i.e. 1918-33, were all 
Jews. Neither the rich Jews nor the not-so-well-off ones, like Erich 
Fromm and Leo Lowenthal, were spared the experience of feeling 
like outsiders in the midst of their own society. They seem to have 
made a radical critique of society due to the social alienation faced 
by them. Despite all the efforts they made at conformism, these 
scholars were not secure. Jews in general were alienated like workers, 
in fact, they were worse off. The second-generation workers were 
not treated like pariahs or ‘workers’ if they had risen vertically. On 
the other hand, even privileged Jews faced social alienation and 
could not escape being looked down upon for their Jewishness. Jean 
Paul Sartre (1905-80), the French existentialist philosopher, was not 
a Marxist but he depicted the Jewish plight very well. In his Reflexions 
sur la Question Juive (1946), Sartre said:?° 


He (the Jew)... accepts the society around him, he joins the 
game and he conforms to all the ceremonies, dancing with 


8 Rolf Wiggershaus (1986 German, 1994 English translation), op. cit.: 549-53. 


79 Jean-Paul Sartre (1965), Anti-Semite and Jew translated George J. Becker 
(New York: Schocken): 79-80. 
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the others the dance of respectability. Besides, he is nobody’s 
slave; he is a free citizen under a regime that allows free 
competition; he is forbidden no social dignity, no office of 
the state. He may be decorated with the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor, he may become a great lawyer or a cabinet minister. 
But at the very moment he reaches the limits of legal society, 
another society—amorphous, diffused, and omnipresent — 
appears before him as if in brief flashes of lightning and 
refuses to take him in. How sharply he must feel the vanity 
of honors and of fortune, when the greatest success will 
never gain him entrance into that society which considers 
itself the ‘real’ one. As a cabinet minister, he will be a Jewish 
cabinet minister, at once an ‘Excellency’ and an untouchable. 
C. British Marxist Historians 
Dona Torr (1883-1957), the non-academic communist intellectual, 
journalist and Marxist scholar, reportedly coordinated and mentored 
the British Marxist historians group. The group paid its tribute to 
Dona with a classic called Democracy and the Labour Movement 
(1954).*° This group consisted of Christopher Hill (1910-2003), 
Victor Kiernan (1913-2009), Rodney Hilton (1916-2002), John 
Saville (1916-2009), Eric Hobsbawm (born 1917), Dorothy 
Thompson (born 1923), Edward Thompson (1924-1993), Royden 
Harrison (1927-2002) and Raphael Samuel (1938-1996). Not many 
of these taught at Oxford, Cambridge and London — the centres 
of British academic life. Maurice Dobb (1900-1976) was not a 
historian and his book Studies in the Development of Capitalism 
(1946) sparked off a heated debate in this group. Some like George 
Rude (1910-93) and Edward Thompson were in adult education 
jobs before they could secure academic appointments in the 1960s. 


#® John Saville (ed.) (1954), Democracy and the Labour Movement: Essays in 
Honour of Dona Torr (London: Lawrence and Wishart); David Renton, “Opening 
the Books: The Personal Papers of Dona Torr,” History Workshop Journal 52, 
(Autumn 2001): 236-45. 
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George Rude had to travel to Australia to get an academic position 
in 1960 and to Canada in 1970. The British Marxist historians 
were not able to exert much influence over academic institutions 
and hence, wielded less power over the historical profession than 
less celebrated scholars like Harold Perkin (1926-2004) and Arthur 
Marwick (1936-2006). Perkin and Marwick got invited to 
universities in Europe and USA, whereas those like George Rude 
were forced to go to Australia down-under or to Canada. 


The main impulse of this group was politics, a powerful sense 
of history’s pedagogy and broader identification with democratic 
values and popular politics. Their concerted activities led to a sort 
of social history expressed in the journal Past and Present (1952) 
and the Society for the Study of Labour History (formed in 1952 
and again in 1960). The French Annales School promoted 
structuralist history by encouraging research on demography, price 
movements, labour markets, economic fluctuations, and the long- 
term stabilities of economic life. The social history encouraged 
by British Marxist historians moved away from the older labour 
history of trade unions and parties to the nuts and bolts of working 
class life and this included issues like wages, working conditions 
and job rules, skills and de-skilling, apprenticeship and work 
hierarchies, housing and transportation, protest and strikes.*! 


The crisis of communism in the mid-1950s made the communists 
lose self-confidence in their ideas. Besides leaving the Communist 
Party en masse (with the exception of Hobsbawm), the British 
Marxist historians looked for answers to social questions in 
sociology and social anthropology. Hence, Philip Abrams (1933- 
81), Peter Worsley (1924-) and Jack Goody (1919-) were involved 
with the Past and Present in this period. Moreover, Eric Hobsbawm 
gave his Simon Lectures in the Anthropology Department of the 
University of Manchester on the invitation of Max Gluckman 
(1911-75). These lectures were then compiled as the bouk Primitive 


*' Geoff Eley (2005), A Crooked Line: From Cultural History to the History of 
Society (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press): 25 & 27-8. 
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Rebels and it showed the good results of talking with and listening 
to other disciplines.** Hobsbawm possessed a wide range of 
interests like British labour history, European popular movements, 
Latin American peasantries, history of Jazz and other popular arts, 
the changing forms of social protest, nationalism, varying forms 
of social life associated with capitalist industrialization, the changing 
possibilities of political action and the successful transformation 
of capitalism into a global system. 


The British Marxist historians, especially E.P. Thompson (1924- 
1993) and Christopher Hill (1912-2003), thought that there was 
more to Marxism than mere logic and the history of capital. For 
them historical materialism was concerned even with the circuits 
of power, circuits of the reproduction of ideology etc. They also 
thought that, apart from relations and techniques of production, 
the super-structural elements like tradition of dissent and 
revolutionary inheritance had an enormous importance in historical 
transformations. They were, therefore, sometimes accused of being 
‘culturalist’ or ‘humanist’ Marxists. The writings of Christopher 
Hill were focussed on the importance of culture in any study of 
history — ‘All history should be cultural history, and the best 
history is.’ Specializations help understand one issue deeply but 
they also give only a partial view, Hill asserted. No one can be 
a universal historian these days but it pays to look for connections 
and inter-relations from one’s sub-discipline with modesty, 
judgement and imagination. ‘Failure to look for connections leads 
to barrenness, myopia, blinkers.’ Hill said*? 


“The writing of history has always been a battle against the 
self-styled expert. The history of religion was slowly and 
painfully taken out of the hands of theologians, constitutional 
history from the lawyers. But a new hydra heads spring up 


32 Tbid.: 40-1. 

33 Christopher Hill (1986), The Collected Essays of Christopher Hill Volume 
Three People and Ideas in 17th Century England (Brighton: The Harvester Press 
Limited): 7, 6 & 3. 
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continually. In the past the problem was to make historians 
of, for example, religion and law aware of the existence of 
economics. Today the problem is to convince the econometric 
historians of the existence of religion and law, to persuade 
statisticians that some things in the past are more countable 
than others, and that there is not much point in counting the 
uncountable”’. 


Hill made a critique of the crude conceptions of the bourgeoisie. 
Hill respectfully called them the ‘middling and industrious sort’ 
of people while he wrote about the English bourgeois revolution. 
The Communist Party of Great Britain (CPGB) rejected Christopher 
Hill’s characterisation of the English Civil War as a bourgeois 
revolution. Dona Torr (1883-1957), a dissident Marxist, recalled 
how the Historian’s Group of CPGB (created in 1946) won the 
day for greater intellectual freedom by continuing to support Hill 
and his right to do history writing independent of frowns or smiles 
of party bosses in CPGB.* In his book Reformation to Industrial 
Revolution, Christopher Hill claimed that between 1530 and 1780 
the transition was | 


...from a society in which it was taken for granted that a fully 
human existence was possible only for the narrow landed 
ruling class to a society in which an ideology of self-help 
had permeated into the middle ranks. The economists were 
newly conscious of scarcity because of the new prospects of 
abundance. In these 250 years we pass from universal belief 
in original sin to the romanticism of Man is good. We have 
moved, too, from an England which had virtually no overseas 
possessions except Ireland to the break-up of the first British 
Empire and the first stirrings of Irish nationalism...* 


* David Renton (2004), Dissident Marxism: Past Voices for Present Times 
(London & New York: Zed Books): 107-108. 

*° Christopher Hill (1969), Reformation to Industrial Revolution: A Social and 
Economic History of Britain, 1530-1780 ((London: Penguin Books): 239. 
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The enduring controversies resulting from the works of Maurice 
Dobb (1900-76), R.H. Hilton (1916-2002), E.J. Hobsbawm (b. 
1917) and Robert Brenner (b. 1943), apart from Thompson and 
Hill, were ‘the crisis of feudalism’ and ‘the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism’,*® the ‘English bourgeois revolution’,*’ the 
‘seventeenth century crisis’,** ‘class struggle without class’ in 
18" century England,” criminal law and class hegemony,” ‘moral 
economy versus market economy”! and of course ‘the making of 
the English working class’. 


D. Illustrating Marxist Historical Writing 
Eugene D. Genovese (1930- ) on American Slavery 


Eugene D. Genovese is a US historian. His work on American 


°° R. H. Hilton (ed.) (1976), The Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism 
(London: NLB); T.H. Aston and C.H.E. Philpin (eds.) (1985), The Brenner 
Debate: Agrarian Class Structure and Economic Development in Pre-industrial 
Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press); and Robert Brenner (1993), 
Merchants and Revolution: Commercial Change, Political Conflict and London’s 
Overseas Traders, 1550-1653 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press). 

57 Christopher Hill, “A Bourgeois Revolution,” and Lawrence Stone, “The Bourgeois 
Revolution Revisited,” in J.GA. Pocock (ed.) (1980), Three British Revolutions: 
1641, 1688, 1776 (Princeton: Princeton University Press); the best critique to 
approaches to ‘Hill’s century’ can be found in Alastair MacLachlan (1996), The 
Rise and Fall of Revolutionary England: An Essay on the Fabrication of Seventeenth- 
Century History (Basingstoke: Macmillan), especially pages 326-419. 

38 T.H. Aston (ed.) (1965), Crisis in Europe, 1560-1660 (London: Routledge); 
MacLachlan (1996), op. cit.: 160-2. 


9 E.P. Thompson (1978), “Eighteenth-Century English Society: Class-Struggle 
Without Class?,” Social History, 3 (2) (1978), pp. 382-405; idem(1974), “Patrician 
Society: Plebeian Culture,” Journal of Social History, 7 (4) 1974); idem (1991), 
Customs in Common: Studies in Traditional Popular Culture (London: Merlin 
Press), Ch(s) 1 & 2. 


40 Douglas Hay et al. (1976), Albion's Fatal Tree: Crime and Society in Eighteenth- 
Century England (London: Allen Lane); E.P. Thompson (1975), Whigs and 
Hunters: the Origin of the Black Act (London: Allen Lane). 


41 Thompson (1991), Customs in Common, op. cit. Ch(s) 4 & 5. 
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slavery was very influential in the 1960s and the 1970s. Before 
going on to his work we must briefly mention the nature and 
history of slavery. Between 1500 and 1900, the approximate number 
of Africans forcibly shipped across the Atlantic was 12 million. 
Around 12 percent of them could not survive the ordeal and 
discomfort of forced migration. Hence, between 1500 to 1900 
approximately 10.5 million persons from different African tribes 
reached the Americas. The Portuguese and Spaniards took the lead 
in this trade in 1560s after planters thought African labour was 
the best for sugar plantations. Later, African labour was preferred 
for all plantations and traders from all European powers, viz. 
Britain, French and Dutch, joined the slave trade.” 


By 1770, it is estimated that 2.5 million slaves were toiling in 
the fields, mills, mines, workshops and households of the New 
World colonies. Out of these, 35.12% were in the British American 
colonies in North America and the Caribbean (Jamaica, Grenada, 
Barbados, St. Vincent and Leeward Islands), 28% were in 
Portuguese America (meaning Brazil), 15.16% were in the French 
Caribbean (meaning St. Domingue, Martinique, Guadeloupe and 
Guiane), 11.6% were in the Spanish Latin American mainland 
(Venezuela and New Granada) and the Caribbean (including Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and Santo Domingo), 3% were in the Dutch Caribbean 
(Saba, Surinam and Demerara) and 0.72% in the Danish Caribbean. 
In 1770, the proportion of slaves in the total population of British 
North America was 21.42%, of British Caribbean was 85.6%, of 
Portuguese America (Brazil) was 35%, of French Caribbean was 
88.13%, of Spanish Caribbean was 35%, of Spanish mainland was 
20%, and of Dutch Caribbean was 83%. 


In this time, slave labour supplied the most important items in 
the Atlantic and European commerce: the sugar, coffee, cotton and 


“ For this and information in the next two paragraphs see Gad Heuman and 
James Walvin (eds.) (2003), The Slavery Reader (London & New York: 
Routledge): 4-5; Robin Blackburn (1988), The Overthrow of Colonial Slavery, 
1776-1848 (London and New York: Verso): 2-6 & 24-5. 
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cacao of the Caribbean; the tobacco, rice and indigo of North 
America; and the gold and sugar of the Portuguese and Spanish 
South America. The total annual value of colonial exports in 
1770s was 17.5 million Pounds and out of this 32% was exported 
from the British colonies, 30% from the French colonies, 28% 
from the whole of Spanish America and 10% from Brazil. It has 
been suggested that while the economic impact of the industrial 
revolution and the political impact of the French revolution have 
been studied by, inter alia, Eric Hobsbawm (1917-) in his Age of 
Revolution, the political impact of the British Hanoverian state on 
the Atlantic trade and the economic impact of the revolutionary 
movements in North America ‘have not been given attention 
commensurate with their significance’. 


Slavery is a relationship in which one person is the other’s 
property; s/he is a ‘thing’ and a person at the same time. Two 
things deserve notice in the context of slavery. Firstly, new slavery 
was started in the 15" century after the great maritime discoveries 
and the growth of a capitalist world market. New slavery was 
based on racism because way back in 1660s Southern colonies in 
North America decreed that whereas all ‘Negroes’ will be slaves, 
the whites would be indentured servants. Secondly, forced labour 
has been extracted for most of human history. However, what 
makes the slave different from other forms of servile labourers is 
that the slave remains an outsider with an ‘enforced feeling of 
inferiority’. M.I. Finley (1912-86) describes as follows this unique 
situation of slaves being considered outsiders in the place they 
lived and worked.* 


...He is brought into a new society violently and traumatically; 
he is cut off from all traditional ties of kin and nation and 


43 Moses I. Finley (1967), “The Idea of Slavery: Critique of David Brion Davis’ 
The Problem of Slavery in Western Culture,” The New York Review of Books, 
Vol. III, No. 1: 7-10. Reprinted in Laura Foner and Eugene D. Genovese (eds.) 
(1969), Slavery in the New World: A Reader in the New World (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc.): 260. 
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even his own religion; he is prevented, insofar as that is 
possible, from creating new ties, except to his masters, and 
in consequence his descendants are as much outsiders, as 
uprooted, as he was. The final proof of nonstatus is the free 
sexual access to slaves which is a fundamental condition of 
all slavery (with complex exceptions in the rules regarding 
access of free females to slave males)... 


The fear of sexual violation and exploitation produced a strange 
political economy in intimate relations between slaves. For instance, 
the slaves generally married at a younger age than the well-to-do 
whites. The pressure to marry young often came not from the 
Master’s Big House but from Mamma. Slave mothers wanted their 
children to ‘grow right’ and marrying early was one way to cut 
down the chances of their ‘going wrong’. Married at fourteen one 
girl said that Mamma knew that, marriage or no marriage, she was 
about ready to have a good time. Many of the slaves were, therefore, 
married off in their mid-teens under the supervision of slave 
parents. The permission of the slaveholder was obtained after the 
slave parents had consented.“ 


W.E.B. Du Bois (1868-1963) felt that the psychological aspect 
of slavery was as important in defining the slave as physical 
deprivation or cruelty to her. Workers also face negation of human 
rights — starvation, whipping, slaving from sun-up to sun-down 
without enough to eat and curtailed movements. But the plight of 
the 19" century slave* 


...was in part psychological, the enforced personal feeling of 
inferiority, the calling of another Master; the standing with hat 
in hand. It was the helplessness. It was the defencelessness 


“4 Eugene D. Genovese (1976 [1972]), Roll, Jordan, Roll: The World the Slaves 
Made (New York: Vintage Books): 464. 

4 Quoted from W.E.B. Du Bois (1962 [1935]), Black Reconstruction in America 
(New York): 8-9 in Eugene D. Genovese (1976 [1972]), Roll, Jordan, Roll: The 
World the Slaves Made (New York: Vintage Books): 69. 
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of family life. It was the submergence below the arbitrary will 
of any sort of individual. It was without doubt worse in these 
vital respects than that which exists today in Europe or America. 


The system of white racism created doubts in the minds of 
blacks about their political, economic and intellectual capacities. 
Explaining the psychological pain inflicted by slaveholders on a 
slave family, Genovese says the following.* 


“The slaveholders deprived black men of their role of provider; 
refused to dignify their marriages or legitimise their issue; 
compelled them to submit to physical abuse in the presence 
of their women and children; made them choose between 
remaining silent while their wives or daughters were being 
raped or seduced and risking death; and threatened them with 
separation from their family at any moment. Many men 
caved in under the onslaught and became irresponsible 
husbands and indifferent fathers. The women who had to 
contend with such men sometimes showed stubborn 
cheerfulness and sometimes raging bitterness; they raised 
the children, maintained order at home, and rotated men in 
and out of bed. Enough men and women fell into this pattern 
to give rise to the legends of the matriarchy, the emasculated 
but brutal male, and the fatherless children...” 


The continuation of slavery for more than two thousand years, 
despite persistent moral outrage against it, deserves an explanation. 
For a long time, slavery has been considered a violation of the 
natural law of equality and of the divine law of human brotherhood. 
In the Roman Empire slavery had its critics. Seneca (2 BCE-65 
CE), the Stoic philosopher in Emperor Nero’s court, wrote some 
strong words urging that slaves be treated as fellow humans in the 
1* century A.D. Slavery steadily declined in the later Roman 
Empire only when moral values, economic interests and the social 


Eugene D. Genovese (1976 [1972]), Roll, Jordan, Roll: The World the Slaves 
Made (New York: Vintage Books): 490-1. 
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order were not threatened when slaves were transformed into ‘tied 
serfs’. On their own, the powerful elements in society may not 
have allowed the conversion of slaves into free men. As against 
this gradual decline of old slavery in Europe; new slavery was 
done to death in United States of America through violence. 
Moralists, poets, intellectuals and reformers, as also several 
generations of abolitionists, played an essential role in creating a 
moral fervor. Law could only intervene to make slavery bearable 
in the way that the Supreme Court of Louisiana decided in 1827 
that ‘slaves being men are to be identified by their proper names’. 
But the mere ideas of moral disapproval cannot explain the demise 
of slavery. Slavery was actually killed after the moral fervor 
against it was transformed into political and military action during 
the Civil War in 1861-5.* 


Eugene D. Genovese (1930-) is a Marxist scholar who wrote 
about the importance of class formation and class exploitation in 
the Old South, which was defined by him to be pre-modern and 
pre-capitalist. In his early books The Political Economy of Slavery: 
Studies in the Economy and Society of the Slave South,® In Red 
and Black” and The World the Slaveholders Made, Genovese 
examined the “world” of the master class. Through comparative 
studies on slavery, Genovese suggested that the civilization in the 
Old South was “seigneurial” in which the slaveholders established 
their hegemony in socio-economic and intellectual affairs through 
control over the factors of production. Even non-slaveholders, 


*” Moses I. Finley (1967), op. cit. reprinted in Laura Foner and Eugene D. 
Genovese (eds.) (1969), op. cit. 256-7 & 259; Eugene D. Genovese (1976 
[1972]), Roll, Jordan, Roll: The World the Slaves Made: 444. 

“8 Eugene D Genovese (1989 [1965]), The Political Economy of Slavery: Studies 
in the Economy and Society of the Slave South 2nd edition (Middletown: Wesleyan 
University Press). , 

* Eugene D Genovese (1971), In Red and Black: Marxian Explorations in 
Southern and Afro-American History (New York: Pantheon Books). 

*° Eugene D Genovese (1969), The World the Slaveholders Made: Two Essays 
in Interpretation (New York: Pantheon Books). 
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Genovese maintained, did not challenge the slaveholder planter 
elite because they aspired to own slaves themselves. However, 
hegemony of slaveholders did not mean an absence of class struggle. 
Genovese writes:*! 


Hegemony implies class struggles and has no meaning apart 
from them... It has nothing in common with consensus 
history and represents its antithesis — a way of defining the 
historical content of class struggle during times of apparent 
social quiescence. 


Hence, most slaves in Genovese book are engaged in class 
struggle though not of the militant variety. These slaves viewed 
the whole paternalist system with hostility. Some children castigated 
the white slaveholders as in the following song sung while playing 
ring games.” 


My old mistress promised me, 

Before she dies she would set me free. 
Now she’s dead and gone to hell, 

I hope the devil will burn her well. 

Hostility for slaveholders sprung due to their un-kept promises 
but also because slaves carried a whole baggage of physical 
deprivation, psychological pain and unfulfilled aspirations. 
Incidentally, the aspirations of the slaves, as contained in the following 
song, were similar to those of the white rural lower classes.* 

Harpers’s creek and roarin’ ribber, 
Thar, my dear, we’ll live forebber; 
Den we'll go to the Ingin nation, 


‘1 E, Genovese, “A Reply to Criticism,” Radical History Review, 3 (Winter 
1977): 98 as quoted in Harvey J. Kaye (1984), The British Marxist Historians: 
An Introductory Analysis (Cambridge: Polity Press): 197. 

52 Saxon et al., Gumbo Ya-Ya, p. 447 as quoted in Eugene D. Genovese (1976 
[1972]): 506. 7 

53 Northup, Twelve Years a Slave, p. 322 as quoted in Eugene D. Genovese (1976 
[1972]): 114. 
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All I want in dis creation, 
Is pretty little wife and big plantation. 


Genovese returned to study the cultural and intellectual lives 
of the master class in his later researches, viz. The Slaveholders’ 
Dilemma, The Southern Tradition,> The Southern Front and 
Slavery in White and Black.’ He thinks southern conservatism 
can ‘arrest our plunge into moral decadence and national decline’. 
Though he condemns white racism, Genovese admires some beliefs 
of conservative thinkers like their belief in human depravity, their 
reverence for family and community and their repudiation of 
extreme individualism.~* 


Genovese integrated the slaves into the “world” of slaveholders 
in his book Roll, Jordan, Roll.°? In this book he painted a ‘vivid, 
imaginative and comprehensive picture of slave life’. Building on 
the insights from the pioneer historian, Ulrich B. Philips, Genovese 
declared that the Old South was a unique closed paternalist society, 
an organic whole that was ‘cruel, unjust, exploitative and 
oppressive’. In the state of nature, it is presumed no one cares for 


* Eugene D Genovese (1992), The Slaveholders Dilemma: Freedom and Progress 
in Southern Conservative Thought, 1820-60 ae University of South 
Carolina Press). 

°> Eugene D Genovese (1994), The Southern Tradition: The Achievement and 
Liberation of American Conservatism (Cambridge, Mass/ London: Harvard 
University Press). 

°° Eugene D Genovese (1995), The Southern Front: History and Politics in the 
Cultural War (Columbia/ London: University of Missouri Press). 

°7 Eugene D Genovese (2008), Slavery in White and Black: Class and Race in 
the Southern Slaveholders New World Order (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press). 

8 This and the next two paragraphs have drawn on John David Smith, “Eugene 
D. Genovese (1930- ),” in Kelly Boyd (ed.) (1999), Encyclopedia of Historians 
and Historical Writing Volume I (London & Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers): 
443-4. 

»® Eugene D. Genovese (1976 [1972]), Roll, Jordan, Roll: The World the Slaves 
Made (New York: Vintage Books). 
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anyone else. However, slave society is an improvement on the 
State of nature and under paternalism, the benefactor has a 
(howsoever misguided) concern about the well being of the 
beneficiary. Hence, paternalist slavery bound the slaves and the 
slaveholders together ‘in bitter antagonism while creating an organic 
relationship so complex and ambivalent that neither could express 
the simplest human feelings without reference to the other’. “The 
humanity of the slave was implicitly recognised by the paternalist 
insistence on mutual obligations — duties, responsibilities and 
ultimately, even rights’. For slaveholders plantation paternalism 
meant ‘the involuntary labour of the slaves as a legitimate return 
to their masters for protection and direction’. Slaves accommodated 
to the dictates of slaveholders because they knew a frontal assault 
on slavery was bound to fail and the affection (howsoever fake) 
of slaves curbed the cruelty of slaveholders. Some slaves made 
freedom look less important than bread and shelter. One black man 
Ezra Adam reportedly said, ‘Dis livin’ on liberty is lak young 
folks livin’ on love after they gits married. It just don’t work.’™ 


The paternalist system of slavery enriched them but it had its 
harmful psychological effects on the slaveholders also. Mrs Fanny 
Kemble, the divorced wife of Pierce Butler — a planter in the pre- 
eminently conservative South Carolina, described slaveholders to 
be ‘a race different from the Manchester manufacturers or 
Massachusetts merchants’ because they had remnants of barbarism 
and feudalism both. The slaveholders were well bred and had good 
manners but due to their impulsive temperament they also possessed 
‘overbearing irritability, effeminate indolence, reckless 
extravagance, and a union of profligacy and cruelty’. All this, says 
Kemble, was ‘the immediate result of their irresponsible power 
over their dependents’.*' The psychological damage and moral 


6° Jon Elster (1989), Nuts and Bolts for the Social Sciences (Cambridge/ New 
York: Cambridge University Press), p. 58; and Eugene D. Genovese (1976 
[1972]), op. cit.: 91 & 143. 


6| Bugene D. Genovese (1976 [1972]), op. cit.: 96. 
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decay caused to powerful individuals, apparently benefiting from 
exploitation of others, by unjust systems is a theme worth 
researching. But this, as they say, is another story. 


In Fruits of Merchant Capital (1983), written in partnership 
with Elizabeth Fox-Genovese, Genovese categorized slavery in 
the Old South as a bastard child of Merchant capital. The two 
scholars maintain that slavery was a hybrid system that ‘raised a 
regionally powerful ruling class of a new type, at once based on 
slave relations of production and yet deeply embedded in the 
world market and hostage to its internationally developed bourgeois 
social relations of production. In this essential respect, the Old 
South emerged as a bastard child of merchant capital and developed 
as a non-capitalist society increasingly antagonistic to, but 
inseparable from, the bourgeois world that sired it’.” 


Measuring the treatment of Slaves 


The three basic meanings of “treatment” are: 

1. Day-to-day living conditions: Under this rubric fall such 
essentially measurable items as quantity and quality of 
food, clothing, housing, length of the working day, and 
‘the general conditions of labour. 

. Conditions of life: This category includes family security, 
opportunity for an independent social and religious life, and 
those cultural developments which, as Elkins has shown, 
can have a profound effect on the personality of the slave. 

. Access to freedom and citizenship: This is the meaning 
for “treatment” that is implied in the work of Frank 
Tannenbaum and those who follow him closely. It ought 
to be immediately clear that there is no organic connection 


° Eugene D Genovese and Elizabeth Fox-Genovese (1983), Fruits of Merchant 
Capital: Slavery and Bourgeois Property in the Rise and Expansion of Capitalism 
(New York: Oxford University Press). 
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between this and the first category and only an indirect 
connection between this and the second. 

Eugene D. Genovese (1969), “The Treatment of Slaves in 
Different Countries: Problems in the Application of the 
Comparative Method,” in Laura Foner and Eugene D. Genovese 
(eds.) (1969), Slavery in the New World: A Reader in the New 
World (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), p. 203. 


In Roll, Jordan, Roll Genovese said slaves both accommodated 
to their enslavement and resisted it also. Both accommodation and 
resistance were necessary for the survival of slaves. Christianity 
provided the slaves with the psychological weapon for 
accommodation with the system. There is evidence that impact of 
slavery on the Black family was such that the slaves resisted and 
sometimes got demoralised in their struggle for a decent family 
life. Afro-Christianity ‘gave the slaves a sense of their own worth 
before God and man’. Christianity contained political conservatism 
symbolised by the Biblical saying ‘render unto Caesar what is 
Caesar’s’. It blessed the patriarchal family in which women were 
subjected to men and the spineless obedience of the slaves to their 
masters was called ‘moral duty’ by the Church. One African 
saying sums up the misuse of Christianity, viz., “At first we had 
the land and you had the Bible. Now we have the Bible and you 
have the land.’® 


Christianity also carried the ideas of spiritual equality and the 
freedom of the will/ soul. These religious ideas gave slaves the 
yardstick for proving that slaveholders were not fair. Some of the 
black religious radicalism came from occasional references in the 
Church traditions like ‘I came not to send peace, but a sword’ 
(Matthew 10: 34-36) and ‘He that is not with me is against me’ 
(Luke 11:23). Rev. Albert Cleage in his book The Black Messiah 
(New York, 1969) makes a national-racial interpretation of 


63 This and the following four paragraphs draw on Eugene D. Genovese (1976 
[1972]): 161-8, 183-93, 561 and 708 n. 12. 
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Christianity. According to him the historical Jesus was the leader 
of the non-white Israel nation locked in a liberation struggle 
against the white nation of Rome. Christianity offered an image 
of God who was crucified by the greed and malice of the powerful 
but who in the end was triumphantly resurrected and can redeem 
the faithful. 


By placing God above the slaveholding Master, Christianity 
challenged the social hierarchy. For this reason initially planters 
did not permit priests to preach Christianity in their area. Literacy 
among the Blacks till 1860 was approximately 5% but around 
17% of them belonged to some Christian sect in USA. Hence, it 
could be said that the Word of God spread among the slaves by 
word of the mouth. Yet, the gospel was used by individual slaves 
to protest against their condition. In 1807, a Baptist Church in 
Kentucky excluded a black woman for denouncing slavery and 
believing that no Christian should hold slaves. In the 1830s, a 
slave girl first lectured her mistress against running off to parties 
on Saturday nights when she was supposed to prepare for the 
Sabbath. When this did not stop her mistress, the slave girl lost 
patience and tried to kill a few whites. Beyond violence, there was 
evidence that Christianity was changing the mindset of slaves. A 
young Master gifted tobacco to an old slave in 1856 in Georgia. 
The old slave acknowledged the gift but revealed his belief in 
spiritual equality with the Master by writing, ‘I can do nothing 
for Master, but the Lord can do everything for him; and I pray 
the Lord to bless him and make him a good Christian’. 


E. Praise from Non-Marxists 


Many historians who are not Marxists in the formal sense think 
that Marx has taught social sciences a few things and some non- 
Marxists have a good word for the Marxist method. Jack Goody 
(1919-), anthropologist with an interest in history, taught social 
anthropology at the University of Cambridge from 1954 to 1984. 
He feels that Marx is critiqued even today because he is ‘still 
worth taking seriously’. The contribution of Marx to social sciences 
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is that he added a long-term dimension to social sciences — a thing 
many social scientists do not have. Goody says that Marx’s general 
theory of development may be ‘crude and inadequate but it certainly 
raises exciting problems and treats them in interesting ways’ .” 


In the period when it is discredited as a social philosophy, Quentin 
Skinner (1940-), a proud non-Marxist historian of political thought, 
credits the legacy of Marxism with three pluses. Firstly, Skinner 
thinks, Marxism has given us the idea that ‘social being determines 
consciousness at some level and to some degree’. Secondly, Marx 
gave us the idea that though it is the most effective system, capitalism 
is an unfair system and it entails large human costs. Marxism 
bequeathed the vocabulary of alienation and exploitation in social 
diagnosis. Thirdly, the prediction of Marx about the capitalist world 
may have failed but when this is applied on the global scale we find 
that in the capitalist system the rich are getting richer and the third 
world poorer due to its indebtedness to the first world.© 


6 Marcia Lucias Pallares-Burke (2002), The New History: Confessions and 
Conversations (Cambridge: Polity Press): 19. 


6 [bid.: 219-220. Skinner says he rejects Marx’s theory of ideology and the enormous 
impact of positivism on his thought that leads Marx to call some consciousness 
false. Marx thought that the beliefs of people were not causal products but were 
mere epiphenomena of their social circumstances. Ideological structures legitimise 
or de-legitimise social arrangements. Moral vocabulary is necessary to egg people 
to embrace any social transformation and it is not given by us, but it is given fo us. 
This moral vocabulary, besides being a normative force, is historically embedded 
because people will recognise it only if the proposed reform project fits into the pre- 
existing moral vocabularies. This means social practices depend on the moral 
description of what you are doing. Therefore, contrary to the Marxian dictum, ‘the 
moral descriptions are not epiphenomena or causal products of some other processes, 
but they are causal conditions of social change’ . Secondly, Marx distinguished false 
from true consciousness. But post-modern scholars like Clifford Geertz and Thomas 
Kuhn believe all consciousness is a construction. Hence, something can be said 
about all forms of consciousness and ‘the historical or anthropological task is to 
make sense of different constructions (of consciousness) from the inside’. By its 
strong true-false dichotomy, Marxism does not allow a study of false consciousness 
whereas the ‘job of the historian is to vindicate, as far as possible, the rationality 
of our ancestors’. Marcia Lucias Pallares-Burke (2002), op. cit.: 220-221. 
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The Annales claimed to be neither Marxists nor Historical 
Materialists. But yet, Fernand Bruadel (1902-85) claimed to ‘walk 
some of the way with Marx even if one rejects his precise words’. 
For historians the difference and similarity between Karl Marx and 
the Annales is a matter of curiosity. There appear two similarities 
between them. Firstly, both Kar! Marx and the Annales did not like 
narrative history and preferred to study total or global history. 
Narratives of ‘great events’ included tales of famous battles and 
their heroes, the signature of important diplomatic treaties, the 
succession of kings and their crucial decisions etc. The “grey and 
everyday’ fluctuations of wages and prices, the changes in the 
organisation of labour, eating habits, types of housing and agricultural 
techniques etc. interested both. Lucien Febvre, on behalf of the 
Annales, proposed writing a problem-centred history. (We have 
talked about Febvre’s love for hypothesis in the chapter on Historical 
Method.) Secondly, though he lived in the 19" century when humans 
thought of conquering nature and he wanted to study the history 
of men (not nature), Karl Marx mentioned the importance of giving 
this history a natural base. In his German Ideology, Marx admitted 
that ‘here we cannot go either into the physical nature of man or 
into the actual geological, hydrographical and climatic conditions 
of men. All historical writing must set out from these bases and their 
modification in the course of history through the action of men.’ 
Marx probably made this mention on a cue from Hegel whose 
Lectures on the Philosophy of World History includes a whole 
section entitled “The Natural Context, or the Geographical Basis of 
World History’. In his The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean 
World in the Age of Philip II, Fernand Braudel looked at the 
geographical basis of social life in the longue duree.© 


Marxism initially guided Natalie Zemon Davis (1928-) and she, 
along with her husband, was persecuted in the USA for not taking 


% Carlos Antonio Aguirre Rojas (1992), “Between Marx and Braudel: Making 
History, Knowing History,” Review: Fernand Braudel Center, 15, Spring 1992: 
175-219 but especially pages 187, 198-9 & 203-204. 
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an anti-communist pledge during the McCarthy era in 1950s. 
However, Davis’s later acquaintance with anthropology made her 
eclectic. She got increasingly concerned with the symbolic 
dimension of reality as her study on rites of violence in 16" 
century France shows. Moreover, the multiplicity of 
questions about identity and class has been treated in her book 
(later turned into a film) The Return of Martin Guerre. Yet, Davis 
admits that Marx has great value for historical work because he 
‘prevents us from thinking that the world is only a text’. Marx 
pointed out ‘conflict is important in understanding a culture’. In 
consonance with this opinion, Davis thinks that it is “better to 
identify a period in history not by what people believe in but by 
the deep conflicts that divide people’ because ‘periods and cultures 
are held together by a deeply shared common argument or 
uncertainty’. About her vision of the past, Davis claimed, she did 
not believe in a single trajectory propounded by evolution but 
instead looked for quarrels and cracks rather than agreements in 
historical movements.* 


Conclusion: Is Marxism relevant? 


Geoff Eley and Keith Nield argue that writings on society need 
to be pulled ‘out of its disabling polemics and to bring together 
the best analysis from whatever source’. They say that Marx fell 
short on several counts like for instance he was weak on empire, 
on women, he despised the peasantry, disdained the claims of 
many nationalities, and excluded from analysis the elements 
marginalised by history (like the landed aristocracy and even the 
petite bourgeoisie). But they insist it is not fair to think that Marx 
was some kind of an economic determinist. The proof for this lies 
in a chapter “The Working Day” in his Capital Volume I where 
Marx tried to understand the changes in the length of the working 


67 Marcia Lucias Pallares-Burke (2002), op. cit.: 56 & 58-9. An essay by Natalie 
Zemon Davis, “Anthropology and History in the 1980s: The Possibilities of the Past,” 
Journal of Interdisciplinary History, Vol. 12, No. 2 (Autumn 1981): 267-75. 
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day in 1840s in relation to the economic sphere, political context 
and the legislative moment.® 


Andrew Ross studied the relation of intellectuals to the popular 
culture. He has tried to understand this issue in the context of the 
interface between science, technology and cultural life. More 
recently, Ross has been involved in the globalized form of 
sweatshop labour. The relation between mass entertainment 
cultures, new patterns of consumer capitalism and the cheap labour 
circuits being exploited by transnational corporations is explored 
in another work. Yet another study is about the detailed ethnography 
of Disney Corporations new suburban community in the context 
of the American Dream and structural analysis of property 
development and control.” 


It is true that economic explanation is not everything, but, on 
the other hand, cultural discourse analysis does not exhaust all the 
dimensions of the problem. Post-structuralists can probably help 
us understand the micro-subjective, individually localized and 
identitarian consequences of poverty. Can post-structuralists deal 
sufficiently with the question of how people become poor, which 
processes lead to the production and reproduction of poverty’? 


Social historians have raised questions about culture in the 
broadest sense by embracing issues relating to women, families, 
sexualities, education, sport and recreation, disease and medicine, 
professionalization, media, art and design, religion etc. Hence, 
instead of doing one or the other, Eley and Nield argue for 


% Geoff Eley and Keith Nield (2007), The Future of Class in History: What’s 
Left of the Social? (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press): 190, 193 
& 201 : 

® Andrew Ross (ed.) (1997), No Sweat: Fashion, Free Trade, and the Rights 
of Garment Workers (New York: Norton); idem (2003), No-Collar: The Humane 
Workplace and Its Hidden Costs (New York: Basic Books); idem (2004), Low 
Pay, High Profile: The Global Push for Fair Labor (New York: New Press); 
idem (1999), The Celebration Chronicles: Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Property Values in Disney's New Town (New York: Ballantine Books). 
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conceptual pluralism and they want social history, economic 
explanation and discourse analysis to all go together for explaining 
phenomenon. For instance, a factory is the site of accumulation 
and capital formation, or as a place for the production of 
commodities for exchange, as a place for technological innovation, 
as a site for the division of labour and the practice of labour 
discipline for wage determination, and these things influence the 
surrounding populations and the forms of governance prevalent 
in the area. 


At the same time the factory is a micro-world of culture and 
we can treat it as a locus for gender, ethnic and cultural distinctions 
and it is the site for conflicts around these or class divisions. The 
factory can also be approached discursively by understanding all 
the ways in which it has the capacity to shape the social and 
cultural imaginary. But the factory can be seen collectively as an 
economic, social and discursive site.” 
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Chapter 7 


THE ANNALES SCHOOL 


his France-based school of historians derives its name from 

Annales (Annales of Economic and Social History), a journal 
started in 1929 by Marc Bloch and Lucien Febvre. Annales was 
founded not by young, headstrong revolutionaries but by mature, 
experienced revisionists. Febvre was 51 and Bloch 43 at the time 
this journal was launched in 1929. It was the first organised 
attempt by professional historians to rid their discipline of its 
obsession with politics. Some of them, like Fernand Braudel studied 
the impact of environment and trade in the long term on the 
Mediterranean region, Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie studied climate 
change over centuries, Phillip Aries studied the changing conception 
of childhood and George Duby with Aries edited a five volume 
History of Private Life. 


An inkling to the rich diversity of work encompassed by Annales 
is that, between 1969 and 1974, it was publishing research articles 
on 10 special themes. These themes were biological and 
demographic history, history and urbanization, history and structure, 
non-written (archaeological, symbolic, cinematic, oral) ‘history, 
environmental history, religious history, prosopography, family 
and society, sexuality and heresy. Instead of giving too much 
importance to big ideas of great thinkers, the historians following 
this approach give priority to the study of mentalites or popular 
beliefs. The major historians of this school to be discussed in this 
chapter are Marc Bloch and Fernand Braudel. 


_ The Annales School spawned no grand universal theory but this 
does not mean that they did not have a philosophy. Braudel 
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acknowledged that Henri Barr (1862-1955) was the precursor who 
inspired the original program of the Annales. In 1892, Barr proposed 
to start a course ‘Theory and history of history’ at the College of 
France because ‘many histories (like history of art, literature, law, 
philosophy and economics) are taught there but no one teaches 
history’. Barr was a votary of the German kind of philosophy of 
history provided it did not ‘sacrifice minute analysis and intellectual 
prudence’ but weeded out ‘grand systems and gratuitous ideas that 
cannot be demonstrated’. Barr also wanted history to pay ‘polite 
visits to its neighbours like sociology, economics and aesthetics’ 
and started a journal, Revue de synthese historique, to promote this 
synthesis. ! 


According to Moraze history writing is not possible by neglecting 
societies, economies and psychologies. Hence, Annales was a part 
of the tradition of philosophical history and the social sciences it 
espoused were ‘anchored in the encounters between history and 
philosophy’. Friedmann felt that the healthy contempt for theory 
in the Annales drew to it a lot of those Marxists who had their 
fill of theorizations in the 1930s. The ‘ratiocinations, the polemics, 
the scholastic disputes, the suspicion, the endless critiques in the 
absence of any attempts at originality’ were the hallmark of the 
other camps whereas the ‘spirit of research and cooperation’ 
pervaded the Annales School.’ Georges Friedmann served on the 
editorial board of the Annales along with Charles Moraze during 
the editorship of both Lucien Febvre and Fernand Braudel, i.e. 
from 1946 to 1970. 


‘From Fernand Braudel, “Personal. Testimony,” Journal of Modern History, 
Volume 44, No. 4, December 1972: 456-8. 


* George Huppert (1997), “The Annales Experiment,” Michael Bentley (1997), 
Companion to Historiogrpahy (London: Routledge): 885. 


3 J.H. Hexter (1972), “Fernand Braudel and the Monde Braudellien...,” Journal 
of Modern History, Volume 44, No. 4, December 1972: 487. 
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According to H.R. Trevor-Roper the common philosophy of the 
scholars of this School is* 


... social determinism with a difference: social determinism 
limited and qualified by recognition of independent human 
vitality. ... There is nothing of the implied mysticism of the 
German historians, of the intellectual surrender which some 
of them were prepared to make to the Zeitgeist, of their 
obeisance to the self-justifying raison d’etat of historic periods 
and states. ... 


Among Annales scholars when internal certainty was impossible 
even after the quantification of history or the method of external 
comparison was inapplicable, then 


... there is neither the dogmatism of the determinists nor the 
abnegation of the specialists but a kind of new Pyrrhonism, 
a limited, suggestive suspension of judgement, which leaves 
the conclusion open but points tentatively in a possible 
direction: the Pyrrhonism implicit in the very ‘house style’ 
of the Annlaes which is the personal style of its masters, with 
its half-finished questions, its broken sentences, its 
inconclusive syntax, its parentheses, its exclamations... 


A. The Rise and Growth 


In the opening editorial of Annales the historians, Lucien Febvre 
(1878-1956) and Marc Bloch (1886-1944), declared their three 
aims as follows.° 


1. The schism between historians and social sciences that hit 
human knowledge since the beginning of the 20" century 
had to be overcome through a forum like Annales, which 


4 The quote in this and the next paragraph is from H.R. Trevor-Roper (1972), 
‘Fernand Braudel, the Annales, and the Mediterranean,’ Journal of Modern 
History, Volume 44, No. 4, December 1972: 469-70. 

5 Carole Fink (1991 [1989]), Marc Bloch: A Life in History (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press): 142. 
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would disseminate contrasting methodologies and approaches. 


2. The journal would try to reduce the division of history into 

ancient, medieval and modern periods and would like to 

prevent the use of such artificial distinctions like ‘primitive’ 
and ‘civilised’ societies. 

3. The journal would respect ‘legitimate specialisation’ but 
would still try to lower the walls between disciplines; it 
would seek a community of human sciences and try to create 
the prerequisites for the development of economic history as 
also history itself. 

The emphasis on inter-disciplinary methods of Annales may not 
have fully fructified in the life of Bloch and Febvre but they were 
important in influencing the research under this banner in the long 
run. Two changes brought about by this emphasis were as follows. 
Firstly, the new historians in France began treating history as a 
part of the social or human sciences. They stated that an individual 
‘fact’ or ‘event’ achieves significance when it forms a part of the 
general sequence of comparable facts or events. For instance, a 
particular epidemic or famine must be placed in the context of 
trends of diseases or epidemics and its severity would be understood 
by reference to historical demography, viz. the births, marriages 
and deaths in the area during the period of the study. Secondly, 
the range of subjects on which historical research was possible 
increased due to ‘the validation, definition, and conceptual and 
methodological approach provided by the social sciences’.® 


The evolution of modern capitalism was seen in the context of 
credit, currency, banking, stock market, the building of railways 
and canals, industry and agriculture. The geographical range of 
the research, besides Europe, was North and South America, 


© Colin Lucas (1985), “Introduction”, J. Le Goff and P. Nora (eds.) (1985), 
Constructing the Past: Essays in Historical Methodology (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press) as quoted in Stuart Clark (ed) (1999), The Annales School: 
Critical Assessments Volume I Histories and Overviews (London and New York: 
Routledge): 231. 
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Africa, Middle East and Asia. Besides demography, sociology and 
human geography was used to research the kind of urbanisation 
in Berlin and Chicago, population and agrarian problems of Soviet 
Russia, the roots of Italian and German fascism, the progress of 
Roosevelt’s New Deal in USA etc. In the early period, Annales 
never carried biographies or essays on church, political, diplomatic 
or military history; history of ideas and it rarely carried articles 
on social or cultural history.’ 


In their time Febvre found that the historians were expected to 
first discover political facts and then describe them after arranging 
them in some order. Febvre, on the other hand, felt that history, 
like all sciences, proceeds by choices; it is ‘invented’ and synthetic. 
He was probably the first to show that even geography did not 
kill the political choices of people. A river was a line on the map 
and not the natural boundary separating one group of people from 
another. A river, instead, provided the water route to connect 
people economically and culturally. The Rhine helped Rome in 
its expansion and Roman civilization flourished on both sides of 
the river. After Rome collapsed Christianity expanded and the 
Germanic force ruled both sides of the Rhine. Hence, instead of 
isolating people on its either side, the Rhine was, like any highway, 
a great binding and connecting waterway. The importance of this 
waterway had not reduced in modern times even though national 
passions have risen sharply along its route for a long time.® 


The editors of the Annales did not just want History to be a 
part of the social sciences. Initially, they wanted it to be the leader 
or at least at the centre of social sciences by embracing ‘all the 
sciences of man’ after constructing ‘its proper methods and true 


7 Carole Fink (1991 [1989]): 148 & 150. 

8 Palmer A. Throop (1961), “Lucien Febvre, 1878-1956,” in S.W. Halperin (ed.), 
Some 20th — Century Historians (Chicago: Chicago University Press) as quoted 
in Stuart Clark (ed) (1999), The Annales School: Critical Assessments Volume 
IV Febvre, Bloch and Other Annales Historians (London and New York: 
Routledge): 14. 
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domain’. History shared a wide interest in human affairs with 
sociology but history was unique because it was not obsessed with 
the instantaneously present phenomena of sociology or the 
perennially static like social ethnography. On the other hand, 
history enriched its wide interest in all kinds of human activities 
with an awareness about the change accruing to them in long, 
medium and short term. For embracing all the human sciences 
over different time periods, Annales felt history had to do away 
with the artisanal mode of individual craftsmanship and adopt the 
‘team projects’ mode in new organisations following the cooperative 
approach. '° 


Later, the likes of Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie were satisfied to 
let history be ‘the rear-guard of the avant-garde’ social sciences. 
Let the researchers of more sophisticated disciplines be the pioneers 
while historians would then move in to use the advanced branches 
of quantitative research like demography and economics, then tap 
the methodology of anthropology to study traditional society or 
biological models. The Annales School will not be deaf to the 
sounds of the contemporary world but it cannot cut its cloth to 
suit this year’s fashion where hemlines move from knee to ankle 
and back. 


Le Roy Ladurie approvingly cited Time on the Cross by Robert 
Fogel and Stanley Engerman in this context. He said they used 
computers to analyse statistical surveys of census and plantation 
accounts to show that the worst time in the lives of Black slaves 
in America was after the end of the Civil War and their so-called 
liberation in 1865. Fogel and Engerman did not endorse slavery 
but they used economic theory to find that the slaves were materially, 
though not psychologically, better off without the so-called 


” Fernand Braudel (1972), “Personal Testimony,” Journal of Modern History, 
Volume 44, No. 4, December 1972: 457. 
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liberation and that the veiled racism of Abolitionists was as 
disastrous as the open discrimination of plantation-owners. These 
historians used other social sciences to argue that blind acceptance 
of literature produced by the Abolitionists who opposed slavery 
in America was not the best way to study history. History, Le Roy 
Ladurie asserted, may appear to stand still or show a remarkable 
indifference to what is happening on the surface but ‘like an old 
mole, patiently digging its tunnel, it will not willingly desert its 
underground galleries.’ History will participate in the cumulative 
labour of the exact sciences but patiently because it views its life 
span in the context of the century.” 


In 1946, in his Introduction to the new Annales, Febvre said 
that the times were changing and history must keep pace with the 
changes in the human mind. He hoped that like an American city, 
history would rebuild its avenues and give itself a new skin every 
ten years. Febvre argues that this re-invention of history need not 
be random. Instead, he recommended that the historian must embark 
on research after framing a hypothesis. The hypothesis was not 
like a conclusion but like getting ‘a lantern and the oil to light 
the road before setting off on it’. He added, ‘the historian does 
not roam across the past like a rag-picker hoping for a lucky find, 
but he makes in his mind a precise objective, a problem to solve 
or an hypothesis to verify’ .'* A votary of scientific history, Febvre 
was ruthless with historians working without a hypothesis. He 
wrote 


‘When one does not know what one is looking for, one does 
not know what one finds. Without hypothesis, no scientific 
work is possible. All the nature is founded on the postulate 


'! Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie (1981 English [1978 French]), The Mind and the 
Method of the Historian (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press): 7-9. 

12 Bruce E. Mansfield (1960), “Lucien Febvre and the Study of Religious 
History,” Journal of Religious History, Vol. 1, 1960-1 as quoted in Stuart Clark 
(ed) (1999), The Annales School: Critical Assessments Volume IV Febvre, Bloch 
and Other Annales Historians (London and New York: Routledge): 39. 
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that nature is explicable. Man, the object of history, is a part 
of nature. Man is for history what rock is for the mineralogist, 
the animal for the biologist, the star for the astro-physicist: 
something to explain. To make understandable... Histoire 
historisante demands little... That is our complaint... The 
complaint of those who need ideas. Ideas, those brave little 
women of whom Nietzsche speaks, who do not let themselves 
possessed by men with frog’s blood.”” 


At the time of its establishment Annales was a small enterprise 
and it had to create a readership beyond the professional academics 
to survive. Hence, Annales sought readers from among archivists 
and librarians, regional and local historians and literate non- 
specialists. Its originality was its stress on current issues and it was 
based on the belief that the main justification for the study of history 
was the inter-dependence between the past and the present. To the 
contributors, the editors were quick to point out that contemporary — 
history must not be made pedestrian through misleading analogies 
with the past or minuscule case approaches like the ones used to 
study military or business history. They wanted contributors to 
remember that history is the science of change. Notwithstanding the 
legend about its instant success and great perennial appeal, Annales 
saw a lot of ups and downs. It got its first institutional base in 1947 
after the establishment of Sixth Section of Economic and Social 
Sciences at Paris. The Sixth Section was non-degree-awarding 
graduate institute where inter-disciplinary collaboration between 
historians and social scientists was encouraged." 


'° The frog is probably referred because in the West there is the story of 
Cinderella who fell in love with a frog who later turned out to be a Prince. Palmer 
A. Throop (1961), “Lucien Febvre, 1878-1956,” in S.W. Halperin (ed.), Some 
20th — Century Historians (Chicago: Chicago University Press) as quoted in 
Stuart Clark (ed) (1999), The Annales School: Critical Assessments Volume IV 
Febvre, Bloch and Other Annales Historians (London and New York: Routledge): 
21-22. 


4 For this and the next paragraph see Carole Fink (1991 [1989]), op. cit.: 128- 
65 & 329. 
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In addition to the research essays and book reviews, Annales 
also had a professional news section for use by historical 
researchers. Even though it abandoned the idea to publish an 
annual bibliographical list, Annales published the list of archives 
and libraries, museums and expositions, research centres and 
institutes, Congresses (local, national and international), periodicals 
and assorted research tools like serials, atlases, encyclopaedias, 
texts and manuals. Instead of printing original political or diplomatic 
documents like other historical journals, Annales published 
statistical data or reports covering socio-economic issues like 
international trade and finance, migrant labour and refugees, prices, 
salaries, employment, public health and even colonial affairs. 
Maps were till then only used for geopolitical purposes to define 
national boundaries or contentious territories, Bloch and Febvre 
introduced a section on ‘Cartography and Social Realities’ to 
study factors like language, work, habitation and politics, thus 
representing social milieu as well. 


B. Marc Bloch (1886-1944) 


Marc Bloch (1886-1944) blazed a trail in history writing along 
with Lucien Febvre (1878-1956) in times that were changing. He 
came from an erudite family, as Bloch’s father, Gustav Bloch, was 
a historian of Roman civilization. Bloch trained at a time when 
historians like Ernest Lavisse (1842-1922) and Ernest Renan (1823- 
1892) in France were trying to professionalize the discipline by 
insisting that history has an ‘objective’ scientific criteria. History 
was different from the interest the clerics, politicians, journalists 
and dilettantes took in the past, they maintained. 


Lavisse was a scholar on German history and he introduced the 
research seminar in French higher education. In 1884, the higher 
education system in France was put on the path of expansion and 
reform, especially the revision of syllabi. The role of history in 
shaping national consciousness was recognised by the reformers. 
Hence, patronage was extended by increasing Chairs and research 
grants in history, even at provincial universities. 
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It was in one of these non-metropolitan, though old, universities, 
viz. University of Strasbourg established in 1621, where Bloch 
spent three-fourths of his working life. Bloch taught for 21 years 
from 1919 to 1940; he was at Strasbourg for the first 17 years out 
of these. After teaching for two years before World War I at 
University of Djon and before joining College de France at Paris 
in 1933, Lucien Febvre was also at University of Strasbourg for 
14 years from 1919. The original list of eight on the Editorial 
Committee of Annales in 1929 included the Strasbourg-based 
ancient historian Andre Piganiol (1883-1968) and the sociologist 
Maurice Halbwachs (1877-1945) who also taughi at University of 
Strasbourg.” 


Though he blazed a trail in history-writing in France, Bloch 
also received a unique legacy in times agog with acrimonious 
debates and fresh innovations. The historian-reformers in France 
wanted to inculcate the ‘critical spirit’ as opposed to the prevalent 
romantic treatment of history. The model of these reformers was 
Germany where well-endowed full-time specialists conducted 
painstaking research and taught students about historical 
methodology in universities and institutes. Charles Seignobos 
(1854-1942) and Charles-Victor Langlois (1863-1929), both of 
whom taught Bloch, criticised both romantic history and the 
reverence for ‘German fact-grubbing’. 


The Belgian medieval historian, Henri Pirenne (1862-1935), 
served as a contact between German and French historians in a 
period of intense nationalism before World War I. He desired 
history to be subtle like the human spirit and relativist like the 


'S Patrick Hutton, “Ernest Lavisse (1842-1922),” and Thomas T. Lewis, “Emest 
Joseph Renan (1823-1892),” D.R. Woolf (1998) (ed.), A Global Encylopedia of 
Historical Writing Volume II (New York & London: Garland Publishing Inc.): 
546 & 772; Francesca Trivellato, “Marc Bloch (1886-1944)” & Ubiratan 
D’ Ambrosio, “Lucien Febvre (1878-1956),” Kelly Boyd (1999) (ed.), 
Encyclopedia of Historians and Historical Writing Volume I (London/ Chicago: 
Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers): 95-6 & 379-80. 
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changing nature of human reality. Henri Bergson (1859-1941) 
taught Bloch’s generation that the historical subject must not be 
cut into artificial lumps of time and geographical space. Emile 
Durkheim (1858-1917) critiqued, inter alia, historians for aping 
the German fact gathering methods without a sound theory of 
human development. A Durkheimian economist, Francois Simiand 
(1873-1935), ridiculed the three idols of historians, viz. the 
obsession with politics, with the individual (whereby history was 
equated to be a product of the actions of a single notable individual) 
and with chronology (or the false pre-occupation with origins). 
Only a minor philosopher, Henri Berr (1863-1954) spoke for 
history when he suggested that history was the unifying force of 
human knowledge.’® 


While comparing history with science, Bloch said that Chemistry 
and Biology were based on analysis and classification whereas 
History involved description and narration. Bloch added that science 
dealt with simple phenomena because this phenomena passed 
through only one consciousness, viz. of the observer. On the other 
hand, history was a study of psychosocial phenomena that passed 
through two observers, viz. the subject and the observer. This, said 
Bloch, enriched history with a large number of interpretations 
about events and phenomena. However, Bloch maintained 
generalizations were possible and some laws could be formed 
about some phenomena in history also. He claimed that language 
and the economy were eminently suited to generalization."’ 


Bloch called history the ‘science of men in time’. Calling 
history a young science, he compared it to Physics in the sense 
that both did not have immutable laws. History warranted study 
because it had an enduring appeal to the imagination and 
intelligence. Bloch knew that history had some poetical qualities, 
which caused ‘subtle enhancement of the unfamiliar’. Bloch seemed 


‘6 Carole Fink (1991 [1989]), op. cit.: 28-34. 
17 Ibid. 27-8 & 345. 
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to dislike both the pedantic historian obsessed with chronology 
and the ahistorical theoretician unmindful of change. The purpose 
of history, according to Bloch in his The Historian’s Craft, was 
to provide understanding of the human story in times numbed by 
war and nuclear threats. He preached ‘historical sensitivity’ and 
attacked the idol of origins as well as the artificial barrier between 
the past and the present." 


From. the very beginning Bloch was keen to supplant French 
positivism and German historicism. But he wanted these to be 
displaced by vibrant human history and not the technical elegance 
of social science theory that sacrificed the unique aspects of 
historical enquiry. He was a self-proclaimed comparative historian 
who wished to see the back as well as the front of things, to see 
the reality in all its fullness and to grapple with permanence as 
well as change. Bloch thought the comparative method was an 
excellent tool for his discipline and adopted it from pioneers like 
the medievalist Henri Pirenne and the linguist Meillet. Comparison, 
he thought, would free the researchers from narrow boundaries 
and anachronism. | 


Bloch wanted scholars to either look for similarities and 
continuities in neighbouring or contemporaneous societies or to 
search for universal phenomena in different cultures and societies. 
Bloch studied the question as to why Florence and Genoa minted 
gold coins three decades before Venice in the Middle Ages. The 
reason usually offered for this was that the two city-states were 
richer than Venice. But Bloch found that the three city-states were 
about as rich as the other. The actual reason for this development 
was that the traders of Florence and Genoa enjoyed favourable 
balance of trade. While the traders of Venice paid for the products 
of the Levant with gold, the ones of Florence and Genoa took cloth 
to and got gold from the Levant. Consequently, the city treasuries 


'8 Carole Fink (1991 [1989]), op. cit.: 287-9. Bloch’s book The Historian’s Craft 
was translated into Italian, Portuguese, English, German, Russian, Czech, Polish, 
Hungarian and Japanese. Ibid.: 331. 
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of Florence and Genoa accumulated gold that facilitated them in 
minting gold coins three decades before Venice.'? 


To operationalize the comparative method, Bloch invited scholars 
to make questionnaires that could be applied across regions and 
nations; to collaborate in studies like how the enclosure movement 
of England was similar to the one in France or how the legal and 
class status differed in medieval England, France and Germany; 
and to base their plan of study, the questions they raise in 
investigation and the terms they use in description on the knowledge 
of the work carried out in other countries.” 


Bloch was a veteran of World War I and he was called back in 
1939 to oppose the Fascist invaders. He was a part of the resistance 
to the Vichy government, which was Hitler’s stooge, in France. He 
was captured and put to the firing squad, along with 26 other 
patriots, in an open field near Lyons (France) on June 16, 1944.7! 


C. Fernand Braudel (1902-1985) 


Fernand Braudel (1902-85) came from peasant stock of Eastern 
France and hence, claimed that ‘things others had to learn form 
books I knew all along from first-hand experience’. His father was 
a teacher and Braudel himself wanted to become a doctor. Instead, 
he became a teacher of history first at Algiers between 1923-32 
(where he did not sense colonialism) before returning to Paris and 
he moved to Sau Polo from 1935 to 1937. Though he had met 
Febvre twice earlier but they came very close to each other after 
a chance meeting on the ship that took twenty days to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean in October 1937. 


19 William H. Sewell, Jr. (1967), “Marc Bloch and the Logic of Comparative 
History,” History and Theory Vol. 6, 1967 as reproduced in Stuart Clark (ed) 
(1999), The Annales School: Critical Assessments Volume IV Febvre, Bloch and 
Other Annales Historians (London and New York: Routledge): 81. 

2 Carole Fink (1991 [1989]): op. cit.: 30-32 & 117-18. 
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‘It was then that I became more than a companion to Lucien 
Febvre — a little like a son,’ wrote Braudel. Inspired by Febvre, 
his work The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the 
Age of Philip II was written in the five years (between 1940-45) 
when Braudel was a German prisoner of war without notes or 
documents. The prison was like ‘a school that taught patience and 
tolerance’ to Braudel. After Febvre died, following a heart attack 
in 1956, Braudel became the head of the Annales and the Sixth 
Section of Ecoles des Hautes Etudes in Paris. The Sixth Section 
was founded in 1947 to promote advanced research and teaching 
in Economics and the Social Sciences. Braudel was editor of the 
Annales from 1956-68 and relinquished this position to the 
triumvirate of the medievalist Jacques Le Goff, the modernist 
Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie and the specialist in Russian history 
Marc Ferro.” 


Initially, Braudel planned to research diplomacy in the reign of 
Philip IT (1527-1598) but ended up exploring first the environment, 
then the social milieu and finally the events in that time-span. The 
space Philip II occupied was just 344 pages out of the 1375 page 
long book. Philip Il was the son of Charles V, the Hapsburg 
Emperor, and he ascended the throne of Spain on the abdication 
of his father and ruled over it from 1556 to 1598. He firmly 
established Madrid as the capital of Spain by building the Escorial 
Palace in it. He ascended the throne in Portugal in 1580 after its 
ruler, Cardinal Henry, died leaving seven claimants to kingship. 
Philip Il promised to rule Portugal through the Portuguese. The 
successors of Philip II did not keep this promise and hence, with 
some help from England, France and Netherlands, the Portuguese 
gained independence from the Spanish in 1640 after a revolt 
inspired/organized by Joao Ribeiro, a Professor of the University 
of Coimbra. In addition to protecting the interests of his Hapsburg 
dynasty, the entire policy of Philip II was to defend the Catholic 


2 Fernand Braudel (1972), “Personal Testimony,” Journal of Modern History, 
Volume 44, No. 4, December 1972: 448-67. 
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faith and to stamp out Protestantism. His many interventions in 
Europe led to many costly wars including the one with France from 
1589. An intolerant king, he expelled Moriscos (being Muslims who 
converted to Christianity) after they revolted between 1569-71.” 


Braudel divided historical time into long geographical term 
(longue duree), medium social term (moyne duree) and short 
individual term (courte duree). His book The Mediterranean is in 
three parts to illustrate the aforesaid division of time. The first 
geographical part consisted of the relationship of humans to the 
environment. Mountains, Peninsulas, plains, deserts and cities all 
of which were subject to seasonal change hemmed the 
Mediterranean. Braudel was not satisfied with the traditional 
geographical introduction in which mineral deposits, typical flora 
and types of agriculture are described once at the beginning of a 
book and seldom mentioned again. He thought the environment 
was a part of timeless history marked by slow change, constant 
repetition and ever-recurring cycles in which flowers blossom 
every spring, sheep migrate every year and ships sail the sea that 
changes with the seasons. 


The second social part of his book dealt with the conjuncture 
or the collective destinies of human groups and the general trends 
in the economy and warfare. Braudel tried to locate the correlation 
between the rhythm of material life and the other fluctuations of 
human existence. Prosperity was growing in the long-term 
conjuncture that favoured the growth of territorial states/ empires 
and even an open society where the bourgeoisie had a chance to 
join aristocrats. In the intermediate term there were wide fluctuations 
and prosperity reached the wage-earner of Venice only at the end 
of the 16" century. A study of the conjunctures also revealed some 
insights into the psychological origins of the major wars in the 
16" century. ‘In fair weather, family quarrels came to the fore; 


23 William L. Langer (ed.) (1987 [1940]), An Encyclopedia of World History: 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern (London: Harrap/ Galley Press): 417-20. 
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when times were bad, war was declared against the Infidel.’ A 
boom usually preceded Civil wars in which Christian fought 
Christian and Muslim clashed with Muslim and bankruptcies 
usually triggered Jihad or Crusade as in Prevesa (1538) and Lepanto 
(1571). Jews were persecuted throughout the Christian world 
during depressions.” 


The third part of The Mediterranean like traditional history 
writing deals with individuals and political events. A study of 
these events, politics and people is what Leopold von Ranke called 
history. Yet, events are ‘the ephemera of history; they pass across 
its stage like dragonflies.’ Events are like ‘the headlines of the 
past’. Bendedetto Croce wrote that an event contains in embryo 
the entire history of mankind. History is, therefore, the keyboard 
on which all kinds individual notes of events are sounded. Not 
a ‘sworn enemy of the event’, Braudel accepted that every event 
‘lights up some dark corner or even wide vista of history’. Regarding 
individuals, Braudel felt an individual has little freedom and that 
s/he is ‘imprisoned within a destiny’ in which s/he herself has little 
hand. This history of events, politics and people is interesting as 
it deals with the outer form but it can be understood best in the 
context of the long term. Braudel wrote” 


...Surface disturbances, crests of foam that the tides of history 
carry on their strong backs. A history of brief, rapid, nervous 
fluctuations, by definition ultra-sensitive; the least tremor sets 
all its antennae quivering. But as such it is the most exciting 
of all, the richest in human interest, and also the most 
dangerous. We must learn to distrust this history with its still 
burning passions, as it was felt, described, and lived by 
contemporaries whose lives were as short and short-sighted 


4 Fernand Braudel (1949 in French, 1972 in English, 1981), The Mediterranean 
and the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip IT Volume II Translated from 
French by Sian Reynolds (London: Fontana/ Collins): 21 & 892-900. 


* Fernand Braudel (1949 in French, 1972 in English, 1981), op. cit.: 21, 901 
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as ours. It has the dimensions of their anger, dreams, or 
illusions... A dangerous world, but one whose spells and 
enchantments we shall have exorcised by making sure first to 
chart those underlying currents, often noiseless, whose 
direction can only be discerned by watching them over long 
periods of time. Resounding events are often only momentary 
outbursts, surface manifestations of these larger movements 
and explicable only in terms of them. 


The Mediterranean was an effort by Braudel to understand the 
past in the long duration and hence, was a departure from 
chronological, fact-based and problem-oriented history. An event, 
individual or act all became insignificant in the vast scope and 
comprehensive approach of this book. In the long term not 
individuals but geographical entities and features of the terrain are 
‘key actors even though they may not be conscious of it’. The 
Mediterranean Sea attracted the ‘people to its shores, divided them 
into Spanish and Ottoman empires (in the 16" century) to her own 
advantage and prevented unity among the people’. The big cities, 
like Constantinople, have ‘ample reasons for their existence, they 
are admirable political and intellectual instruments but they are also 
parasites who consume a great deal without giving anything’. 


But such treatment of history has its flaws. The Mediterranean 
world is a world of grain, olive groves, vineyards and sheep but 
about daily life and practices here there is precious little in Braudel’s 
book. We also do not get to learn much about the way small 
communities (like guilds and villages) or large communities (like 
province and empire) organised their lives and held themselves 
together. The existence of Christianity and Islam is referred often 
and their divisions are noted. But there is nothing to show from 
inside as to which institutions, practices or beliefs gave them life.” 


Braudel was a self-confessed ‘structuralist’ little tempted by the 


26 J H. Hexter (1972), “Fernand Braudel and the Monde Braudellien...,” Journal 
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event or the short-term conjuncture. But, he added, a historian’s 
‘structuralism’ is not a mathematical abstraction of relations 
expressed as functions. Instead, the historian’s structuralism leans 
towards the very sources of life in its most concrete, everyday, 
indestructible and anonymously human expression.’ 


This love of Braudel for the long term was in contrast to the 
belief of the existentialist philosopher, Jean Paul Sartre that the 
act and the event lay at the heart of history. Hexter believes that 
Sartre and Braudel thought differently on history due to, inter alia, 
their different experiences during the Nazi-occupation of France 
after 1940. Sartre was teaching at Paris during this period but he 
was also a part of the Resistance to Nazi conquerors. His life was 
in danger everyday and in facing these risks Sartre evolved into 
a thinker for whom the ‘daily event was the test of his being’. 
Braudel, on the other hand, was a Nazi prisoner of war in this 
period and he could do nothing but write from memory the first 
draft of his The Mediterranean without any document, book or 
notes. In that ‘gloomy captivity’ Braudel sought the ‘shelter of the 
long term to distance himself from the daily events, to judge the 
events rather than to believe in them and to consider everything 
anew in the reverse order’.” | 


In 1968, on turning 66, Braudel gave up his headship of 
Annales. This journal came in the hands of the third generation 
of scholars who gave it a larger format. The journal began giving 
more importance to contemporary history and societies; there was 
more discussion in it of related methodologies like linguistics, 
semiotics, comparative mythology, anthropology and climatology; 
and special numbers were devoted to major historical and inter- 
disciplinary themes. In 1970s the ideas of the journal were exported. 
The old mainstays like agriculture, technology, geography and 
economics were displaced in Annales by two new emphases: 


*7 Fernand Braudel (1949 in French, 1972 in English, 1981), op. cit.: 1244. 
8 J.H. Hexter (1972), op. cit.: 509. 
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¢ Minute analyses of material and social life using linguistics, 
demography and quantification; and 


¢ Exploration of popular consciousness using anthropology, 
popular culture and the study of mentalites.” 


Fernand Braudel’s approach to history 
as reflected in the format of his book 


The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in 
the Reign of Philip IT 


Part I 
The role of the environment 


I. The Peninsulas: Mountains, Plateaux and 
Plains 


I. Mountains come first 


Physical and human characteristics ~ Defining the 
environment ~ Mountains, civilizations and religions ~ The 
mountain’s resources: an assessment ~ Mountain dwellers 
in the towns ~ Typical cases of mountain dispersion ~ 
Mountain life: the earliest civilization of the Mediterranean. 


2. Plateaux, Hills, and Foothills 
The high plains ~ The hillside civilization ~ The hills. 


3. The Plains 


Water problem: malaria ~ The improvement of the plains ~ 
The example of Lombardy ~ Big landowners and poor 


2 Carole Fink (1991 [1989]), op. cit.: 338-9. 
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peasants ~ Short term change in the plains: the Venetian 
Terraferma ~ Long term change: the fortunes of the Roman 
Campagna 


4. Transhumance and Nomadism 


Transhumance ~ Nomadism, an older way of life ~ 
Transhumance in Castile ~ Overall comparisons and 
cartography ~ Dromedaries and camels: the Arab and Turk 
invasions ~ Nomadism in the Balkans, Anatolia and North 
Africa ~ Cycles spanning centuries 


II. The Heart of the Mediterranean: 
Seas and Coasts 


I. The Plains of the Sea 


Coastal navigation ~ The early days of Portuguese 
discovery ~ The narrow seas, home of history ~ The Black 
Sea, preserve of Constantinople ~ The Archipelago, Venetian 
and Genoese ~ Between Tunisia and Sicily ~ The 
Mediterranean Channel ~ The Tyrrehenian Sea ~ The Adriatic 
~ East and West of Sicily ~ Two maritime worlds ~ The 
double lesson of the Turkish and Spanish empires ~ Beyond 
politics 


1. Mainland Coastlines 


The peoples of the sea ~ Weaknesses of the maritime regions 
~ The big cities ~ The changing fortunes of maritime regions. 


2. The Islands 


Isolated worlds ~ Precarious lives ~ On the paths of general 
history ~ Emigration from the islands ~ Islands that the sea 
does not surround ~ The Peninsula. 
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Ill. Boundaries: The Greater Mediterranean 


A Mediterranean of historical dimensions 


I. The Sahara, the Second Face of the 
Mediterranean 


The Sahara: near and distant boundaries ~ Poverty and 
want ~ Nomads who travel far ~ Advance and infiltration 
from the steppe ~ The gold and spice caravans ~ The oases 
~ The geographical area of Islam 


2. Europe and the Mediterranean 

The isthmuses and their north-south passages ~ The Russian 
isthmus: leading to the Black and Caspian Sea ~ From the 
Balkans to Danzig: the Polish isthmus ~ The German isthmus: 
an overall view ~ The Alps ~ The third character: the many 
faces of Germany ~ From Genoa to Antwerp, and from 
Venice to Hamburg: the conditions of circulation ~ Emigration 
and balance of trade ~ The French isthmus, from Rouen to 
Marseilles ~ Europe and the Mediterranean 


3. The Atlantic Ocean 


Several Atlantics ~ The Atlantic learns from the 
Mediterranean ~ The Atlantic destiny in the sixteenth century 
~ A late decline 


IV. The Mediterranean as a Physical unit: 
climate and history 


I. The Unity of the Climate 


The Atlantic and the Sahara ~ A homogenous climate ~ 
Drought: the scourge of the Mediterranean 


2. The Seasons 
The winter standstill ~ Shipping at a halt ~ Winter: season 
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of peace and plans ~ The hardships of winter ~ The 
accelerated rhythm of summer life ~ The summer epidemics 
~ The Mediterranean climate and the East ~ Seasonal rhythms 
and statistics ~ Determinism and economic life. 


1. Has the climate changed since the sixteenth 
century? 


Supplementary note 


V. The Mediterranean as a Human unit: 
Communications and cities 


1. Land routes and sea routes 


Vital communications ~ Archaic means of transport ~ Did 
land routes increase in importance towards 1600? ~ The 
intrinsic problem of the overland route ~ Two sets of evidence 
from Venice ~ Circulation and statistics: the case of Spain 
~ The double problem in the long run 


2. Shipping: Tonnage and Changing 
Circumstances 

Big ships and little ships in the fifteenth century ~ The first 
victories of the small ships ~ In the Atlantic in the sixteenth 
century ~ In the Mediterranean. 


3. Urban Functions 


Towns and roads ~ A meeting place for different transport 
routes ~ From roads to banking ~ Urban cycle and decline 
~ A very incomplete typology. 


4. Towns, Witnesses to the Century 


The rise in population ~ Hardships old and new: Famine and 
the wheat problem ~ Hardships old and new: epidemics ~ 
The indispensable immigrant ~ Urban political crises ~ The 
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privileged banking towns ~ Royal and imperial cities ~ In 
favour of capitals ~ From permanence to change. 


Part Two 


Collective Destinies and General Trends 


I. Economies: The Measure of the Century 


I. Distance, the First Enemy 


For letter-writers: the time lost in coming and going ~ The 
dimensions of the sea: some record crossings ~ Average 
speeds ~ Letters: a special case ~ News, a luxury commodity 
~ Present-day comparisons ~ Empires and distance ~ The 
three missions of Claude du Bourg (1576 and 1577) ~ 
Distance and the economy ~ Fairs, the supplementary network 
of economic life ~ Local economies ~ The quadrilateral: 
Genoa, Milan, Venice and Florence 


2. How many people? 


A world of 60 or 70 million people ~ Mediterranean waste 
lands ~ A population increase of 100 per cent? ~ Levels and 
indices ~ Reservations and conclusions ~ Confirmations and 
suggestions ~ Some certainties ~ Another indicator: 
migration. 


3. Is it Possible to Construct a Model of the 
Mediterranean Economy? 


Agriculture, the major industry ~ An industrial balance sheet 
~ The putting-out or ‘Verlag’ system and the rise of the urban 
industry ~ The system prospered ~ An itinerant labour force 
~ General and local trends ~ The volume of commercial 
transactions ~ The significance and limitations of long 
distance trade ~ Capitalist concentrations ~ The total tonnage 
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of Mediterranean shipping ~ Overland transport ~ The State: 
the principal entrepreneur of the century ~ Precious metals 
and the monetary economy ~ Was one fifth of the population 
in great poverty? ~ A provisional classification ~ Food, a 
poor guide: officially rations were always adequate ~ Can 
our calculations be checked? 


II. Economies: Precious metals, Money 
and Prices 


I. The Mediterranean and the Gold of the Suda 


The flow of precious metals towards the east ~ Sudanese 
gold: early history ~ The Portuguese in Guinea: Gold 
continues to arrive in the Mediterranean ~ The gold trade 
and the general economic situation ~ Sudanese gold in North 
Africa 


2. American Silver 


American and Spanish treasure ~ American treasure takes 
the road to Antwerp ~ The French detour ~ The great route 
from Barcelona to Genoa and the second cycle of American 
treasure ~ The Mediterranean invaded by Spanish coins ~ 
Italy, the victim of ‘la moneda larga’ ~ The age of the 
Genoese ~ The Piacenza fairs ~ The reign of paper ~ From 
the last state bankruptcy under Philip II to the first under 
Philip II. 


3. The Rise in Prices 


Contemporary complaints ~ Was American treasure 
responsible? ~ Some arguments for and against American 
responsibility ~ Wages ~ Income from land ~ Banks and 
inflation ~ The ‘industrialists’ ~ States and the price rise ~ 
The dwindling of American treasure ~ Devalued currency 
and false currency ~ Three ages of metals 
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Illi. Economies: Trade and Transport 


I. The Pepper Trade 


Mediterranean revenge: the prosperity of the Red Sea after 
1550 ~ Routes taken by the Levant trade ~ The revival of 
the Portuguese pepper trade ~ Portuguese pepper: deals and 
projects ~ Portuguese pepper is offered to Venice ~ The 
Welser and Fugger contract: 1586-1591 ~ The survival of 
the Levantine spice routes ~ Possible explanations 


2. Equilibrium and Crisis in the Mediterranean 
Grain Trade 

The cereals ~ Some rules of the grain trade ~ The grain trade 
and the shipping routes ~ Ports and countries that exported 
grain ~ Eastern grain ~ Equilibrium, crisis, and vicissitudes in 
the grain trade ~ The first crisis: northern grain at Lisbon and 
Seville ~ The Turkish wheat boom: 1548-1564 ~ Eating home- 
produced bread: Italy’s situation between 1564 and 1590 ~ The 
last crisis: imports from the north after 1500 ~ Sicily: still the 
grain store of the Mediterranean ~ On grain crises 


3. Trade and Transport: the Sailing Ships of the 
Atlantic 


I. Before 1550: the first arrivals 


Basque, Biscayan and even Galician ships ~ The Portuguese 
~ Normans and Bretons ~ Flemish ships ~ The first English 
sailing ships ~ The period of prosperity (1511-1534) 


I. From 1550 — 1573: the Mediterranean left to 
Mediterranean ships 
The return of the English in 1572-1573 ~ Anglo-Turkish 


negotiations: 1578-1583 ~ The success of English shipping 
~ The situation at the end of the century ~ The arrival of 
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the Hansards and the Dutch ~ From grain to spices: The 
Dutch conquer the Mediterranean ~ How the Dutch took 
Seville after 1570 without firing a shot ~ New Christians in 
the Mediterranean 


IV. Empires 


I. The Origin of Empires 
Turkish ascendancy: from Asia Minor to the Balkans ~ The 
Turks in Syria and Egypt ~ The Turkish Empire seen from 
within ~ Spanish unity: the Catholic kings ~ Charles V ~ 
Philip Il’s Empire ~ Accident and political explanation 


2. The State: Resources and Weaknesses 


The ‘civil servant’ ~ Reversion and sale of office ~ Local 
autonomy: some examples ~ Finance and credit in the service 
of the State ~ 1600-1610: the comeback of the smaller state? 


V. Societies 
I. Noble Reaction 
Landlords and peasants ~ In Castile: Grandes and Titulos 
versus the King ~ Higlados and regidores in Castile ~ Other 
nobilities ~ The successive aristocracies of Turkey ~ The 
Ciftliks 

2. The Defection of the Bourgeoisie 


Bourgeoisie of the Mediterranean ~ The defection of the 
bourgeoisie ~ Nobility for sale ~ Hostility to the new roles 


3. Poverty and Banditry 
Unfinished revolutions ~ Class struggle ~ Against vagrants 
and vagabonds ~ Brigands everywhere ~ Banditry and the 
State ~ Bandits and nobles ~ The increase in banditry ~ 
Slaves ~ Possible conclusions. — 
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VI. Civilizations 


I. Mobility and Stability of Civilizations 
The significance of anecdote ~ How cultural exports travelled 
~ Cultural diffusion and resistance ~ Greek civilization: did 
it survive? ~ Survivals and cultural frontiers ~ An example 
of a secondary cultural frontier: Ifriqiya ~ The slow pace 
of change and transfer. 


2. Overlapping Civilizations 
The Turks in the eastern Balkan plains ~ Islam in Spain: The 
Moriscos ~ Morisco problems ~ A geography of Morisco 
Spain ~ The drama of Granada ~ Aftermath of Granada ~ 
The supremacy of the West 


3. One Civilization Against the Rest: The 
Destiny of the Jews 
An unquestionable civilization ~ The ubiquity of Jewish 


communities ~ Judaism and capitalism ~ Jews and the general 
economic situation ~ Understanding Spain — 


4. The Spread of Civilization 


The stages of the Baroque ~ Begging the question ~ Rome: 
centre for the diffusion of Mediterranean culture ~ Another 
centre of cultural diffusion: Spain ~ The supposed decline 
of the Mediterranean 


VII. The Forms of War 


1. Formal War: Naval Squadrons and Fortified 
Frontiers | 


War and technology ~ War and states ~ War and civilizations 
~ Defensive frontiers in the Balkans ~ The Venetian limes 
~ On the Danube ~ The central Mediterranean: along the 
coasts of Naples and Sicily ~ The defence of the coasts of 
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Italy and Spain ~ The coasts of North Africa ~ The presidios: 
only the second best ~ For and against raids ~ Defensive 


psychology 
2. Piracy: A Substitute for Declared War 


Piracy: an ancient and widespread industry ~ Privateering 
sponsored by cities ~ The prizes ~ The chronology of 
privateering ~ Christian privateers ~ Christian piracy in the 
Levant ~ The first brilliant age of Algiers ~ The second 
brilliant age of Algiers ~ Conclusion? ~ Ransoming prisoners 
~ One war replaces another 


VII. By Way of Conclusion: Conjuncture and 
Conjunctures 


A word of warning ~ The secular trend ~ Intermediate-term 
fluctuations ~ The bankruptcies of the Spanish Crown and 
economic fluctuations ~ War at home and abroad ~ 
Conjuncture and history ~ Short-term crises — 


Part Three 


Events, Politics and People 


[, 1550-1559: War and Peace in Europe 
1. The Origins of the War 


2. War in the Mediterranean and outside the Mediterranean 
3. The Return of War: Initiative Still Comes from the North 
4. Spain in Mid-Century 


II. The Last Six Years of Turkish Supremacy: 
1559-1565 
I. War Against the Turk: A Spanish Folly? 
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2. Spain’s Recovery 
3. Malta: A Trial of Strength (18" May — 8” September 1565) 


lif. Origins of the Holy League: 1566-1570 
1. Netherlands or Mediterranean? | 
2. The War of Granada: A Turning-Point 


IV. Lepanto 
1. The Battle of 7" October , 1571 
2. 1572: A Dramatic Year 


3. Venice’s ‘Betrayal’ and the Two Captures of Tunis 1573- 
1574 


V. Turco-Spanish Peace Treaties: 1577-1584 
I. Margliani’s Peace Mission, 1578-1581 
2. War Leaves the Centre of the Mediterranean 


VI. Out of the Limelight: The Mediterranean 
after 15380 
1. Problems and Difficulties for the Turks 


2. From the French Civil Wars to Open War with Spain: 
1589-1598 


3. The End of Naval War 


Conclusion 


D. The Decline 


After the rise of Annales in France, the fame of the inter-disciplinary 
methodology and the work of this school spread across the world. 
Traian Stoianovich claimed the Annales paradigm had displaced 
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the ‘exemplar’ and ‘development’ paradigms of historical 
explanation by its aspiration to study society as a total, inter- 
related organism through serial, functional and structural 
approaches. Samuel Kinser, an American scholar, considered 
Braudel was a fit candidate for a Nobel Prize in case one was 
started for History. Braudel was defied in his own life by the 
establishment of the Fernand Braudel Center for the Study of 
Economies, Historical Systems and Civilizations in 1977 at the 
State University of New York at Binghamton. 


The highest period of glory for the Annales was the 1960s and 
1970s. Braudel’s massive three-tiered work was on cross-national 
networks of commercial exchange in the Mediterranean. The three 
tiers of Bruadel’s book, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean 
World in the Age of Philip IT, were the structure (long term with 
an emphasis on climate, biology and demography), conjuncture 
(medium term of ten, twenty or even fifty years with an emphasis 
on economy, people, empire and war) and event. However, though 
Braudel inspired many scholars by the awesome breadth of his 
colossal work, he could motivate only a few to follow in his 
footsteps. 


Some say imitation is the best form of appreciation. Peter 
Burke, though not formally a part of the Annales, was inspired 
by Braudel’s idea of writing total history. But he felt it was 
impossible to emulate Braudel’s The Mediterranean. Hence, he 
tried to explore writing ‘varieties of historical experience’ and 
every new book of Burke was in part an attempt to compensate 
for what the previous one lacked. His book on the Italian 
Renaissance, Culture and Society in Renaissance Itlay (1972), was 
based on printed sources, hence, he went to the archives for his 
book on Venice and Amsterdam called Venice and Amsterdam: A 
Study of Seventeenth Century Elites (1974). He then turned to 
popular culture in his Popular Culture in Early Modern Europe 
(1978). He found that he had missed out on politics and hence, 
wrote about politics and culture in The Fabrication of Louis XIV 
(1992). His book on the social history of knowledge called The 
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Social History of Knowledge from Gutenberg to Diderot (2000) 
was a new venture that built on several sources prominent among 
which are Mannehim’s theory of knowledge and society, Foucault’s 
theory of power and knowledge, the new anthropology of 
knowledge etc.*° 


With the erosion in its unity and leadership, the Annales School 
declined in influence. It is no longer considered to advocate inter- 
disciplinary research or lay emphasis on structure and comparative 
method. There is a return to writing historical narratives about 
events or even biographies. The school was criticised for not 
giving short-term crises much weight or even ignoring the centrality 
of politics in human affairs. The decline in the significance of this 
school has much to do with its indifference to questions of power, 
conflict and change.*! Richard Cobb said that the Annales school 
had ‘produced some of the best and some of the silliest historical 
writings’ and that it has often become vulgar and pretentious in 
search for novelty. Owen Hufton accepted that Annales devised 
new techniques and asked new questions due to its risk-taking 
ability but he is irritated by the literary style and conceptual self- 
consciousness of this school. It has also been noted that the school 
is all periphery and no core and that instead of being democratic 
the pluralism of the Annales is imperialistic.” 


The methodology of Annales was main reason behind its 
success and this turned out to be the chief cause of its decline. 
The method of Annales could be applied anywhere and to any 
period of history. The method became an object in itself in the 
absence of a defined focus of research. The collection of serial 


30 Marcia Lucias Pallares-Burke (2002), The New History: Confessions and 
Conversations (Cambridge: Polity Press): 152. 

31 Carole Fink (1991 [1989]): 342. 

32 Alan R.H. Baker (1984), “Reflections on the Relations of Historical Geography 
and the Annales School of History,” as reproduced in Stuart Clark (ed.) (1999), 
The Annales School: Critical Assessments Volume II (London and New York: 
Routledge): 103-4. 
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data on prices, marriages and book production became an end in 
itself. The fetish of the Annales method reigned supreme till a 
technologically more advanced new positivist method became 
more popular than it.* 


On the other hand, the resurgence of anti-positivism that 
questioned the belief in totalising inter-disciplinary research also 
hit the popularity of the Annales. As a unit of analysis, partial local 
communities have replaced the hypothesis of global unity. Even 
the post-Braudel generation of scholars have shown little concern 
for strictly adhering the three-tiered model of analysis in their 
studies on mentalites. This is revealed in the career of Emmanuel 
Le Roy Ladurie. The early work of this scholar was on the history 
of climate and he then proclaimed that history that cannot be 
quantified cannot claim to be scientific. Later, however, Le Roy 
Ladurie wrote his Montaillou: The Promised Land of Error and 
Carnival in Romans narrating mainly local short-term events that 
could reveal underlying mentalities. These books are in contrast 
to Le Roy Ladurie’s earlier work The Peasants of Languedoc 
which was more in the three-tiered style of Braudel though on the 
scale of just one province of France. 


Annales showed little capacity to explain social change or the 
shift from one historical model to another. Like the Marxists, the 
un-Marxian Annales Scnool gave primacy to the economic and 
the social over the political and the cultural. However, unlike the 
Marxists, the Annales did not include an analysis of change, 
conflict and rupture. This made it less effective in the study of 
periods of upheavals and revolutions. It is little wonder, therefore, 
though based in France only a few Annales scholars worked on 


33 This and the next two paragraphs draw on the critical appreciation of Annales 
in Lynn Hunt (1986), “French History in the Last Twenty Years: The Rise and 
Fall of the Annales Paradigm,” Journal of Contemporary History, Volume 21 
as reproduced in Stuart Clark (ed) (1999), The Annales School: Critical 
Assessments Volume I Histories and Overviews (London and New York: 
Routledge): 24 -38. 
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the French Revolution. Between 1975-84, sixty-five percent of the 
research articles were on the pre-1815 period of French history 
in Annales, the journal. Most of these articles emphasized the 
continuities of the long-term structure over the medium-term 
fluctuations of the conjuncture or the short-term political events 
of the French Revolution of 1789. 
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Chapter 8 


SOCIAL HISTORY 


The good historian is like the giant of the fairy tale ... 
wherever he catches the scent of human flesh, there his 
quarry lies. 


—Marc Bloch (1886-1944)! 


Hien in the past also wrote about social issues, though 
their narratives were not called social history. Herodotus 
(c.484-424 Before Common Era or BCE), for instance, wrote 
about popular customs and beliefs in his Histories. Ibn Khaldun 
(1332-1406 Common Era or CE) sang paeans to the glory of Islam 
against the backdrop of tribal conflict in his society. Voltaire 
(1694-1778 CE) wrote with great respect about the European 
Enlightenment. Like Renaissance and Reformation, Enlightenment 
was a historical sequence in the transition from feudalism to 
capitalism. 


A simile about a bridge and its use captures the difference 
between the natural, the technological and the social aspects of 
life. Bridges are technological artefacts built over rivers to help 
people cross them, without drowning or getting wet. Water is a 
natural product with great cohesive properties but people are a 
social entity divided by history and culture. Therefore, the crowd 
that moves over a bridge, unlike the water that flows under it, is 
a structured entity. A study in the past of this crowd and its 


| Marc Bloch (1954), The Historian’s Craft (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press): 26. 
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behaviour, in the context of the constraints put by nature and the 
empowerment by technology, is the focus of social history. 


Social history developed as a by-product of the 
professionalisation of history from the 1860s. It developed as a 
reaction against the elitist, national and political history of Leopold 
von Ranke (1795-1886) in Germany and of Ernst Lavisse (1842- 
1922) in France. On the positive side, social history became the 
logical next step for historians to take after the beginnings of mass 
education and democracy. Social history or “People’s history” was 
also facilitated by the creation of provincial universities outside 
“The Academy” or the old, famous universities. It would be 
pertinent to remember that R.H. Tawney (1880-1962) and E.P. 
Thompson (1924-1993) were extramural teachers.’ 


In the modern period, since the 1920s, a lot of the work of 
Annales School and even Marxist historians concerned society 
and not the state; it was about people and not the government. All 
this was also social history though in a different form. 


Some social historians maintain that the essence of history 
writing is to elucidate “Big Structures, Large Processes, Huge 
Comparisons.’ There is another group which feels that the true 
reality of history can be found in the small intimate details of 
“everyday life.” Marriage and family would be their favourite 
topics of research. On the other hand, Marxists have felt that the 
preoccupation with daily life in social history obscures the 
importance of class interests and class struggle.‘ 


* Gwynne Lewis, “Social History,” in Kelly Boyd (ed.), Encyclopaedia of 
Historians and Historical Writing Vol. 2 (London/Chicago, Fitzroy Dearborn 
Publishers, 1999): 1110-1113. Tawney wrote about agrarian problems, business, 
politics, religion and capitalism in the early modern period in England. 

> Charles Tilly (1984), Big Structures, Large Processes, Huge Comparisons 
(New York). | 

* Elizabeth Fox-Genovese and Eugene D. Genovese (1976), “The Political Crisis 
of Social History: A Marxian Perspective,” Journal of Social History 10, (Winter): 
213-15; Tony Judt (1979), “A Clown in Regal Purple: Social History and the 
Historians,” History Workshop: A Journal of Socialist Historians, 7 (Spring): 
66-94. 
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Topics of research in social history have changed over time. 
Early topical staples like social mobility gave way to the history 
of adolescence and old age, history of sexuality and homosexuality 
etc. Due to the impact of anthropology deeply held beliefs (called 
mentalities) were examined and cultural constructionism led social 
historians to study the power of cultures to shape basic ideas and 
behaviours in areas such as gender, sexuality or disease.> Social 
historians work on issues like demographic and climatic change, 
on family structure, child rearing, crime and punishment, festivals, 
funerals and food riots.° 


A. Why did New Social History start in the 1960s? 


Contemporary social history was built on important past precedents 
but it was new also. It has been in practice since the 1920s in 
France and since the 1960s in USA, England and Germany. Three 
factors explain the rise of new forms of social history, viz. 


1. new excitement, 
2. political relevance and 
3. social science contacts. 


Firstly, some historians grew impatient with the limitations of 
nationalist political history. Certain topics had played out and 
others were inadequately examined because of the narrow range 
of explanations possible. The excitement of new topics (like 
meaning and significance of popular festivals or types of family) 
was enhanced by the discovery of new kinds of archival materials. 


Many social historians were political radicals and they looked 
for political relevance of their studies. Social history responded to 
their concern for the conditions of ordinary people. These radical 
social historians wanted to have a better understanding of current 


5 Peter N. Stearns (1998), “Social History”, in D.R. Woolf (ed.), A Global 
Encyclopedia of Historical Writing (New York & London, Garland Publishing 
Inc.): 844-49. 

6 Elizabeth L. Eisenstein (1980 [1979}), The Printing Press as an Agent of 
Change (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press): xiil. 
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social issues and they desired greater sympathy with the dispossessed 
groups. For this they took interest in peasants, workers, immigrants, 
slaves and even feminist issues. While some practitioners have 
highlighted the exploitation and powerlessness of ordinary people, 
others have stressed agency. The latter group has tried to show how 
even brutally subordinated slaves or people labelled insane had a 
capacity of making an impact on their environment without outright 
protest. They had agency and even if they could not control the life 
of others, the marginal groups tried to make a difference to their 
own lives. 


Social history also rose due to a growing interest in inter- 
disciplinary contacts. Under the influence of sociology, many 
historians realised the importance of subjects like the family and 
social mobility and tried to relate changes in family with social 
processes like industrialization. On the other hand, social history 
also provided useful inputs to other disciplines because only 
historical data could test the theory whether popular protest was 
caused by deprivation or rising expectations. Contact with social 
sciences provided history with more topics for research and it also 
acquainted history with new methods like quantification. Later, 
social history developed contacts with cultural anthropology and 
literary-cultural studies and due to this history was introduced to 
anthropological “thick description,” ethnography, oral history and 
discourse analysis. te 


On the whole, social history remains descriptive like hymns to 
exploited groups. However, the analytical and explanatory impulse 
is strong because due to their contacts with social sciences, historians 
know that it is insufficient to merely record data. They know that 
it is important to give meaning, explain and even link the data to 
larger models such as modernization or disintegration of family. 


B. Sociology and History 


In the 1960s, history moved towards social theory but there was 
also some talk about sociology and history being two very different 
things. Michael Oakeshott claimed that history is an ‘ideogrpahic’ 
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discipline and it studies the way unique and non-recurrent events 
in the past shaped the character of a given age.’ Kai T Erikson, 
on the other hand, called sociology a ‘nomothetic’ discipline 
which develops abstract theories and empirical generalizations to 
explain recurrent events in contemporary society.® 


According to this traditional view, the methods of the divergent 
ideographic and nomothetic disciplines are also different. Historians 
consider the use of an a priori theoretical framework to be an 
obstacle to the description and interpretation of historical events. 
On the other hand, for sociologists, conceptual frameworks are the 
necessary analytical tools for carrying out theory-led research. 


Sociologists are said to be interested in the present and historians 
in the past. But the fact is that some leading sociologists were 
interested in history; even though not one of them was interested 
in historiography or the work of historians. Max Weber (1864- 
1920), was interested in history and he gave non-materialist 
historical explanations for the rise of capitalism. Weber noted that 
the growth of rationality and bureaucracy distinguished the 
traditional society with the modern one. Barrington Moore (1913), 
Immanuel Wallerstein (1930-) and Charles Tilly (1929-) are 
sociologists who test sociological theories and explain/ construct 
models about social change.’ 


Some historians have also turned to sociology and their 
endeavour goes under the name of social history. This social 
interest of historians can be seen in some journals, like Comparative 


7 Michael Oakeshott (1962), “The Activity of Being a Historian,’ in his Rationalism 
in Politics (New York: Basic Books). 

8 Kai T Erikson (1970), ‘Sociology and the Historical Perspective,’ American 
Sociologist 5: 331-8 as quoted in Russel C Smandych (1999), ‘Sociology and 
History,’ in Kelly Boyd (ed.) (1999), Encyclopedia of Historians and Historical 
Writing Vol 2 (London/ Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers): 1113. 

° Robert Harrison (2004), ‘History and Sociology,’ in Peter Lambert and Phillipp 
Schofield (2004), Making History: An Introduction to the History and Practices 
of a Discipline (London and New York: Routledge). 
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Studies in Society and History (1958), Journal of Interdisciplinary 
History (1967) and Social History (1975). This concern for the 
social is visible in the historical exposition of sociology by the 
historian Peter Burke'®. And it is the subject of Gareth Stedman 
Jones’s work on the English working class." 


At one level, the categorisation of History as a social science 
is an oddity. But it is possible to compare sociology and history 
from the standpoint of:'” 


e the data to be explained; 

e the approach to causal explanation; 

e the interpretative frameworks employed; and 

e the research methods used. 

Generally, sociologists collect their data, which makes it 
contemporary data, or they use data recorded recently. Historians, 
on the other hand, mostly choose their data from what is recorded 
in the distant past. But sociologists and historians look at their data 
eclectically from a very broad perspective. Hence, there can be 
a history of practically everything — from industrial capitalism to 
doorknobs to wrong spellings in cookbooks. The focus of Sociology 
is on the social structure, the behaviour oriented towards the social 
structure, the different response of various groups of people etc. 
But even Sociology is so broad that there can be a separate 
sociology of industrial capitalism, doorknobs and wrong spellings 
in cookbooks.’ 


There is both a history and sociology of religion, law and 
military. But their emphasis would be different. Historians will 
sub-divide their field of research in these topics around three 
criteria: chronological time (like say the 19" century), cultural or 


'° Peter Burke (1992), History and Social Theory (Cambridge: Polity) 

'! Gareth Stedman-Jones (1983), Languages of Class: Studies in English Working- 
Class History, 1932-1982 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). 

2 Neil J Smelser (1968), “Sociology and the Other Social Sciences,’ in Paul F 
Lazarsfeld, William H Sewell and Harold L Wilensky (eds.) (1968), The Uses 
of Sociology (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson): 31. 

'3 [bid. 
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national tradition (like say the French) and aspects of social life 
(like say protests by the working class). On the other hand, 
sociologists would divide their field more abstractly — types of 
social structure, types of behaviour oriented to the social structure, 
types of social groupings etc." 


Both sociologists and historians rely on preconceived concepts, 
assumptions and probable associations between events. But their 
emphases are different because the degree of explicitness about 
preconceptions and the abstractions in the work of a sociologist is 
higher than that of a historian. Hence, for instance, a historian may 
ask: Why was the French monarchy and aristocracy so unresponsive 
to the demands for change in the 18" century? But a sociologist will 
like to know: what is the relation between obstruction to social 
mobility and the resultant social protest as reflected in the case of 
18 century France? One could say that the sociological approach 
is deductive and the historical approach is inductive. 


Historians, like Jones, who took sociology seriously were able 
to raise new questions and this could harbinger new social theory.'® 
“Languages of class” are now heard more frequently in the debates 
between historians than class language. The poor of East London 
in the 19" century were seen as a “social problem” and the liberal 
ideas/ assumptions triumphed among them. This was recounted 
in Outcast London.'’ The labour market of London was full of 


Mi Tbid.: 32. 

5 Tbid. 

'6 This information on Jones is based on Martin Hewitt, “Gareth Stedman Jones 
(1942-),” in Kelly Boyd (ed.), Encyciopaedia of Historians and Historical 
Writing Vol. 1 (London/ Chicago, Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers, 1999): 624-5. 
'7 Gareth Stedman Jones (1971), Outcast London: A Study in the Relationship 
Between Classes in Victorian Society (Oxford: Clarendon Press). Jones has been 
trying, not to add to the long tradition of Marxist exegesis but to dismantle the 
fundamental tenets of Marxist theory. In the 1960s, aligned with Perry Anderson 
and the New Left Review group, he was impatient with the inadequate empiricism 
of Hobsbawm, Hill and Thompson. He authored an essay about it entitled “The 
Pathology of English History,” New Left Review 46 (1967): 29-44. 
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casual workers, the central districts had a concentration of 
population, and the slum-clearing programs after mid-century only 
intensified the threat of the “rookeries” (or localities of the poor). 
The segregation of the rich and the poor was intensified and the 
middle class endorsed various illiberal and punitive attempts to 
spread morality among the poor. The middle classes did not like 
welfare reforms. Hence, when the link between charity and 
obligation was severed, they thought welfare measures amounted 
to the “deformation of the gift.” 


Jones originality became known when he wrote Languages of 
Class.'* It turned out to be the founding British text of the ‘linguistic 
turn’ in social history. Two themes dominated this book. The first 
was the rejection of explanations that social control led to social 
stability. Jones argued that the root of the conservatism of the 
working class in the late 19th century was not due to the middle- 
class moralization proposed earlier by him in Outcast London. 
Instead Jones believed that this conservatism among the late 19" 
century English workers was the result of their self-created 
defensive “culture of consolation.” The second theme of this book 
was that the movement and ideology of Chartism was not produced 
by some materially-situated “working class” situation. It was instead 
produced by a complicated relationship between social processes 
and political and linguistic processes. Jones left behind historical 
materialism of the Thompsonian kind. Jones questioned class as 
the fundamental constituent of social identity and emphasised the 
constitutive role of language in it. 


In the light of this, we could ask - what is the relationship 
between the sociologist and the social historian? It is the same as 
between the economist and the economic historian — they are 
colleagues, partners and members of the same team who cannot 
neglect each other’s insights and expertise. A historian has temporal 
breadth and multiple sensibilities whereas the sociologist has 
heuristic depth and theoretical insights. If they neglect each other, 


'8 Gareth Stedman Jones (1983), op. cit. 
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sociology would be historically parochial only explaining the 
societies that survive without knowing how they survived. 
Moreover, history without sociological insights would be 
academically superficial and an antiquarian discipline compiling 
undigested facts, in unpalatable lists, without significance.” 


History and Sociology: Learning from 
one another 


History and sociology can possibly learn three things from 
one another. 


Sociologists emphasize the present and the historian’s the 
past. Now, in case both study social mobility triggered by 
education in an area, the data of one will be complementary 
to another and it will be very useful to the other for a 
comparative analysis. This relation of mutual benefit can 
take two forms. 


Firstly, the research design of sociologists and historians 
would be enriched by interaction. The questions of 
sociological research generally come from conceptual 
frameworks whereas those in history emanate from empirical 
contexts. If both sociologists and historians study each other’s 
research: 


from the monograph of a historian, the sociologist may 
benefit by getting empirical connections with the past; and 


from the work of sociologists, the historian may be able to 
get new connections, new questions and new ideas about the 
kinds of data to be sought. 


Secondly, the research methods of sociology and history can 
improve the research of each other. Historians do not get data 


19 Harold Perkin (1981), The Structured Crowd: Essays in English Social History 
(Sussex: The Harvester Press): 8. 
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in series (like there is no Census before the 19" century) and 
they have to pick fragments to make a full picture of the 
structure of past society or to talk about the behaviour of 
sections in it. This art and skill of the historian has remained 
un-theorized. It would be good if some historian ‘would set 
down a definitive methodology of historical inference from 
fragmented data’. In areas where sociologists do not get 
enough statistics or information, they could use this 
methodology. On the other hand, historians of the modern 
period get a lot of written records and they can deploy the 
formal research techniques of sociologists on this quantitative 
data. 


Abstracted from Neil J Smelser (1968), “Sociology and the 
Other Social Sciences,’ in Paul F Lazarsfeld, William H 
Sewell and Harold L Wilensky (eds.) (1968), The Uses of 
Sociology (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson): 33-4. 


C. Britain took the lead in Social History 


Britain experienced no revolutions like France or Russia. It was 
less traumatized by World War I. Here social history could pursue 
a broad agenda which moved leftwards after the If World War. The 
distinguishing characteristic of British social history, which lasted 
till the 1970s, was the strong bonds between it and organized 
labour. A. L. Morton’s A People’s History of England (1938) was 
the first successful Marxist history of Britain. It was followed by 
English Social History (1942) by GM. Trevelyan (1876-1962). 
This was Whiggish and literary. Trevelyan’s eminent pupil, Sir J. 
H. Plumb (1911-), in a dedication said that his teacher “maintained 
that history is literature.” 


G M Trevelyan made the first claim to have written social 
history. He called social history ‘the history of a people with the 
politics left out’. But Trevelyan defined social history loosely to 
mean everything, from culture to economy. About social history, 
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Trevelyan said:”° 


*...[ts scope may be defined as the daily life of the inhabitants 
of the land in the past ages: this includes the human as well 
as the economic relations of different classes to one another, 
the character of family and household life, the conditions of 
labour and of leisure, the attitude of man to nature, the 
culture of each age as it arose out of these general conditions 
of life, and took every changing forms in religion, literature 
and music, architecture, learning and thought. 


Interestingly, a large part of his English Social History was 
chronological but instead of rulers and dynasties, half of Trevelyan’s 
18 chapters bore the name of litterateurs. Covering six centuries 
from Chaucer (1340-1400) to Queen Victoria, the book had two 
chapters each on Chaucer, Shakespeare (1564-1616) and Cobbett 
(1793-1832) and three chapters on Dr Samuel Johnson (1709-84). 
There were chapters on ‘Field, Village and Manor House’, “Town 
and Church’, and ‘Anti-Clerical Revolution’. After 46 years, FML 
Thompson edited a three volume The Cambridge Social History 
of Britain (1990). Comparing it with Trevelyan’s book shows that 
social history had expanded a lot. The first volume was entitled 
‘Regions and Communites’ and it understandably dealt with town 
and countryside all over UK. The second volume was entitled 
‘People and their Environment’ and it included chapters on family, 
work, housing, food, drink and nutrition, and leisure and culture. 
The third volume was entitled ‘Social Agencies and Institutions’ 
and it included chapters on Education, Health and medicines, 
Crime, Philanthropy and Clubs, Societies and associations.”! 


Harold Perkin, in contrast to Trevelyan, restricted the definition 
of social history to society only. However, Perkin argued that 


20 GM Trevelyan (1962 [1944]), English Social History: A Survey of Six Centuries, 
Chaucer to Queen Victoria (London: The English Language Book Society and 
Longmans). 

21 FML Thompson (ed.) (1990), The Cambridge Social History of Britain, silat 
1950 3 vols (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). 
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social history should include society in all its respects — the 
different communities, their institutions and their divisions.” Perkin 
was the first Professor of Social History in Britain and founder- 
chairman of the Social History Society of the United Kingdom. 


To a casual visitor from outside, each society may look like a 
crowd. And a crowd is defined as ‘a mob or throng of people 
collected confusedly together’. But, on closer examination, the 
outsider/ visitor may find that the crowd is a differentiated and 
a highly structured body with class inequalities of wealth, status 
inequalities of order and power inequalities of rank. Based on 
historically deep-seated and complex interrelationships, people in 
the crowd have systematic differences between rich and poor, 
male and female, well and ill-dressed, healthy and ill, old and 
young, the self-confident and diffident etc. Everyone is somebody’s 
son or daughter, landlord or servant, master or servant, boss or 
worker, buyer or seller, professional or client, politician or voter 
and holidaymaker or purveyor of treats.’ It takes all kinds to 
make the world and social history enriches itself by giving all a 
place in its narratives. 


Perkin identified five inter-related aspects of social history, viz. 
social ecology, social anatomy, social physiology, social pathology 
and social psychology. 


¢ Social ecology is important because human beings are 
influenced by hard facts like topography, soil, climate, fauna 
and vegetation. Social ecology includes three things: 
the size and shape of society-the population and its 
distribution by geography, age, occupation and social position; 
the pattern of institutions—from marriage and inheritance 
customs to feudal homage, patronage or contract of 
employment; and 


” Harold Perkin (1981), The Structured Crowd: Essays in English Social History 
(Sussex: The Harvester Press). 
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the complex of institutions—like family, church, guild, 
chivalrous order, school, hospital, workhouse, club, trade 
union, professional body and the social side of factory, 
political party and organs of government.” 

¢ Social anatomy or status differences were great in the old 
social hierarchies. These differences were not vertical or 
class based but could have been horizontal based on rank, 
order and degrees. The horizontal antagonisms were like that 
between landed, trading, cloth manufacturing and wool- 
exporting interests during the Industrial Revolution in Britain. 
To apply the concept of class to such a society was like using 
a bludgeon where a scalpel would have worked — instead of 
exploring the bludgeon crushes what we need to dissect. 


An old-fashioned Irish Judge in 1798, identified some of the 
social divisions by saying, ‘Society consists of noblemen, 
baronets, esquires, gentlemen, yeomen, tradesmen and 
artificers’ and to this he could add husbandmen and the 
labouring poor. 


Society may keep its political equilibrium by being dynamic. 
The English had an industrial revolution because they allowed 
additions to aristocracy by traders and professionals from the 
14" to the 19" century. Moreover, the English aristocracy 
kept in touch with the society it dominated through its younger 
sons who flowed downwards due to the law of primogeniture. 
The English business and professional middle did not have 
any incentive to be a frustrated or revolutionary class and 
the proletarians were stimulated by social emulation to earn 
wages and consume — both of which were a stimulus to the 
industrial revolution. France, by contrast, segregated its nobles 
from traders and professionals and this was the single greatest 
cause of political discontent. This probably led France to a 
political revolution.” 


%* Ibid.: 9-11. 
25 Tbid.: 11-12. 
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¢ The totality of existence or social physiology is the subject 
matter of social history. To understand how people made a 
living the historian will ‘extract the social juices’ through the 
study of agriculture, industry and trade; 
to know the social controls maintained for protecting society 
from structural change the social historian will study 
government, legislation, public order, public morality etc; and 
to comprehend how society regenerates itself the social 
historian will study aspects of education, religion, intellectual 
and scientific thought, literature, music, the arts, sports and 
games, amusements and pastimes. 


Each aspect of social history like religion, science, philosophy, 
literature, music, painting, architecture, gastronomy, costume, 
furniture, courtship, sport and entertainment can become 
lifetime projects and they have endless sub-themes. For 
instance, a study of costume or how sections in society 
dressed may seem frivolous. But a study like this will show 
the comparative prosperity in society; the distance between 
the rich and the poor; the frivolous or serious cast of the 
mind; the occupational, religious, military and ceremonial 
inclinations of different sections; the attitude of the society 
to women, children, servants or the poor; the moral standards 
and the ideal types in that society.” 


¢ Social problems or social pathology existed in the past and 
the most common ones were vice and crime, intolerance, 
civil strife and the ravages of war. To these have been added 
five giant modern problems like want, disease, ignorance, 
squalor and idleness. 


All these problems led the social historian to study government 
policy, social administration, police and punishment, 
individual and organised charity, mutual aid and simple good 
neighbourliness. In older society conflict did not result in 


6 Tbid.: 12-15, 
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bargaining, negotiation and non-violent strikes. Instead there 
was violent disloyalty of insubordinate servants that had to 
be suppressed by legal and military violence.” 


¢ Social psychology is also an important theme of social 
history because society is becoming increasingly self- 
conscious. In Britain, this self-awareness began with violent 
xenophobia of the late medieval period; it became precise 
with political arithmetic of the 17" century and with the 
writings of Graunt, Petty and King; it gained intellectual 
depth and a sense of growth in the 18" century with the 
writings of Adam Ferguson, Adam Smith, John Millar, James 
Steuart of Coltness and the Scottish historical school of 
Philosophy; made the crucial transition from self-knowledge 
to social engineering with Edwin Chadwick, Kay- 
Shuttleworth, Leonard Horner and the great civil servants of 
the nineteenth century; and in the 20" century on the social 
science of Booth, Rowntree, Bowley and Beveridge founded 
the machine of social engineering called the Welfare State. 


Every society has its ideals: what constitutes good life, how 
society helps individuals to pursue it, what society should 
be and what should its relations be to the State. All these 
social ideals get compressed in to what an ideal individual 
should be like. In feudal society the ideal social type was 
the chivalrous knight who served God and his lord according 
to his oath. In the post-feudal, pre-capitalist society the ideal 
social type was the landed gentleman, he had unearned income 
and leisure to pursue the ends of life that by definition were 
his own pleasures. In the Victorian society of the 19" century, 
the ideal social type was the resourceful entrepreneur who 
never sat idle and always laboured in his vocation. While 
doing this, the entrepreneur gave work to the deserving and 
the workhouse to the undeserving poor. The social ideal type 


27 Tbid.: 15-16. 
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of the 20" century was the professional expert who among 
the non-proletarian classes enjoys unchallenged prestige and 
un-grudged security.” 


D. Social History is not history from below 


From the 1970s the journal History Workshop provided space to 
historians to pursue “history from below” whereas individualists 
like Richard Cobb continued to pry brilliantly into the private lives 
of the powerless during the French Revolution. He claimed to 
understand history in terms of ‘human relationships’ and did not 
like anyone to ‘impose a false sense of unity and simplicity on 
a subject which has neither’. Hence, Cobb studied the revolutionary 
armies sent out to provinces from Paris for surveillance from 1793 
to 1794. For Cobb, the revolutionary armies did not consist of just 
statistics or young idealist enthusiasts. He also found amongst 
them people who joined the army because they were unemployed 
or bankrupt, or because they liked uniforms or they were counter- 
revolutionaries in need of a disguise. Some bandits and out of job 
wig-makers, looking for an opportunity to enrich themselves also 
joined the revolutionary army and plundered peasants.” 


There are others like Peter Burke, best known for his Popular 
Culture in Early Modern Europe (1978), who surveyed the culture 
of the ‘subordinated classes’ for the whole of Europe between 
1500 and 1800. Burke used methodologies ranging from 
anthropology and ethnography to art history to create and interpret 
the pre-industrialised European society. But social history for 
Burke did not just mean history from below. In Venice and 


8 Ibid.: 17-18. 

”” Cobb belonged to no school and did not found one himself. Richard Cobb 
(1997), The French and their Revolution Selected writings edited and introduced 
by David Gilmour (London: John Murray): 4. In another book, Death in Paris, 
1795-1801 (1978), Cobb wrote about those who met violent deaths in Paris 
through suicide, accidents, murder and other natural causes when the revolution 
was at its peak. 
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Amsterdam (1974), Burke used comparative prosopography to 
look at the lives of 17" century elites.°° This focus on particular 
groups was, much like E.P. Thompson’s work on the English 
working class, visible in the work of Lawrence Stone and Georges 
Duby. But Stone wrote on English peerage and Duby on the 
Chivalrous medieval society of ‘princes’ and ‘knights’. 


Duby, a French votary of social history, made investigations 
into the patterns of kinship, in the French countryside between 10% 
and 12" centuries. He probably did not want but had to study the 
upper classes. Coherent investigation is possible on the basis of 
available sources and the documents, or other unwritten evidence, 
Duby could find documents related to the class of ‘princes’ and 
‘knights’. Hence, it was about this class that he wrote and 
understandably called his book The Chivalrous Society.*' 


E. Sources of Social History 


The sources of social history have to be as wide as the subject 
matter. The history of society cannot be written based on a single 
source. To study the women of London in the 18" century, the 
social historian would be looking at the human experience behind 
the ‘great debate of the poor’, the statistics of London poor relief, 
the Settlement Acts, the harshness of the penal code and the 
chronic fear expressed in the parish records of the birth of fatherless 
children. To study the document (printed or in manuscript form) 
the social historian has to be a skilled researcher; with marks of 
old habitations and artefacts of daily life from clothes to cooking- 
pots, s/he should be an amateur archaeologist; with products of 
past culture from old temples to miniature paintings, s/he should 
be a dilettante if not a connoisseur; for Census returns (the first 


30 Philip C. Adamo, “Peter Burke (1937-),” in Kelly Boyd (ed.), Encyclopaedia 
of Historians and Historical Writing Vol. 1 (London/ Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn 
Publishers, 1999): 152-4. 

31 Georges Duby (1977), The Chivalrous Society (London: Edward Arnold): vii. 
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occupational census of Britain was in 1851) or political arithmetic 
s/he should be a critical statistician; and with love letters and 
works of literature s/he should be a literary historian if not a 
literary critic.*? 

Qualitative methods and a greater mixture of sources replaced 
the earlier fascination for quantification. Social historians proved 
adept at uncovering new materials and found new uses for old 
sources. 


Paucity of sources: Most historians have tried to explore the 
experiences of children in the past but the nature of their subject 
matter is such that they depend on adult perceptions. Child-centred 
source material to write history is rare before the advent of 
compulsory elementary education and most oral history is of 
adults recounting their childhood.* : 


F. Illustrating Social History 


Childhood 


The 20" century did not become the century of the child, despite 
the universality of marriage. Instead of proliferation of children 
there is talk of the greying or ageing of Europe and East Asia. 
Germans, Russians, Italians and Swedes are dying out because 
more of them die than are born each year. In the 19" century, 
population of the world grew by 0.5% per annum and all through 
the 20" century this rate was 1.3%. In the earlier period, high 
fertility was squared out by high mortality and in the later period 
low fertility was evened out by low mortality. Women seem to be 
on a ‘birth-strike’ in Europe but especially in ex-communist 
countries of Europe. Erotic equality and romantic commitment are 
being replaced in some parts by sex industry and sex tourism. 


*2 Harold Perkin (1981), op. cit.: 20-21. 


*° Jeanine Graham, “Childhood”, in Kelly Boyd (ed), Encyclopedia of Historians 
and Historical Writing Vol. I (London and Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers, 
1999): 202-203 
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People put their careers first and family or child-birth is planned: 
it is not left to chance. This results in lowering fertility but it also 
leads to other phenomenon like dual income but no kid syndrome, 
the deliberately childless couple (pioneered on a significant scale 
in Germany), the only-child childhood, the empty-nest middle- 
aged couple, and the single elderly person household.* 


The fascination for children increases in this condition of their 
relative dearth, as is the case in Europe today. But children were 
missing from much of the traditional history writing. Childhood 
found an occasional mention in autobiographies and biographical 
works of the rich, influential and famous. Studies on educational 
institutions also spoke of children but here children were the 
recipients of policies and practices of education.** The children 
who play and dream, who fail and fall, who grow and rebel, who 
desire but are too afraid to demand, who cannot wait and who 
cannot speak their mind either — all such children were missing 
from history books. 


The book, Centuries of Childhood (1962), by Phillipe Aries was 
the first on childhood. Trained in demographic history, Aries 
found that profound structural and economic changes made a deep 
impact on the “idea” of the family and the concept of childhood. 
He found that in the 19" century children were the centre of both 
family and public concern. How had this situation developed? 


Aries explored the changing image of children before 
industrialization on the basis of pictorial evidence. Aries concluded 
that there was no concept of childhood and someone too young 
to take part in social life did not count. Parents may have loved 


34 Goran Therborn (2004), Between Sex and Power: Family in the World, 1900 
— 2000 (London: Routledge). 

35 This section is based on Jeanine Graham, “Childhood”, in Kelly Boyd (ed), 
Encyclopedia of Historians and Historical Writing Vol. 1 (London and Chicago: 
Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers, 1999), pp. 202-203; and Peter Rushton, “Phillipe 
Aries (1914-1984), in Kelly Boyd (ed), Encyclopedia of Historians and Historical 
Writing Vol. I (London and Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers, 1999): 50-51. 
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their children privately but they were noticed only when they 
stepped out of their homes at the age of seven or so. The children 
who stepped out of home were young adults because there was 
no concept of general education. Children were trained for their 
adult life in their infancy. 


In the 16" century, children were discovered initially with 
indulgence (Aries calls it “coddling’”) and then with increasing 
anxiety and with the intention to discipline them. Inspired by 
middle class educational literature, forms of controlled schooling 
developed and the baby was segregated from the home and the 
adult world. The middle class continuously extended its control 
over children in the 17" and 18" century. Consequently, by the 
19" century, adulthood was delayed for babies even more. The 
modern child was increasingly in a limbo, between home and 
work, undergoing a lengthy educational program. Later, critics 
said that Aries did not notice the fact that along with modern 
childhood grew parental attitudes of mistrust and authoritarian 
control.*° The evidence and assertions of Aries have been 
challenged since he published his book. 


Along with Margaret Hewitt, Ivy Pinchbeck authored a study 
which focussed primarily on poor and orphaned children from the 
16" to the 20" century.*’ This book gave us the context to understand 
the evolution of legislative and voluntary responses to the condition 
of children. | 


6 Phillipe Aries (1962), Centuries of Childhood: A Social history of Family Life 
(London: Cape). For critical appreciation of his work see Vann, Richard T., “The 
Youth of Centuries of Childhood,” History and Theory 21 (1982): 279-97; and 
Wilson, Adrian, “The Infancy of the History of Childhood: An Appraisal of 
Phillipe Aries,” History and Theory 19 (1980): 132-53. 

*” Ivy Pinchbeck and Margaret Hewitt (1969-73), Children in English Society 
2 vols. (London: Routledge). 


*8 Margaret Shkimba, “Ivy Pinchbeck (1898-1982),” in Kelly Boyd (1999), 
Encyclopedia of Historians and Historical Writing Vol. 2 (London and Chicago: 
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The two lines on which subsequent research took place was first 
to confirm the assertion of Aries that childhood was a social 
construction. In his book John Demos concluded that the Puritan 
founders of Massachusetts society in the 1630s did not consider 
children as a group with special needs.*” Edward Shorter in his 
book was of the view that the modern parenting practices were 
superior to what had happened before.*? Lloyd deMause in an 
essay “The Evolution of Childhood” claimed that the further we 
went into history we find that children were treated brutally.*! 


The other line of research was more productive because it 
explored the history of children, and dealt more extensively with 
the experiences of children in the past. Linda Pollock has surveyed 
these researches in the first chapter of her book Forgotten 
Children.” Some significant monographs about children have 
since been published.** The most comprehensive guide to the 
studies on children is the volume edited by Joseph M. Hawes and 
N. Ray Hiner. It contains 15 bibliographic essays surveying the 
research done in as many countries. These essays confirm that the 
historical study of children can only be a multi-disciplinary 
undertaking.“ 


° John Demos (1970), A Little Commonwealth: Family Life in Plymouth Colony 
(New York: Oxford University Press). 

40 Edward Shorter (1976), The Making of the Modern Family (New York: Basic 
Books). 

41 Lloyd deMause (ed.) (1974), The History of Childhood (New York: 
Psychohistory Press). 

42 Linda Pollock (1983), Forgotten Children: Parent-Child Relations from 1500 
to 1900 (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press). 

43 Shulamith Shahar, Childhood in the Middle Ages (London and New York: Routledge, 
1990); Barbara A. Hanawalt, Growing up in Medieval London: The Experience of 
Childhood in History (Oxford and New York: OUP, 1993); Eric Hopkins, Childhood 
Transformed: Working-Class Children in Nineteenth-Century England (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1994); and Anna Davin, Growing Up Poor: Home, 
School and Street in London, 1870-1914 (London: Rivers Oram, 1996). 
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Several scholars examine adult-child relations in the context of 
increased parental supervision of children, the indulgence of 
grandparents towards children and the concept of the cute child, 
especially in America. It was noted that parental supervision is 
increasing not because the threats of child abduction have increased. 
The reason for the parental pre-occupation with the lives of children, 
says Paula Fass, is that there is a cultural trend to redefine sex 
and gender norms in an atmosphere of sexual liberalization. “Oral 
sex” is far more prevalent today than it was in the 19" century. 
Kevin White shows that “oral sex” is more egalitarian and feminist 
and gay movements have stoked it. “Oral sex” has grown in 
opposition to the domination of procreative sex and it has challenged 
the hegemony of penetrative masculinity. 


‘Oral sex’ was embraced in the post-modern era because it 
espoused the ‘fun ethic’ and emphasized pleasure. The prospect 
of this entire mindset coming home with children has increased 
parental supervision in America, say scholars. The concept of “the 
cute child’ emerged with the social rituals of gifting and 
entertainment to endorse that the consumer culture was innocent. 
The concept of ‘cute’ developed in the sense of ‘desirable but not 
for sex’ according to 20" century norms of love. Even cute children 
could be naughty and to control them parental power was approved, 
says Gary Cross. Similarly, the indulgence of grandparents towards 
children is due to increasing affluence, residential mobility, fewer 
children due to dropping birth rate, and the changes in the modern 
culture of emotions. In the backdrop of the consumer culture, says 
Linda Rosenzweig, the children of middle-class homes are ‘spoilt’ 
more than those of the lower classes and minorities. 


Just a few scholars have concerned themselves with 
methodology. In as essay “Childhood History as Ideology”, the 


* Christina Kotchemidova, “Book Review of Peter Stearns (ed.) (2005), American 
Behavioral History: An Introduction’, in Journal of Social History, Societies 
and Culture, Vol. 41, No. 1, Fall 2007: 181-2. 
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Australian scholar, Jan Kociumbas, has debated this issue.* Joseph 
M. Hawes and N. Ray Hiner have suggested a framework to 
investigate the subject. They feel that historians of childhood 
should explore*’ 


adult attitudes towards children and childhood; 

the conditions shaping the development of children; 

the subjective experience of being a child in the past; 
children’s influence on adults and on each other; and 


the social, cultural and psychological functions of children. 
Marriage and Family 


Marriage comes in many shapes. Ancient Hindu law listed 8 ways 
of getting married but thought falling in love was sixth in terms 
of virtuosity. Marriage is a socio-sexual institution with 5 major 
functions. These are:* 


1. Marriage imposes an order on the random pairing of sexed 
bodies. It establishes a set of monopolies and trading 
restrictions into the sexual economy. Marriage has to be 
located in the larger pre-marital and extra-marital scenario. 
These are on the rise in different parts of the world but so 
are laws for marital regulation and legitimization of 

~ homosexuality. This is because marriage regulates sexuality 
and romantic love by maintaining a balance between sexual 
drives, norms and actions. | 

2. Marriage is an arrangement for procreation, a way of caring 
for the offspring from sexual relations, defining their 
legitimate descent and deciding the main or ultimate 
responsibility for bringing up children. 


46 Jan Kociumbas, “Childhood History as Ideology,” Labour History (Australia), 
Vol. 47 (Nov. 1984): 1-17. 

47 Joseph M. Hawes and N. Ray Hiner (eds.) (1985), Growing Up in America: 
Children in Historical Perspective (Urbana: University of Illinois Press). 


48 Goran Therborn (2004), op. cit.: 131-3. 
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3. Marriage is the major vehicle of social integration/social 
division. The rules of exogamy have created a web of networks 
and alliances and also deep rifts in society. Some of these 
marital alliances are transfers of wealth more among the poor 
than among the rich now. The importance of marriage is seen 
by the fact that a breakdown of marriages or divorce is still 
called a major indicator of social disintegration. 

4. Marriage settles the social status of adults. Hence, marriage 
is a major rites of passage in most cultures. Women have 
to wait longer for adult status. At some places women are 
not considered adult till they become grandmothers or at 
least the mother of a son. 

5. Marriage helps build households. As compared to the property- 
less, the propertied have stricter rules to control the sexuality 
of women, to decide inheritance and frequency of marriage. 
Marriage norms are stricter in household economies than in 
economies where household is only a unit of consumption. 

There was, in 1900, a rule of universal marriage but not all were 

married. The age at marriage was high in Western Europe due to 
the principle of neo-locality or the norm that a marriage should 
lead to initiation of a new household. The mean age at first 
marriage for females was between 25 and 27 in most West European 
countries and it was between 20 and 22.5 in most East European 
countries. The percentage of women, between the age of 45 and 
49, who had never married in 1900 was 15% in England, 12% 
in France and 10% in Germany but 20% in Portugal. As compared 
to this, universal marriage was the norm in East Europe. On the 
other hand, age of marriage was so small in Africa and Asia that 
it could be said that girls there had no youth.” 


Marriage remained the way of life in the socio-sexual order in 
2000, despite all sorts of sexual revolutions in between. A few 
people, however, have been incessant seducers and celibates and 
sexual practices have their professionals and masters of ostentatious 


” Ibid.: 145. 
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consumption. Some homosexuals are also there with their special 
tastes and there are live-in relations. This is all that freedom in 
sexual lives has brought now as compared to the past. But the 
sexual mainstreams still are hetero-sexual and married.°° 


In this background of marriage, family history originated in the 
genealogies of elite families. Peasant families left no written record 
and hence, their families were not traceable. But after it incorporated 
insights from demography, anthropology, sociology, feminism and 
economic history, the writing of family history has transformed. 
Even the commoner of the past has got her/ his place in the history 
of the family.*' 


In 1871, Frederic Le Play (1806-82), published his book which 
has been brought out in English Frederic Le Play on Family, Work 
and Social Change (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982). 
Le Play was a French national and a mining engineer who worked 
ona year-long sabbatical from his Public Works Department to study 
European mining and metallurgy. Buthe also studied European social 
conditions like a social scientist. He delineated three historical family 
types: the patriarchal family which was a joint family centred on the 
male head who continued to command blood kin even after they had 
left his household; the stem family in which several generations lived 
under one roof but only one married child stays with parents, inherits 
and carries on the paternal home while other siblings receive dowries 
and shares of their own; and the unstable family had no powerful 
centre, it had a variable form. Le Play argued that the stem, not 
patriarchal family was the main form of pre-industrial Europe and 
it was the most stable pattern. In contrast, Le Play thought the unstable 
family had come to dominate the new industrial areas.” 


© bids T6t gc 211. 

5! Kelly Boyd, “The Family,” in Kelly Boyd (ed), Encyclopedia of Historians and 
Historical Writing Vol. | (London and Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers, 
1999): 377-79. 

2 A summary of Le Play’s work can be found in Goran Therborn (2004), op. 
cit.: 6-7. 
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Peter Laslett of the Cambridge Group for Population History 
and Social Structure contradicted Le Play’s model.*’ In his book, 
Laslett argued that the typical pre-modern family was a nuclear 
one and servants may have been included in these as family 
members. He used the family reconstitution method, which had 
been developed by Louis Henry, to link different types of records 
of a small community. Recently, studies have challenged Laslett’s 
findings. Martine Segalen in her book on ancient regime France 
found that family form could vary over a small geographical 
area.** Michael Anderson in his book asserted that the industrialised 
cultures also had extended families because life expectancy was 
increasing and age of marriage was lowering.” 


Demographers found that the large pre-industrial family was 
closer in size to the modern family because it had late marriages 
and high infant mortality rates. Complete family size began to 
drop only in the industrial period. This drop in size of the family 
could be due to methods of birth control or due to parental decisions 
that a small family is economically more viable. 


How did family change and survive in the industrial period? 
Louise Tilly and Joan Scott studied the modern family.°° They 
found that the work was concentrated at home in the pre-industrial 
period but it shifted from home to the public sphere in the 19% 
century. This transformed the family from a place of work to one 
where sentiment ruled. In his book, Lawrence Stone located the 
rise of the sentimental family in the aristocratic families°’ whereas 


> Peter Laslett (1965), The World We Have Lost (London: Metheun). 

* Martin Seagalen (1986), Historical Anthropology of the Family (Cambridge 
and New York: Cambridge University Press). 

55 Michael Anderson (1971), Family Structure in Nineteenth Century Lancashire 
(London: Cambridge University Press). 

© Louise Tilly and Joan Scott (1987), Women, Work and Family (London: 
Metheun). 


*” Lawrence Stone (1977), The Family, Sex and Marriage in England, 1500-1800 
(London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson). 
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Edward Shorter investigated the middle class household.** 
Christopher Lasch in his study found that the middle class home 
was sentimentally like a “haven in a heartless world.”*? All agreed 
that the distinct feature of the modern family was its separation 
from the workplace. 


The home cult has also grown in the middle class due to a 
disconnection with tradition. Homes can be made by stylish 
furniture and by shopping at fashionable home stores. Feelings of 
en masse homesickness grew after migration to urban areas and 
due to immense mobility in cities. In opposition to pressures of 
job-driven lives of dynamic capitalism, home was the picture of 
permanence, stability and calm. Home was a place where the rules 
of the market place and money do not work. The craze for country 
homes and antiques at home were meant to create a bond with 
tradition. Every home has a dining table (if not a dining room) 
which was meant to imply that families ate together. The fact, 
however, was that most people ate on the move or in front of the 
TV or even in bed. These symbolically meaningful things had 
little to do with the way people really lived, says Susan Matt.© 


Historians of the working class family, however, tried to assert that 
the home was not an oasis for the poor. Work did not altogether go 
away from the homes of this class, they asserted. Ellen Ross studied 
family strategies in 19" century London and found that the working 
class families occasionally integrated work into family life.*°! 


Herbert Gutman examined black family life. He countered the 
current assumption that slavery made it impossible for African 


58 Edward Shorter (1976), The Making of the Modern Family (London: Collins). 
°° Christopher Lasch (1995), Haven in a Heartless World: The Family Besieged 
(London: Norton). 

60 Christina Kotchemidova, ‘Book Review of Peter Stearns (ed.) (2005), American 
Behavioral History: An Introduction’, in Journal of Social History, Societies 
and Culture, Vol. 41, No. 1, Fall 2007: 181-2. 

61 Ellen Ross (1993), Love and Toil: Motherhood in Outcast London, 1870-1918 
(Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press). 
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Americans to sustain family affinities. Gutman suggested that 
family had been alive, well and adaptive within African American 
culture from its earliest inception.” In her recent work, Ann 
Patton Malone challenges the findings of Gutman through a family 
reconstitution of several slave families in Louisiana. She said 
flexibility was needed to endure the constant threats to family life 
in antebellum South.™ 


The academic discipline of family is moving into an exploration 
of relations within a family between siblings; domesticity; and 
how families evolve over time. The life-course approach has 
helped understand how families deal with different stages in their 
existence, from early marriage to retirement. 


Death 


Phillipe Aries (1914-84) wrote Western Attitudes Toward Death: 
From the Middle Ages to the Present (1974) and The Hour of Our 
Death (1980). His work on death had a great sweep. Death was 
omnipresent in the medieval period and people were ready for the 
inevitable with ritual remedies. In the early modern period 
individuals were considered responsible for their “good” death. In 
this process, the deathbed speeches of the dying became central 
in place of the medieval ceremonies of the bereaved. 


By contrast death was considered an enemy by the 18" and the 
19" century and it was considered avoidable and unnecessary, 
thanks to the improvements in medicine. The focus then was on 
mourning the death of the other and the graveyard became a scene 
of sentimental remembrance with its increasingly elaborate 
memorials. In the modern period, death became invisible, 
institutionalised and technologically controlled. Society was unable 


° Herbert Gutman (1976), The Black Family in Slavery and Freedom, 1750-1925 
(Oxford: Blackwell). 


® Ann Patton Malone (1992), Sweet Chariot: Slave Family and Household 
Structure in Nineteenth-Century Louisiana (Chapel Hill and London: University 
of North Carolina Press). 
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to relate to anything monopolized and controlled by medical 
experts.™ 


Peter Stearns found that death moved from homes to the hospital 
in the 20" century. The experience of death has changed because 
most people die in isolation of the hospital and not amidst family 
members at home. The doctors only look at the dying as patients 
who undergo both suffering and indignity. The death practices 
have also changed because grief has to be managed and mourning 
symbols have to be minimized. Though death is inevitable, the 
dying are quite unprepared for their death in this anti-death culture. 


Big structures, large processes and huge comparisons® 


Among historians Charles Tilly (1929-2008) is the pioneer in 
quantification and the testing of social theory. Among sociologists, 
he has introduced archival research and sensitivity to chronology 
due to which historical sociology stands rejuvenated.*’ 


Charles Tilly has excelled in interdisciplinary research. He 
worked early in life with macro-sociologists like Barrington Moore 
and Pitirim Sorokin and social historians like GW. Homans. Apart 
from history and sociology, his students have worked in the 
disciplines of anthropology, economics, and political science. 


Tilly’s most famous scholarly work is in collective action and 


Peter Rushton, “Phillipe Aries (1914-1984), in Kelly Boyd (ed), Encyclopedia 
of Historians and Historical Writing Vol. 1 (London and Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn 
Publishers, 1999): 50-51. 

65 Christina Kotchemidova, ‘Book Review of Peter Stearns (ed.) (2005), American 
Behavioral History: An Introduction’, in Journal of Social History, Societies 
and Culture, Vol. 41, No. 1, Fall 2007: 181-2. 

6 Charles Tilly (1985), Big Structures, Large Processes, Huge Comparisons 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation). 

67 This section is based on Carl Strikwerda, “Charles Tilly (1929-),” in Kelly 
Boyd (ed.), Encyclopaedia of Historians and Historical Writing Vol. 2 (London/ 
Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers, 1999): 1194-5. 
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state-making,® though he has also published in urbanization,” 
migration” and labour history.” 


Tilly contests the dominant structural functional (Durkheimian) 
tradition in Anglo-American history and social science. This 
tradition presumes that society has coherence and only maladjusted 
groups protest and initiate conflict against the dominant social 
order. In opposition to this view, Tilly feels that ‘societies’ are 
nothing but people within political units. Conflict arises when 
those who hold political power oppose disadvantaged groups who 
have real grievances. 


Tilly has shown the conflict of interests in collective action which 
is defined by him as concerted public acts by identifiable groups. 
In much of the twentieth century, many scholars saw collective 
action (like protests, strikes and riots) as emotional outbursts caused 
by simple deprivation and psychological maladjustments. Tilly, on 
the other hand, argued that the actions of ordinary people are 
motivated by their sense of justice and follow complex strategies. 
This has also been said by Eric Hobsbawm, George Rude, E.P. 
Thompson and by the social scientist William Gamson. 


Collective action and violence is not random but it is aimed at 
specific targets, said Tilly. The surrounding society could understand 
the carefully chosen forms of that collective action and violence. 
To Tilly the forms of collective action known at one time are 


6 Charles Tilly (1990), Coercion, Capital and European State AD 990-1990 
(Also see Lynn Hunt (1984), ‘Charles Tilly’s Collective Action,’ in Theda 
Skocpol (ed.) (1984), Vision and Method in Historical Sociology (Cambridge/ 
New York: Cambridge University Press). 

* Charles Tilly and P Blockmans (eds) (1994), Cities and the Rise of States in 
Europe, AD 1000-1800 (Boulder/ Oxford: Westview Press). 

” Charles Tilly (1978), ‘Migration in Modern European History,’ in William H 
McNeill and Ruth S Adams (eds.) (1978), Human Migration: Patterns and 
Policies (Bloomington/ London: Indiana University Press). 

™ Edward Shorter and Charles Tilly (1974), Strikes in France, 1830-1968 
(London: Cambridge University Press). 
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‘repertoires.’ These repertoires change as politics and economy 
change. The petition drive, the demonstration and the labour 
strike — all have their own history. Hence, a political rally may 
have been useless in the 17" century just as a shaming ritual of 
that period would be ineffective in the 21* century. New forms 
of protest arose within urban and economic settings in which 
governments, elites or employers were forced to confront the 
grievances of the ordinary people. 


The two fundamental transformations of modern history, according 
to Tilly, are the rise of the state (which acquired the power of 
taxation and conscription) and the growth of capitalism (due to 
which markets penetrated deep into the lower classes). These have 
changed the forms of collective action and people started organizing 
themselves to influence the actions of the state and capitalism. Tilly 
along with his collaborators has collected a large data base for 
collective action in France, Britain, Italy and Germany.” 


In the 18" century, the repertoire for claim-making performances 
by people was larger, Tilly found. But the enlargement of democratic 
rights led to a shrinking of the repertoire of claim-making 
performances by the Britons. Till the 1750s, to express their 
grievance or displeasure, ordinary Britons resorted to a range of 
direct action. They could:” 


attack coercive authorities - the range of this performance included 
attack to release prisoners and military mutinies; 


® For example see Charles Tilly (1995), Popular Contention in Great Britain, 
1758-1834 (Cambridge, Mass/ London: Harvard University Press); Charles Tilly 
(1972), ‘How Protest Modernized in France,’ in William Aydelotte, Allan Bogue 
and Robert Fogel (eds.) (1972), The Dimensions of Quantitative Research in 
History (London: Oxford University Press); idem (1969), ‘Collective Violence 
in European Perspective,’ in Hugh Davis Graham and Ted Robert Gurr (eds.) 
(1969), Violence in America: Historical and Comparative Perspectives (New 
York/ London: Bantam). 

73 Charles Tilly (2006), ‘Why and How History Matters,’ in Robert E. Goodin 
and Charles Tilly (eds.) (2006) Oxford Handbook of Contextual Political Analysis 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press). 
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attack popularly-designated offences and offenders — the range 
of this included ridicule of moral offenders; verbal or physical 
attack on offenders seen in public places; ransacking offensive 
houses like brothels and workhouses; smashing of shops whose 
proprietors were accused of unfair dealing; forcible sale of food 
below current market price; destruction of toll gates; and collective 
invasion of common land enclosed by landlords; 


organize celebrations or other popularly initiated gatherings 
- where public figures were jeered and their conveyances stoned; 
celebrations of popular events like the election of John Wilkes in 
1760 and forcing reluctant persons to celebrate as well with 
cheering, fireworks, drinking, displaying partisan symbols etc.; 


enforce sanctions over errant members of their trade - boycott 
of many shops in a local trade; marching to public authorities in 
trade disputes; making donkeys out of workers who violated 
collective agreements; destroying goods of workers or master 
weavers who violated collective agreements; and 


claim making within authorized public assemblies like on Lord 
Mayor’s Day - by showing displeasure through cheering, jeering 
and attacking symbols at meetings; attacking supporters of electoral 
candidates; taking sides at public executions; attacking or showing 
support for prisoners; saluting or jeering public figures, including 
royalty, at the theatres; breaking down theatres when not satisfied 
with performances etc. 


All these forms of protest nearly disappeared in the 19" century. 
Gradually, more and more Britons got assimilated in the political 
process. They won the right to join electoral campaigns, attend 
formal public meetings, participate in street marches and 
demonstrations, organize petition drives and form special interest 
associations. With this, instead of an increase in their role in 
politics, people found themselves weaker with the expansion of 
democracy.” 


™ Charles Tilly (1997), ‘Parliamentarization of Popular Contention in Great 
Britain, 1758-1834,’ Theory and Society 26: 245-73 
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This situation changed more in the 20" century and the people 
were tamed further by the routinization of democratic politics in 
British society. All governments in history have survived on the 
basis of control over soldiers, weapons, food, animals, labour 
power and strategic information. The methods of survival by 
Governments were coercion, administration and patronage. Earlier 
the element of coercion was more. Now powerful states, try to 
organize consent of people through the aforementioned means 
plus control over richer information, scientific-technical knowledge 
and communications media. Consequently, the previous resident 
of places with no rights has become a full-blooded citizen with 
all the rights. But, yet, this citizen feels powerless because rights 
given on paper can be curbed or even taken away slowly, in 
degrees. 


Democracy is not like a switch and it is not a simple yes/ no 
business. Democracy is like thermometer and it has to be measured 
in degrees. Democracy is sometimes reversed in degrees, by laws 
passed to prune freedoms and liberties. The government produces 
the consent of the citizen for all it does and the citizen provides 
her consent, howsoever grudgingly, to the nature and policies of 
such democratic governments.” 


Tilly criticised the prevalent models of revolutions and strikes. 
The ‘revolutions’ on which most scholars focus are often parts of/ 
stages in larger struggles between contenders of power. 
Demonstrations and collective violence, for instance, was more 
widespread after the Revolution of July 1830 in France rather than 
after the French Revolution of 1789. Workers, peasants and middle- 
class groups struggled with each other over the future shape of 
government and the state often responded with violent repression. 
Tilly argued that revolution should not be seen as something 
totally apart from normal political struggle. Instead, it is the mix 
of repression, the balance of power between contending groups 


75 Charles Tilly (2009), ‘Grudging Consent,’ Social Science Research Council 
May 27, 2009. 
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and divisions between elites which determines whether conflict 
will develop from the mobilization stage into a revolution. 


Similarly, scholars previously argued that strikes occurred 
because workers were isolated or alienated from the mainstream 
of society. Tilly showed that French strikes were actually more 
common in large urban areas where workers had access to allies 
and resources. Collective action was not a sign of maladjustment 
or alienation: it arose from where people with real grievances had 
the opportunity and ability to make demands.” 


Tilly’s interest in collective action also led him to study ‘state- 
making’ — the process by which the government exerted their 
power over people and territory. The key to the rise of states in 
Europe, according to Tilly, are coercion and capital. Power holders 
had to monopolize the means of violence and control a substantial 
portion of movable wealth. Armed forces helped governments to 
repel rival states and to repress those who opposed taxation or 
conscription. Access to capital helped states to maintain armed 
forces and a state bureaucracy. States were forced to accommodate 
those with large amounts of capital. Hence, the penetration of the 
state into the daily lives of common people and in remote territory 
usually served the interests of capital as well as the state. 


Capitalism created wage-earners long before the 19" century 
as traditional historiography has argued, according to Tilly. 
Centuries before the Industrial Revolution, large number of rural 
people became dependent on wages by working in domestic 
industry or in the ‘proto-industrial’ system. Thus, the migration 
of peasants to European cities or to the Western Hemisphere in 
the 19" century was not for the first time. Instead, the ancestors 
of these peasants had already begun living in a capitalist system 
and changing their economic and demographic behaviour.” 


7 Charles Tilly (1986), The Contentious French (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press). | 

” Charles Tilly (1990), Coercion, Capital, and European States, AD 990-1990 
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Tilly’s work on state-making has had an interesting spin-off 
into study of the forms of political identity and opportunities for 
political change. According to Tilly, confrontations can turn into 
revolutionary situations when power-holders and their challengers 
are re-defining their political identities. Similarly, the chances of 
the success of collective action are greater when short-lived 
contingent weaknesses appear on the side of those who wield 
power. 


Tilly has studied collective action, state-making, revolution and 
capitalism over a long term in modern European history. By this 
he has uniquely demonstrated how historians can integrate political 
and social theory with historical sensitivity. Many decry increasing 
specialization, but Tilly along with Perry Anderson, S.N. Eisenstadt 
and Immanuel Wallerstein has helped re-create a wide-ranging 
historical social science which sweeps across disciplines and is 
spread over centuries. 


G. Conclusion 


Social history had a field day in the 1960s and the 1970s. The 
surge for social history was fuelled by the realization that History 
needed acquaintance with social theory and other disciplines. The 
ambit of research in social history was wide enough to include 
the whole of history, except politics and economy. The attraction 
of social history was such that almost 60% of all historians claimed 
to be social historians. Yet, social history went into decline from 
the 1980s. 


The radicalism of social history has been appropriated by ‘new 
cultural history’ and ‘the linguistic turn’. It was felt by a section 
of pioneers that, for in-depth research, history needed to acquaint 
itself with the anthropological work of Clifford Geertz, the challenge 
of feminist theory, the discursive formation of knowledge as 
suggested by Foucault and the literary theory of deconstruction. 
This meant that social history needed a cultural turn. This turn was 
gradually taken from the 1980s. 
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An inkling of this cultural turn was found in the work of 
William H Sewell Jr, who was a student of Charles Tilly. Finding 
that not new factory workers but skilled artisans dominated the 
early labour movements post industrialization, Sewell Jr studied 
the language of labour from the 16" century to the Revolution of 
1848 in France. The Old Regime was a hierarchical society 
consisting of estates or orders with corporate solidarities which 
was challenged by the French Revolution in 1789.” 


The motto of the French Revolution was meant to institute a 
society where individual citizens (as against old social orders or 
estates) were free to order their lives as they saw fit (Liberty), live 
under laws that applied equally to all (Equality) and be bound 
together by their common membership in the nation (Fraternity). 
But, till the July Revolution of 1830, the old-type French workers 
corporations were politically opposed to individualistic legal and 
economic tendencies of the new order. However, during the agitations 
following the Revolution of 1830, class-consciousness first emerged 
in France and it gradually turned to socialism. But ‘class’ in 1789 
was a category in opposition to ‘estates’ or ‘order’ and in the early 
decades of the 19" century printers called themselves a ‘class’ and 
so did iron workers. But, after 1848, class became a term to assert 
identity due to the spread of Marxist ideas that class was a relationship 
of subordinates and bosses, property owners and wage earners. 
Then, the working class organisations looked at themselves as the 
enlightened humanity whose socialism was not a revenge on their 
exploiters but a means to create a just society,” 


*® William H Sewell Jr. (1980), work and Revolution in France: The Language 
of Labor from the Old Regime to 1848 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press). His definition of language was not restricted to utterances of workers 
or the theoretical discourse on labour. Instead, language for Sewell Jr, like for 
cultural anthropologists, included the range of institutional arrangements, ritual 
gestures, work practices, methods of struggle, custom and actions through which 
workers understood the world. [bid.: 12 
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The manifestation of this cultural turn is that the more avant 
garde social historians now feel it a privilege to read and contribute 
to journals like Representations,®° Critical Inquiry,®! Public 
Culture®’ and so on. These journals are not satisfied with the 
quantitative studies of material life and wish to see greater emphasis 
on social imagination and cultural representation. Cultural analysis 
per se may not attract even these historians much. Hence, culture 
and custom, culture and production, culture and consumption, 
culture and sexuality, culture and colonialism seem to be the new 
emerging areas for historical research. 
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Chapter 9 


GENDER AND HISTORY WRITING 


I read it [history] a little as a duty, but it tells me nothing 
that does not vex or weary me. The quarrels of popes and 
kings, with wars or pestilences, in every page; the men all 
so good for nothing, and hardly any women at all — it is very 
tiresome: and yet I often think it should be so dull, for a great 
deal of it must be invention. The speeches that are put into 
the heroes mouths, their thoughts and designs — the chief of 
all this must be invention, and invention is what delights me 
in other books. 


—Catherine Morland heroine of Jane Austen’s 
Northanger Abbey’ 


omen have lived for as long as men in the past. But research 

into the history of women in Europe began in early 20° 
century. History of women was taken up systematically during the 
second wave of feminism in the 1960s. The first wave of feminists, 
as we know, were those who fought for the right of vote to women 
from the mid-19" century to the 1930s. 


The second wave of feminists sought equality for women in the 
socio-economic sphere and for a place in history for them. 
Mainstream history was “‘male-stream’ history, they declared. These 
second wave feminists conducted useful research on five spheres, 
viz. where only women are present (like women’s organisations, 
women’s culture, modern housework); where women make up the 
majority (such as the objects of witch-hunts and poor relief); 


| Jane Austen (1976 [1972]), Northanger Abbey (Middlesex: Penguin): 123. 
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where women exist in equal numbers to men (families, sexual 
relations, classes, ethnic minorities); where women were in a 
minority in relation to men (such as factory work or historiography); 
and where women were absent altogether (such as ‘universal’ 
suffrage in the 19% century and in armies for a large part of the 
20° century). 

The historians working on women wanted to balance the bias in 
history or ‘his-story’ by filling up bookshelves/ libraries with ‘her- 
story’. To begin with the studies in the history of women focused on 
the lives and achievements of outstanding individuals who could 
serve as the role models for the feminists. Those studies were also 
concerned with ideas like feminism and sexism and also with 
organizations/ institutions helping movements for female emancipation. 


From the 1960s, feminist scholars thought that describing the 
presence of women in some spheres was important as this was the 
way to fill the gap in knowledge about women for two reasons. 
Firstly, knowledge generated by scholars working on women’s 
history would show that the fairer sex was not the weaker sex.’ 
Secondly, some women writing history argued that the historical 
periods of great progress for men have often involved losses and 
setbacks for women. The interests of women have been seen to 
be opposed to those of men and by men.’ Hence, the chronology 
of political history does not match the history of women. 


There is a need for a different time-frame to study women in 
history, argued Gerda Lerner in her essay ‘Placing Women in 
History’.* But writing history of women’s experience separately 
could also lead them into a ghetto. Moreover, studies with this 
‘Reserved Ladies Compartment’ approach did not question the 
role of economics and politics in keeping women invisible. It also 


? Natalie Zemon Davis (1976), “Women’s History in Transition: The European 
Case,” Feminist Studies 3 (Spring- Summer): 83-103; and Joan Kelly-Gadol 
(1976), “The Social Relations of the Sexes: Methodological Implications for 
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* Rosalind Miles (1989), The Women’s History of the World (London: Paladin): 13. 
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did not question the role of sexist ideology which kept women’s 
work unrecognised/ unremunerated. Consequently, the need for a 
comprehensive treatment of the subject was suggested and the 
feminist approach got enlarged to include issues in Gender relations. 


In their opening statement “Why Gender and History?” the 
editorial collective of Gender and History, led by Leonore Davidoff 
(University of Essex (UK)), claimed that numerous subfields with 
interdisciplinary perspectives had been created and the choice of 
sources/ methods had been widened by Gender History. The 
scholars said that gender history brought the marginalised subfields 
like demographic history, family history and the history of sexuality 
back into focus; it integrated individual life and individual time 
as represented in autobiography with generational and historical 
time. The scholars added that gender history stimulates historical 
imagination to find new sources to examine the unspoken 
inequalities between sexes. They asserted :° 


Because gender relations operate at every level and in every 
sphere, their study will increase our repertoire of methods 
and widen our choice of sources. A sense of gender alerts 
us to the use of space, of imagery, of body language, of 
behaviour, of non-verbal indications of status; to examine 
such matters we must turn to new sources such as pictures, 
artifacts, buildings and the topographies of town and 
countryside. In other words, gendered history calls forth the 
exercise of the highest degree of historical imagination. 


In this essay we first narrate the early efforts towards independent 
women’s history. The initial effort centred on the changing position 
of women in the industrial world. As compared to feudal times, 
were women better or worse off under capitalist industrialization 
and urbanization? The answer to this question was important but 
it left politics and culture out of analysis. Working women could 
be as powerless as children and hence, their subordination to men 
was conceived in broader terms by coining the concept of Gender 


5 Editorial, “Why Gender and History?” Gender and History Vol. I No. 1 — 
1989), p. 3. 
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relations. The amount and variety of issues studied under the 
ambit of Gender, however, threatened to crowd women-specific 
matters out of history. The struggle to keep the focus of Gender 
studies on women is on with, inter alia, research on the 
representation of women in history. We end this essay with the 
way two women academics, one spouse and another lover of well- 
known French historians, were shabbily represented in their time. 


A. Finding a place for women in ‘His-story’ 


Simone de Beauvoir (1908-86), among others, blazed the trail of 
feminist history writing. In her The Second Sex (1949), Beauvoir 
argued that the secondary place of women was akin to that of 
racial minorities and that women were more vulnerable than the 
proletariat. The secondary place of women was not due to natural 
feminine ‘characteristics’ but was imposed on them by education 
and social tradition both of which were under the purposeful 
control of men. Fellow feeling among women was difficult to 
create because they were neither bound by religion nor by history. 
Nor could they cultivate solidarities of class because they lived 
among men of their class with whom their ‘economic condition 
and social standing was bound’.® 


° Simone de Beauvoir (1949 French, 1953 English translation, 1997 reprint), The 
Second Sex (London: Vintage): 19. Women’s history had been written extensively 
even before Simone de Beauvoir. But Beauvoir made a powerful exposition of 
the moral and physical plight of females, from the feminist point of view. Such 
writing has become rare now. Beauvoir wrote, ‘...Women lack concrete means 
of organising themselves. They have no past, no history, no religion of their own; 
and they have no such solidarity of work and interest as that of the proletariat. 
They are not even promiscuously herded together in the way that creates 
community feeling among the American Negroes, the ghetto Jews, the workers 
of Saint-Denis, or the factory hands of Renault. They live dispersed among the 
males, attached through residence, housework, economic condition, and social 
standing to certain men — father or husbands — more firmly than they are to other 
women. If they belong to the bourgeoisie, they feel solidarity with men of that 
class, not with the proletarian women; if they are white, their allegiance is to 
white men, not to Negro women. The proletariat can propose to massacre the 
ruling class, and a sufficiently fanatical Jew or Negro might dream of getting 
sole possession of the atomic bomb and making humanity wholly Jewish or 
black; but women cannot even dream of exterminating the males...’ Ibid. 
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After the ascendance of social history in the 1960s, the focus 
of research shifted from individual heroines to groups of women. 
Quantification methodologies and the details from everyday life 
made it possible to write about the lives of ordinary women also. 
To this were added borrowings from sociology, demography and 
ethnography. Family relationships, fertility and sexuality were 
previously obscure themes but social history transformed them 
into historical subjects. Social history, as we know, deals with 
large-scale historical processes and many dimensions of human 
existence. This paved the way for new themes and by turning the 
floodlights on marginalized groups some historians increased the 
importance of women. 


The work done by women before the Industrial Revolution and 
their contribution to the success of industrialization was a source 
of some debate among the pioneers of women’s history. Alice 
Clark (1874-1934) was born into a shoe manufacturing family of 
Quakers. She completed her Ph. D. from London School of 
Economics and went back to her family business. Women academics 
were rare in her times. Clark wrote just one book Working Life 
of Women in the Seventeenth Century (1919).’ Working Life traces 
the shift in the 17" century from “domestic industry” to “capitalistic 
industry”. Earlier, subsistence economy was widespread in which 
wives and husbands contributed jointly and equally to household 
subsistence, through “family industry” — a regime in which some 
members worked for wages but even this work was carried out 
mainly within the household. Clark noted that during the Industrial 
Revolution this “domestic industry” changed to “capitalistic 
industry” in which practically all production was commercial and 
took place outside the home in factories. 


Working Life had a pessimistic view about the capitalist industry 
because Clark thought that it eroded the status of women from one 
of higher/ equal to that of men in the pre-industrial past. Clark 


7 Alice Clark (1992 [1919]), Working Life of Women in the Seventeenth iaiiied 
an introduction by Amy Louise Erickson (London: Routledge). 
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found that women were self-sufficient, they performed productive 
labour and earned self-respect in medieval and early modern 
“domestic industry”. Some contemporary medievalists shared 
Clark’s pessimism. But some historians also took a more optimistic 
view of the effect of capitalism/ industrialization on women’s 
work. Ivy Pinchbeck (1898-1982) said there was freedom of choice 
in employment during the 18" and the 19" century.? Nowadays 
the ideas of a medieval golden age and industrial progress are both 
rejected. The most outspoken advocate of historical continuity in 
women’s lowly status, since 14" century to the present, is Judith 
Bennett.'° 


Ivy Pinchbeck was trained at the London School of Economics 
like Alice Clark. Pinchbeck wrote Women Workers and the 
Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850."" Pinchbeck focused on the 
working lives of British women. She concluded that British women 
gained more than they lost from the Industrial Revolution. She 
used evidence from household budgets and this evidence proved 
the high monetary value of women’s contribution to the household 
economy. Pinchbeck contrasted the unsanitary, dangerous and 
harsh working conditions of the pre-industrial domestic economy 
with the factory system and the subsequent protective legislation 
it heralded. 


Pinchbeck noted three important positive outcomes of women’s 
work. Firstly, she saw progress in the material conditions of working 
women. Secondly, married women’s labour in raising the family 


* Amy Louise Erickson, “Alice Clark (1874-1934),” in Kelly Boyd (1999), 
Encyclopedia of Historians and Historical Writing Vol. 1 (London and Chicago: 
Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers): 233. 

° Ivy Pinchbeck (1969 [1930]), Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution, 
1750-1850 (London: Cass). 

'° Judith Bennett (1996), Ale, Beer and Brewsters in England: Women’s Work 
in a Changing World, 1300-1600 (New York/ London: Oxford University Press). 
Also see idem (2006), History Matters: Patriarchy and the Challenge of Feminism 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press). 


'' Ivy Pinchbeck (1969 [1930]), op. cit. 
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also began to be recognized as a contribution to the economy and 
hence, male breadwinners started demanding (and were paid) a 
“family wage.” Thirdly, for single women, employment outside 
home supplied economic and social independence. This contributed 
to more education for women and towards greater political rights 
for women. 


To say her-story, Pinchbeck pioneered a study of new sources. 
She collected a vast amount of information about the nature of 
women’s work from manuscript sources, copious government 
reports and contemporary literature. She could not establish a 
reliable database because there was little statistical information 
about the late 18" and early 19" century. (The Census in Britain, 
as we know, started in 1801.) Pinchbeck used the 18" century 
literature, by Daniel Defoe and Arthur Young, to document how 
the waged and domestic economies of women were integrally 
linked. She set these accounts against the 19" century testimonies 
given to government-sponsored commissions investigating the 
status of working women and children, Poor Laws and social 
conditions. In addition, Pinchbeck used contemporary publications 
dating from the mid-18" century which gave accounts of women’s 
work. 


The information collected by Pinchbeck has made scholars 
working on similar issues grateful to her. Eric Richards wrote 
“Women in the British Economy since 1700” (published in History 
in 1974) and thought Pinchbeck’s work was the “best source” for 
her account of the harsh physical conditions faced by working 
women in the pre-industrial period. However, Richards contested 
the optimistic view Pinchbeck took because he found that 
employment opportunities for women decreased throughout the 
Victorian period (1840 to 1900) and continued to do so in the first 
half of 20" century. 


Joan Wallach Scott stressed the close relation the work of 
women had to family structure and the economy. With Louise 
Tilly, Scott wrote Women, Work and Family in 1978. The 
involvement of working class women with paid work, both inside 
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and outside home, on regular and part-time basis has been disclosed 
by sources. Tilly and Scott in their seminal work showed that the 
paid work of women was responsible for the survival of the family 
and for its meeting important obligations.!? However, both argued 
that women’s employment on wages after industrialization neither 
brought about an improvement in their social position nor did it 
alter their relationships to their families.’° 


Louise Tilly said it was wrong to believe that women’s 
employment was a new phenomenon and she claimed that a vast 
majority of women in pre-industrial western families had worked. 
Tilly and Scott explained their view by borrowing the concept of 
“household economy” from the Russian economist, A. V. Chayanov. 
Chayanov had asserted that peasant families had pooled the labour 
and household resources of all family members in order to maximize 
their welfare. Like peasant families, Tilly and Scott argued, artisanal 
and working class households consisted of many women in the 
- pre-industrial period and, in association with men and children, 
these women worked within the household and outside as their 
opportunities and resources changed. | 


Tilly found the belief that industrialization had a revolutionary 
impact was a male perspective of the phenomenon. The major 
areas of women’s employment — like textiles, garment making and 
domestic service — were closely connected to the work women had 
done before the Industrial Revolution. Moreover, the wages of 
women actually declined in early 20" century when the real wages 
of men rose along with government’s welfare expenditure and the 
attraction for the middle-class lifestyle of homemaking among the 
lower classes.’* 


'2 Louise A.Tilly and Joan Wallach Scott (1978), Women, Work, and Family 
(London: Methuen). 

_ ' Louise Ansley Jackson, “Joan Wallach Scott (1941-),” in Kelly Boyd (1999), 
Encyclopedia of Historians and Historical Writing Vol. 2 (London and Chicago: 
Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers): 1075. _ 


'* Joan Wallach Scott and Louise A. Tilly (1978), op. cit. 
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Pinchbeck’s optimistic view about working women has also 
been challenged by Deborah Valenze in The First Industrial Woman 
(1995). Valenze shows that women’s work, their productivity and 
working women were all devalued throughout the 19" and 20" 
century. The devaluation of women and their work was done, not 
by some government institution or some stray author but, by the 
gendered ideology and rhetoric used of contemporary 
commentators.!° 


Plebeian women played a central role in popular movements 
like rebellions, food riots, charivaris, or revolutions. Drawing on 
anthropology and semiotics, Natalie Zemon Davis has shown that 
rebellious women in early modern times were the symbolic agents 
of social change. '° Further research shows that the participation 
of women was of several kinds. Women were more often involved 
in economic and religious riots, both of which could be a part of 
the political context: they acted along with other women, or they 
were in the company of men, or they merely instigated the riot 
and left the further action to men. They did not turn violent 
themselves but drove men to violence with their taunts. In food 
riots, women were present in the market-place; they did not interfere 
with the shipments of grains. With few exceptions, rioting women 
wanted to reinstate the old order, including gender relations in 
which the man protected his family from adverse consequences 
of change. 


In the closing decades of the 18" century, said Davis, women 
emerged as a conservative figure. Women worked in domestic 
industry, based in households, under the tutelage of male family 
members. They participated in actions/ events leading to social/ 
political change but their role was complementary to that of men. 
Women gave expression to the grievances of the community and 


15 Deborah Valenze (1995), The First Industrial Woman (New York/ Oxford: 
Oxford University Press). 

16 Davis, Natalie Zemon (1975), Society and Culture in Early Modern France: 
Eight Essays (London: Duckworth) 
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acted as members of their communities. All this undermined the 
prevalent view of women being the helpless victims of male 
dominance. However, these studies also established that women did 
not emerge as individuals in control of their lives during this period. 


B. From ‘His-story’ to ‘Her-story’ 


Gisela Bock divided the contribution of Women’s history to 
understanding the past into five main areas. According to her, 
women’s history writing has basically thrown light on:'’ 


1. Areas where only women are present (like women’s 
organisations, women’s culture, modern housework). Books 
on women’s organisation deal with groups demanding 
suffrage,'® socio-political rights’? and women’s liberation 
along feminist lines.”° 
It is said that around 12 percent of the population in European 
cities fell in the domestic service sector. A good study on this 
is by Jean Hecht.*' Historians studied non-paid, invisible 
housework quite extensively, especially in England.” 


'7 Gisela Bock (1989), “Women’s History and Gender History: Aspects of an 
International Debate,” Gender and History Vol. I No. 1 (Spring): 8. 

'8 Ellen Dubois (1978), Feminism and Suffrage: The Emergence of an Independent 
Women's Movement in America, 1848-69 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press).Ellen Dubois et al (1980), “Symposium: Politics and Culture in Women’s 
History,” Feminist Studies 6: 26-64. 

'? Andrew Rosen (1974), Rise Up Women! The Militant Campaign of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union, 1903-14 (London: Routledge). Jane Abray (1975), 
“Feminism in the French Revolution,” The American Historical Review 80: 43-62. 
© Richard Evans (1976), The Feminist Movement in Germany, 1894-1933 (London: 
Sage Publications). Richard Stites (1978), The Women’s Liberation Movement 
in Russia (Princeton: Princeton University Press). 

*! Jean Hecht (1980 [1956]), The Domestic Service Class in Eighteenth Century 
England (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul). 


* See Caroline Davidson (1982), A Woman's Work is Never Done: A History 
of Housework in the British Isles, 1650-1950 (London: Chatto and Windus). 
Leonore Davidoff (1973-4), “Mastered for Life: Servant and Wife in Victorian 
and Edwardian England,” Journal of Social History 7: 406-28. 
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2. Areas where women make up the majority (such as the 
objects of witch-hunts and poor relief). There were certain 
periods in which women were victimised. The period in 
early modern Europe saw witch-hunts. These were presented 
as particularly bloody assertions of the male quest to dominate 
women, suppress female sexuality and eradicate women’s 
knowledge of natural remedies, including abortifacients, by 
cruelly torturing and executing a large number of women. 
The timing of witch-hunts led Honegger to claim that because 
oppression of nature was the basis of modernity, the mass 
killings of women as witches was a precondition for occidental 
rationality to flourish.” 

There was a marked geographical variation in the intensity of 
the persecution of witches. Wide stretches of Europe remained 
untouched by witch-hunting. Anthropolgy and social history has 
revealed that witch craft was a gender-related and not gender- 
specific crime. Witch trials or witch craft accusations followed bad 
neighbour relationships and they originated from below. Hence, 
misogynist notions of the church or ancient Greek philosophy may 
have influenced these incidents. Frequently, the witch was an 
elderly, unattached woman who depended on neighbours to ward 
off starvation/ poverty. Customary obligations to the local poor 
were being eroded and the powerless women may have tried to 
intimidate her neighbours with curses. Indigent but yet refusing 
deference, these so-called witches showed themselves to be agents 
of their own history.” 


It was once thought by feminists that the women who were 
persecuted for being witches were free-thinking, advanced women 
of their time; victimized because they challenged the male- 
dominated society. This understanding was questioned by C. 


23 Claudia Honegger (ed) (1978), Die Hexen der Neuzeit (Witches of the Modern 
Period), (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp) 

% Christina Larner (1984), Witchcraft and Religion: The Politics of Popular 
Belief (Oxford and New York: Blackwell) 
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Larner. The women who were tried turned out to be old, alone 
and merely very conventional ‘wise women’ of the villages. Keith 
Thomas and E.W. Monter worked on these lines before and R.A. 
Horsley enriched this subject later (1979).”° 


The other side of the malevolent women, like witches, was the 
benevolent women healers and midwives. An important work in this 
regard is Mary Chamberlain who speaks about the legacy of folk 
medicine and Jean Donnison whose interest was in midwives.”’ There 
has also been some research on the social work done by women.” 


3. Areas where women exist in equal numbers to men are 
families, sexual relations, classes and ethnic minorities.” 
It is assumed that motherhood is instinctual and maternal love 
self-less. But is this true? Did women in the past love their 
children? Elizabeth Badinter challenged the view about instinctual 
motherhood.*° The three indicators usually used to show maternal 
indifference in the past are: 


e the huge number of abandoned children; 


*5 Christina Larner (1981), Enemies of God: The Witch-Hunt in Scotland (London: 
Chatto & Windus). 


6 R A Horseley (1979), “Who Were the Witches? The Social Role of the Accused 
in the European Witch Trials,” Journal of Interdisciplinary History 9. 

77 Mary Chamberlain (1981), Old Wives Tales: Their History, Remedies and 
Spells (London: Virago). Jean Donnison (1976), “Medical Women and Lady 
Midwives,” Women’s Studies 3. 

*8 F.K. Prochaska (1980), Women and Philanthropy in Nineteenth-Century England 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press). 

Edward Shorter (1973), “Female Emancipation, Birth Control and Fertility in 
European History,” American Historical Review 78: 605-40. Angus McLaren 
(1976), “Contraception and the Working Classes: The Social Ideology of the 
Birth Control Movement in its Early Years,” Comparative Studies in Society and 
History 18: 236-51. Angus McLaren, (1976) “Sex and Socialism: The Opposition 
of the French Left to Birth Control in the Nineteenth Century,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas 37: 475-92. Nancy Folbre(1983), “Of Patriarchy Born: The 
Political Economy of Fertility Decisions,” Feminist Studies 9: 261-84. 

* Elizabeth Badinter (1981), The Myth of Motherhood: An Historical View of 
the Maternal Instinct (London: Souvenir Press). 
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e the desire among some upper classes to put their children 
out to wet-nurses and this was studied by G. Sussman;"! 
and 


e heavy infant mortality which bred an expectation that children 
will die and hence, parents were reluctant to make an 
emotional investment in the child. 


4. Domains where women were in a minority in relation to men 
(such as factory work or historiography). To begin with, we 
know that women worked a lot in the pre-industrial period. 
They gathered small sums of money in adolescence and early 
adulthood and this small dowry was used to lease a farm or 
start some commercial activity whereby a skill was cultivated 
or some capital was accumulated. On the farms, women did 
hoeing and weeding, they took care of the dairy and worked 
in the cottage industries. In the proto-industrial phase, women 
played an important role because they were a source of cheap 
labour. As noted in the beginning, two early works on this 
subject, which have been reprinted, are by Alice Clark and 
Ivy Pinchbeck. 


Schooling of girls has remained a religious concern and this 
could explain why women in the 19" century were more religious 
than men. Far more English women were literate than their French 
counterparts in the 18" century.*? An overview of women’s 
education is provided by P. Stock where she called educated 
women to be better than rubies.* After their education, women 
turned into readers, some even became writers and tried to develop 


31 G Sussman (1982), Selling Mothers’ Milk: The Wet-Nursing Business in 
France, 1715-1914 (Urbana: University of Illinois Press) 

32 See an essay by B.B. Schnorrenberg and J.E. Hunter (1979), “The Education of 
the Eighteenth-Century English-woman,” Barbara Kanner (ed.) (1979), The Women 
of England from Anglo-Saxon times to the Present (Hamden, Conn.: Archon). 

33 P Stock (1978), Better than Rubies: A History of Women’s Education (New York: 
Putnam). 
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a relationship with the intellectual movements of their day and 
they became writers, journalists and even historians. A few 
historians have studied some of these aspects.** There were studies 
on women in white-collar jobs in offices, as salespersons and even 
in the civil service, especially in America.” 


5. Areas where women were absent altogether (such as 
‘universal’ suffrage in the 19" century and in a large part of 
the 20" century) have been studied a lot. Women remained 
subjects for longer than men and only a few contested the 
divine right of kings/ men to rule till the 20° century. The 
claim of French women to become citizens, equal to men, 
was conceded in 1792 during the course of the French 
Revolution. But the rights to own property, sign contracts in 
their own name and even divorce were abrogated with the 
rise of Napoleon and the consolidation of the Napoleonic 
Code in 1804. Suffrage campaigns began in the 1830s in 
Norway, in the 1840s in France and in the 1850s in Sweden 
and Britain. Voting rights extended in Britain gradually. 
There women won voting rights to the local government in 
1869, to boards of education in 1870, to poor law guardians 
council in 1888 and to county councils in 1907. 


* See Margaret Spufford (1981), Small Books and Pleasant Histories: Popular 
Fiction and its Readership in 17th Century England (London: Metheun); N.Z. 
Davis (1980), “Gender and Genre: Women as Historical Writers, 1400-1820,” 
in Patricia Labalme (1980), Beyond their Sex: Learned Women of the European 
Past (New York: New York University Press); Mary R. Mahl and Helen Koon 
(eds.) (1977), The Female Spectator: English Women Writers before 1800 
(Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press). 

*® Gregory Anderson (ed.) (1989), The White-Blouse Revolution: Female Office 
Workers since 1870 (Manchester: Manchester University Press). Susan Porter 
Benson (1988), Counter Cultures: Saleswomen, Managers and Customers in 
American Department Stores, 1890-1940 (Urbana and Chicago: University of 
Illinois Press). Cindy Aron (1987), Ladies and Gentlemen of the Civil Service: 
Middle Class Workers in Victorian America (New York and Oxford: Oxford 
University Press) 
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Prior to the 20" century women petitioned the conscience of 
powers that be and to men in general. But petitioners turned 
militant, especially in England, in the 20 century. The acts of 
militancy by protesting suffragists included street corner meetings, 
heckling cabinet members in public, staging formal processions, 
tax resistance, refusal to be listed by enumerators during the 1911 
Census, hunger strikes when arrested, breaking window panes, 
setting afire public/ commercial buildings and cutting telegraph/ 
telephone wires. Such militancy gave the lie to the odd masculine 
argument that women were frail or that they could not enforce 
their rights independently. This political militancy also partially 
harmed the suffrage movement because it put off some possible 
supporters. Credit for militancy in the suffrage movement goes to 
eminent English suffragettes, like Emmeline Pankhurst (1858- 
1928), her daughter Christabel (1880-1958) and their Women’s 
Social and Political Union (established in 1903). Historians have, 
therefore, studied them specifically. 


The First World War was a turning point in the struggle for 
the vote in the West. Women in Russia, Germany, Poland and 
Hungary got the vote in 1918. Women got the vote in USA as 
a whole in 1920. Some western states there had agreed to giving 
women the suffrage much earlier, with Colorado granting it in 
1869, Utah in 1893 and Idaho in 1896. New Zealand gave the 
right to vote in 1893 and Australia in 1902, even though this right 
was granted to 30 year old women in 1918 and to 21 year old 
women in 1928. 


In some countries the First World War made no difference to 
the political rights of women. In France, therefore, women were 


36 Jane Lewis (introduced by) (1987), Before the Vote was Won: Arguments for 
and Against Women’s Suffrage (London and New York: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul). Jane Marcus (introduced by) (1987), Suffrage and the Pankhursts (London 
and New York: Routlledge and Kegan Paul). Susan Kingsley Kent (1987), Sex 
and Suffrage in Britain, 1860-1914 (Princeton: Princeton University Press). 
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enfranchised as late as in 1944, in Croatia in 1945 and in Switzerland 
in 1971.7’ | 


This has led historians to make three generalizations. Firstly, 
the right to vote came sooner to white women in areas (like 
frontier regions of West in USA and the British Empire) where 
European settlers found themselves in alien territory and 
outnumbered by indigenous people. Secondly, the right to vote, 
instead of being a by-product of Westernization, came due to the 
movement for national liberation in many countries of Africa. 
Thirdly, suffrage has not ensured election of women to national 
parliaments in proportion of the number of female voters. In fact, 
a report of United Nation’s Development Programme of 2002 
found that only 14% of the parliamentarians in the world were 
women and in ten countries there was not even a single woman 
elected to parliament.** 


Among the several gender stereotypes, one sees the cognitive 
abilities of women as different from that of men. According to this 
stereotype, men are analytical, exact, good at abstractions, problem 
solving and with reasoning and mathematical with good skills in 
numbers and quantities. On the other hand, the cognitive abilities 
of women are considered to be more artistic, creative, verbally 
skilled, tasteful, expressive, imaginative, intuitive and perceptive. 
Hence, it is assumed that the realm of science belongs to men 


7 Outside the Western world, women in South America got the right to vote 
earlier (women of Ecuador got it in 1929, of Brazil in 1932 and of Argentina 
in 1946) than the women of Africa (women of Ghana got the right to vote in 
1954, Eriteria and Ethiopia in 1955, of Egypt in 1956, of Zimbabwe in 1957 
and of Tanzania in 1959) or even the Middle Eastern countries of Asia where 
a majority of the people are Muslims (women got the right to vote in Lebanon 
in 1952, in Syria in 1953, in Yemen in 1967, in Jordan in 1974, in Kuwait in 
2005 and neither men nor women in United Arab Emirates have voting rights). 
*° The information on women and their voting rights is from Laura E Nym 
Mayhall (2008), “Suffrage” and “Suffragettes,” Bonnie G Smith (ed.) (2008), 
The Oxford Encyclopedia of Women in History Volume 4 (Oxford and New York: 
Oxford University Press): 169-74. 
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whereas women are supposed to do other things.” Yet, we find 
this stereotype challenged by many women scientists who made 
path-breaking discoveries and were honoured by many prizes, 
including the Nobel. 


Marie Curie (1867-1934) was the first woman to win a Nobel 
Prize in Physics in 1903 for the discovery of radium along with 
her husband, Pierre Curie. She is the only woman to receive this 
prize twice; the second time she got it in Chemistry in 1911 for 
determining the melting point of radium. Apart from Curie, one 
woman scientist, i.e. Maria Goeppert-Mayer (1906-72), received 
the Nobel Prize in Physics in 1963 for her work on the nuclear 
shell model. The women scientists who got their Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry were Irene Joliot-Curie (1897-1956), the elder daughter 
of Marie Curie, in 1935 (along with her husband- fellow scientist 
Frederic Joliot) for the discovery of artificial radioactivity and 
Dorothy Crowfoot Hodgkin (1910-1994) in 1964 for discovering 


*° Not just cognitive abilities, the gender stereotypes distinguish between the 
traits, roles and physical characteristics of men and-women also. About physical 
characteristics, it is thought that men are athletic, brawny, broad-shouldered, 
burly, muscular, rugged, tall and physically strong/ vigorous. In contrast with 
this, the physical traits of women are listed to be beautiful, pretty, cute, gorgeous, 
dainty, graceful, petite, sexy and with a soft voice. Among the traits of men 
the ones listed are active, can make decisions easily, competitive, feels superior, 
independent, self-confident, does not give up easily and stands up well under 
pressure. On the other hand, traits of women are supposed to be ability to devote 
self to others, awareness of others feelings, emotional, helpful to others, gentle, 
kind, understanding and warm. Among the role expected from men are that they 
will assume financial responsibility, be the leader, head of the household, financial 
provider, watch sports on television, and take responsibility of household repairs 
and initiative in sexual relations. On the other hand, the role of women are 
supposed to be to cook the meals, do household shopping, does the laundry, takes 
care of the children, tends the home, provides emotional support and is fashion 
conscious. See list of these gender stereotypic characteristics associated with 
men and women in Mary E Kite (2001), “Gender Stereotypes,” in Judith Worell 
(ed.) (2001), Encyclopedia of Women and Gender Vol. I (San Diego/ London: 
Academic Press) : 563. 
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the structure of vitamin B12. Six women scientists to have received 
the Nobel Prize for Physiology and Medicine are Gerty Radnitz 
Cori (1896-1957) in 1947 (along with her husband Carl Cori and 
another scientist) for her study of the catalytic conversion of 
glycogen; to Rosalyn Sussman Yalow (1921-) in 1977 for the 
development of radioimmunoassays of peptide hormones to help 
blood-banks screen deadly diseases; to Barbara McClintock (1902- 
1992) in 1983 for her discovery of mobile genetic elements; Rita 
Levi-Montalcini (1909-) in 1986 (along with Stanley Cohen) for 
the discovery of nerve growth factors useful to fight degenerative 
diseases; to Gertrude Belle Elion (1918-1999) in 1988 (along with 
George Hitchings and another researcher) for her work on the 
principles of drug treatment; and to Christiane Nusslein- Volhard 
(1942-) in 1995 (along with Edward B Lewis and Eric F Wieschaus) 
for her study on the role of genes in early embryo development.” 


Historians have also tried to do a few studies to show that the 
mind has no sex and that the mind of women creates no intrinsic 
barriers to doing science." 


C. From ‘Her-story’ to Gender History 


Inequalities of power are organised along at least four (if not 
more) axes, viz. class, race, caste and gender. Women’s history 
was done separately and this was an accepted practice till the 
1980s. Non-feminist historians said “Women’s history is about sex 
and family and should be done separately form political and 
economic history’ or “The history of women was separate from 
men’s history and feminists must do it but this does not concern 


” Macmillan Profiles Women in Science (New York: Macmillan Reference 
USA): 77 & passim. 

*" Londa Schiebinger (1989), The Mind has no Sex? Women in the Origins of 
Modern Science (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press). Ludmilla 
Jordanova (1989), Sexuai Visions: Images of Gender in Science and Medicine 
between the Eighteenth and Twentieth Century (Hempel, Hempstead: Harvester/ 
Wheatsheaf) 
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us’. When feminists showed the participation of women in 
particular events, the non-feminist historians replied ‘My 
understanding of the French Revolution is not changed by knowing 
that women participated in it’. 


American feminists used the concept of gender to show that the 
sexual differences were not biologically determined but socially 
created. Even to study women, men had to be studied because no 
narrow and separate study of women could bring out the relational 
aspect in society. Study of separate spheres is not possible because 
the experience of one sex has much to with the behaviour of 
another. Among historians, Natalie Zemon Davis was the first to 
realize this and she said in 1975:” 


“*...we should be interested in the history of both women and 
men, that we should not be working on the subjected sex any 
more than the historian of class can focus entirely on peasants. 
Our goal is to understand the significance of the sexes, of 
gender groups in the historical past. Our goal is to discover 
the range in sex roles and in sexual symbolism in different 
societies and periods, to find out what meaning they had and 
how they functioned to maintain the social order or to promote 
its change”. 


A study of Gender relations in history gives new subjects for 
inquiry but it also gives new perspectives to re-examine the premises 
and findings of academic work. Historians doing gender history 
would like to know 


e What is the relationship between laws about women and the 
state? 

e Though they have participated in events of history, why and 
when did women become invisible in history? 

e Has gender legitimated the emergence of women in 
professional careers? 


42 Natalie Zemon Davis (1975-76), “Women’s History in Transition: The European 
Case,” Feminist Studies, 3 (Winter): 90. 
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¢ Is the subject of science sexed or are there explicit biases 

against women doing science? 

¢ What is the relationship between state politics and the crime 

of homosexuality? 

Not all were convinced about the motivation behind the use of 
the concept of gender. Joan W. Scott accepted gender was a useful 
category of historical analysis. But she also asserted that feminist 
scholars used it in the 1980s to seek academic legitimacy and that 
Gender studies was a way to chicken out of the politics of naming 
women as victims. Scott wrote:* 


... ‘Gender’ seems to fit within the scientific terminology of 
social science and thus dissociates itself from the (supposedly 
strident) politics of feminism. In this usage, “gender” does 
not carry with it a necessary statement about the inequality 
or power nor does it name the aggrieved (and hitherto 
invisible) party. Whereas the term “women’s history” 
proclaims its politics by asserting (contrary to customary 
practice) that women are valid historical subjects, “gender” 
includes but does not name women and so seems to pose no 
critical threat.... 


Sex, or the categorization into male and female, was a biological 
entity. Gender identity, or the relations between men and women, 
was produced by the imposition of cultural norms on the sexual 
identity. In 1986, Joan W Scott made a post-structuralist intervention 
by asking historians to be aware of the fact that identities, categories 
and concepts have a History. She defined gender as part of power 
relations. Scott’s theory gave a great impetus to women’s and 
Gender History. 


* Joan W. Scott (1986), “Gender: A Useful Category of Historical Analysis,” 
The American Historical Review, Vol. 91 No. 5 (December): 1056. Also see Joan 
W. Scott (1983), “Women’s History: The Modern Period,” Past and Present, 101: 
141-57. 
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Women were not part of nature and men of culture/ nurture, 
claimed Scott. Gender questioned the belief that the differences 
in physical, mental, moral and emotional complexions of men and 
women were natural. Instead it said that these were created culturally 
and politically. Scott said that political regimes created laws that 
belittled women by sometimes denying women the right to vote, 
sometimes controlling their right to bear children, sometimes 
forbidding mothers from taking up employment and sometimes 
imposing certain standards of dress. The State did not achieve any 
immediate or material gain by imposing policies to control women. 
These policies made sense as part of an effort to construct and 
consolidate power over people.“ 


The division of the world into masculine and feminine elements, 
as well as nature/ culture and domestic/ public set of symbolic 
associations, began with the Enlightenment in the West. Nature 
was considered feminine and it could mean a pre-social state, the 
‘natural’ order of plants and animals and the imagined or reported 
lives of ‘primitives’. Nature was the secular variant of ‘the good’ 
and it could be explored and conquered by culture as represented 
by science and civilization. Women and the colonized people were 
a part of Nature, which the modern white male could analyse and 
dominate. Women were depicted in art, like in the statues of the 
late 18" century, as sexual entities with bare breasts but bowed 
head, sometimes covered with a veil. In one of the statues, the 
woman is taking off her veil and the statue bears the inscription 
‘Nature unveils herself before science.’* This submission of nature 
to science was a metaphor for the subordination of women to men 
and for the subjugation of colonial people to colonial/ imperialist 
powers. 


4 Joan W Scott (1986), op. cit.: 1053-75. 

45 Ludmilla J Jordanova (1980), “Natural Facts: A Historical Perspective on 
Science and Sexuality,” in Carol P MacCormack and Marilyn Strathern (eds.) 
(1980), Nature, Culture and Gender (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press): 54. 
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Culture and civilisation are generally welcome in history. But 
women seemed to have become victims of both. There was an 
increase in the size of the middle classes and a surge of the 
ideology of home-making amongst it in the 19" century. The 
domestic domain was created during this period and women were 
pushed into it. Humans were considered to have evolved from 
savage to barbarian and from barbarian to a civilized condition. 
While ascending this ladder of progress, it was assumed that the 
highest step was technology, monotheistic religion, constitutional 
(British) law, nuclear family with male domination and women 
at home. 


The moral mother inhabited the domestic domain and women’s 
nature was portrayed to be inherently virtuous, nurturing and 
inclined to spirituality. Children were, in this mindset, called 
innocent and vulnerable and considered to be in need of lots of 
loving care. Both women and children belonged to the clean and 
virtuous home which was separate from the dirty, morally suspect, 
male, public and workplace world. 


In the savage and barbaric state, Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) 
wrote in 1876, women and children laboured in the public sphere 
and they were made ‘drudges performing the less skilled parts of 
sustenance’.*° Karl Marx (1818-83) and Friedrich Engels (1820- 
95) noted that the civilized society in the 19" century also had vast 
armies of invisible female factory workers, maids and prostitutes. 
Engels speculated that gender and class differences came up with 
the pre-historic rise of private property in animal herds and these 
differences aggravated with settled agriculture.*’ 


Anthropologists showed that male domination was not universal. 
In place of old societies, Anthropologists started studying primitives 
and peasants in area/ cultures far from the West. They felt that 


“© Herbert Spencer (1969 [1876] reprinted in abridged form), Principles of 
Sociology (Hamden, Conn: Archon Books): 32. 
*’ Friedrich Engels (1986 [1884] reprint), The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State (London: Penguin): 87. 
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there was enormous variation in the way family and societies were 
organised. It was generally men who dominated the family/ society 
but anthropologists found women inheriting privileges of husband 
and father’s status among Nuers in Sudan and Ethiopia. Men 
having many wives were commoner but anthropologists noticed 
polyandry, like among Nairs of Kerala, where a woman married 
more than one man. In her study of Sex and Temperament, Margaret 
Mead (1901-78) concluded that gender roles vary from place to 
place and attributed it to ‘human cultural plasticity’. She said:* 


**...the (ethnographic) material suggests that we may say that 
many, if not all, of the personality traits that we have called 
masculine or feminine are as lightly linked to sex as are the 
clothing, the manners, and the form of head-dress that a 
society at a given period assigns to either sex... We are 
forced to conclude that human nature is almost unbelievably 
malleable...” 


A proper study of gender roles began after the second wave of 
feminist scholarship in the 1960s. These scholars replaced sex 
with gender as a category of analysis, gave less importance to 
biological facts and stressed the social construction of the lives 
of men and women. The second wave of feminists challenged the 
binary division of nature/ culture and domestic/ public. These 
feminists also questioned the neo-Marxian concept that women’s 
status was derived from a mode of production; and the 
psychoanalytical explanation that the inferior status of women 
was caused by their universal maternal instinct. 


Thanks to the efforts of anthropologists and second wave feminist 
historians we know that social and economic inequality is imposed 
on women. It is neither their natural condition nor is inequality 
scientifically established. These scholars came up with studies 
which contain both good and bad news for gender equality. Among 
the bad news they report are that women work harder than men 


48 Margaret Mead (1963 [1935] reprint), Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive 
Societies (New York: Morrow): 280. 
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for less reward, globalising capitalism is increasing more of poverty 
than wealth for women and wars increase the violence of men 
against women. Among the good news the second wave feminist 
scholars report is that the political organisation of women is a 
great equaliser both in material terms and in the way women and 
men understand each other. There is a general belief that there is 
a trend towards equality in relations between men and women. 
This is a long and bumpy road but the journey has begun.” 


Gender role was a term improvised from the Harvard Sociologist 
Talcott Parsons concept of sex roles. Parsons gave the concept that 
male and female roles were static and complementary for the well- 
being of nuclear families. The role of men was “instrumental” as 
they were rational breadwinners providing wherewithal to their 
families and they inhabited the public, human-made “cultural” 
business world. On the other hand, Parsons said, the role of 
women was “expressive” as they were nurturers and caretakers of 
the emotional well-being of husbands and children while living 
in the “natural” home and private world.-° Done in 1955, this 
depiction and categorization, coincidentally, fitted well with the 
post-World War II change in the West. Men were returning home 
from the War service and women, who had been urged to take their 
place in civilian sectors, were now urged to go home. It was a time 
when the fear was that the continued participation of women in 
the labour force could harm their own femininity, their blissful 
family and the character of their children. 


Gender is a part of the ensemble of power and though it represents 
relations of men and women; it can also be used to represent 
relations between parliament and monarchy, middle-classes and 
aristocrats and colonies and its imperial power by invoking the trope 


® Micaela di “Leonardo (2008), “Gender Roles,” Bonnie G. Smith (ed.) (2008), 
The Oxford Encyclopedia of Women in World History (Oxford & New York: 
Oxford University Press): 359-62. 

*° Talcott Parsons and Robert F Bales (1955), Family, Socialization and Interaction 
Process (Glencoe, Ill — Free Press) 
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of feminine for the former and masculine for the latter. Not all 
feminists thought Gender History was a good idea. Some feared 
that the emphasis on gender might encourage scholars to leave 
women out of History writing like it used to be once before. Others 
said that the emphasis on studying representation in the post- 
structuralist approach of Scott may leave real flesh and blood 
women out of the picture. This might put feminist politics to a 
disadvantage because such politics relied on the solidarity and 
concrete actions of women in flesh and blood. Two responses that 
captured these fears were “If ‘Woman’ Is Just an Empty Category, 
Then Why Am I Afraid to Walk Alone at Night?” by Laura Downs 
and Joan Hoff’s “Gender as a Postmodern Category of Paralysis’, 
not analysis. 


D. Meaningful Signs and Symbolic Representation 


Virginia Woolf noted the dilemma that women are all over in 
literature but are missing in books on history. She writes, 
‘Imaginatively she (meaning woman) is of the highest importance; 
practically she is completely insignificant. She pervades poetry 
from cover to cover; she is all but absent from history.’ Even 
princesses are either not recognised as progeny or their names are 
not recorded by genealogists. Women are either listed as common 
nouns (like the queen, the princess, the duchess) or as possessive 
pronouns (his mother, his wife and his daughter). Examples that 
illustrate this point are as follows. 


A history book recorded, ‘Ariadne was a 5"-century Byzantine 
empress and daughter of the childless Leo I.’ How could Leo I 
be childless if Ariadne was his daughter? Similarly, in a history 
book of Paraguay, the children of the dictator Francisco Solano 
Lopez and Eliza Lynch are scrupulously listed as ‘Enrique (b. 
1858); Federico (b. 1860); Carlos (b. 1861); Leopoldo (b. 1862); 


5! Laura Lee Downs (1993), “If “Woman’ Is Just an Empty Category, Then Why 
Am I Afraid to Walk Alone at Night?,’ Comparative Studies in Society and 
History 33: 414-37; and Joan Hoff (1994), “Gender as a Postmodern Category 
of Paralysis,” Women’s History Review 3: 149-68. | 
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Miguel (b. 1866); and three daughters, names unknown.’ We find 
that books often say that World War I began with the assassination 
of Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife. In some books, the 
Archduke dies alone. The death of Archduchess Sophie Chotek 
is not even mentioned by some historians. Similarly, there are 
references to ‘Einstein and his wife’ at some places. The fact is 
that Albert Einstein had two wives and one of them, i.e. Mileva 
Einstein-Maric, also did the computations for his Theory of 
Relativity.>? 

History taught by excluding women (or dominated minorities) 
is like ‘teaching the history of a few to all.’ If a small number of 
pages are set aside for women in history books, then the same few 
women, like the Joan of Arc or Florence Nightingale, would 
continue to represent the thousands of remarkable women who 
have influenced the course of history. Common women are ignored 
as a consequence of this approach. It is a welcome thing that 
Spartacus and the revolt he led against slavery are remembered. 
But women slaves have been all but forgotten. 


There have been women who made their mark in all walks of 
life — as artists, scientists, athletes, philanthropists, adventurers, 
politicians, pacifists, saints and courtesans. There have been women 
of courage like Alice of Battenberg who risked her life to save 
several Jews; or the Soviet fighter pilot Lidiya Litvak who shot 
down 15 enemy planes in 1943. Yet, women achievers, even 
queens, were seen as ‘abnormal or monstrous’; or they were just 
shadows of men. Hence, Corizon Aquino may have saved 
Phillipines from apparent anarchy by ruling over it for six difficult 
years but she was only perceived as the widow of an exceptional 
man. Similarly, Ban Zhao (49-120 Common Era or CE) completed 
the History of the Han after the death of her brother, Ban Gu, in 


*? Anne Commire & Deborah Klezmer (1999), Women in World History: A 
Biographical Encylopedia Vol. 1 (Detroit/ San Francisco/ London/ Boston/ 
Woolbridge CT: Yorkin Publications): vii-xi. The project on which the 15 volumes 
of this book are based lasted 9 years; it involved 300 contributors from 20 
countries and Peg Yorkin put around one million dollars for its completion. 
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92 CE. But for 19 centuries she was rarely mentioned as co-editor 
of the earliest book on Chinese history. °° 


Some don’t want to decimate women but to only hide them. 
One of them was Pierre de Coubertin, the founder of Modern 
Olympics. Coubertin’s patriarchal advice was, “Let women do all 
the sports they wish — but not in public.’ He was an old-fashioned 
19" century man. But are the 20" century men less patriarchal? 
Have historians who sit over judgement on the past been different 
from the founder of Modern Olympics? Have Annales historians, 
responsible for bringing social issues and the longue duree to us, 
been different to female colleagues? 


Bonnie G Smith, in her essay “What is a Historian?,” regretted 
that female historians and writers on the past were not given their 
due. She felt that social and cultural history gives importance to 
the concerns of women but it did not count for much. Politics and 
the men who write it are the “meat and potatoes” of history. There 
is a devaluation or even erasure of the historical work of women 
historians. The two reasons for the eclipse of women historians, 
according to Smith, are 


e ihe masculine educational training of historians and 

e the consequent shadow of patriarchy on their thinking. 

Most of the famous Western historians belonged to middle or 
upper classes. They went to good schools where they studied classical 
languages like Greek and Latin, apart from modern ones like German, 
French, Spanish and English. Classical languages were considered 
important because in the assessment in schools depended on 
proficiency in recitation and disputations in their literature. Leopold 
von Ranke (1795-1886) went to Schulpforta, a school in Saxony 
(from 1809-14), where he studied the literature in Classical languages. 
He even wrote some letters to his parents in Latin.** Linguistic 


3 [bid.: vii-xi. 

4 Bonnie G Smith (1998), “What is a Historian?,” The Gender of History: Men, 
Women and Historical Practice (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press) 
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competition for academic distinction had set standards for common 
masculinity. 


Schools were also places where rough-housing was matched by 
physical discipline ensured by ‘a strong hand on the boy’s head and 
a sharp cane on his hands’. Loneliness was one problem because 
the boys stayed away from their family for a few years. But their 
knowledge was gendered and distance from women was a natural 
consequence of their all-male schools. Consequently, when 18, B 
G Niebuhr (1776-1831) said that he could receive roses and myrtle 
from female hands but no laurels. And, when 21, J. R. Green (1837- 
1883) wanted a wife “who will never invade my study”. 


In schools the budding historians were surrounded by knowledge 
about the word, sentence and text. They, therefore, set out finding 
the truth in state documents in archives. Authentication, 
classification, dating and other procedures were more a linguistic 
ritual, learnt together by similarly trained men in boarding schools. 
They used these skills in later life for the objective evaluation of 
political documents and the creation of the modern discipline of 
History. Niebuhr noted that warriors, public office holders and 
scholars were often the same men among the ancients. The objective 
study of words, texts, wars or struggles were considered both a 
matter of distinction and heroism. The adult historian passionately 
emerged from the agony of boy versus master, boy versus boy and 
boy versus the text which formed a part of the perpetual struggle 
against inferiority, the body and femininity.* 


The gendered nature of historical knowledge was everywhere, 
in language used and the relation of historians with others. Even 
R.G. Collingwood (1889-1943), the philosopher-Historian, who 
said that History is derived from human thought, reflected his 
gender bias. He said that “I study history to learn what it is to be 
man.”°° If Collingwood were told that his historical ambition 
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excluded half of humanity, he would probably say that ‘man’ for 
him included women. But does man stand for women when women 
cannot stand for themselves in a patriarchal set up? And are words 
merely a slip of the tongue or a reflection of our mindset? 


Professionalization of History has created a claim for being 
impersonal and having a scientific orientation. Such diverse 
elements like offices at home and work, research assistants, 
copyrights and royalties, translations, different editions, editors, 
readers and other paid staff reinforce professorial authority. Yet, 
most historians used the help of family as researchers, copyists, 
collaborators, editors, proofreaders, and ghost-writers. J.R. Green, 
who boasted to take as wife only one who did not ‘invade’ his 
study, married Alice Stopard (1847-1929) in 1877. They could 
remain a couple for six years because J.R. Green died in 1883. 
Yet, the fact is that Green needed family help in his professional 
life. He ultimately sought a wife ‘who can decipher my horrible 
scrawl and copy my manuscripts for the printer.’ 

Apart from Alice Stopard Green and J.R. Green, the other husband- 
wife teams who wrote history books were the Hammonds (viz. 
Barbara (1873-1961) and J.H. Hammond(1872-1949)) and the Beards 
(viz. Mary Ritter (1876-1958) and Charles Beard (1874-1948)). 
Natalie Zemon Davis wrote about the help rendered by Suzanne 
Dognon (married in 1921; had 3 children) to the work of her 
husband, Lucien Febvre (1878-1956) as sounding board but refused 
to be his research assistant; the way Simonne Vidal (married 1919; 
had 6 children) helped her husband Marc Bloch (1886-1944) by 
being his secretary, assistant and reader of all manuscripts; and the 
important part played by Paule Braudel (married 1933; 2 daughters) 
as a research assistant in the work of Fernand Braudel (1902-85).°’ 

The work, worth or contribution of the female spouse was 
usually not recognised as in the reviews of the book The American 
Spirit jointly written by Mary and Charles Beard. But sometimes 


57 Natalie Zemon Davis (1992), “Women and the World of the Annales,” History 
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the association of the wife with their author husbands was disgraced 
as in the case of Athenais and Jules Michelet. Jules Michelet 
(1798-1874) was obsessed with History but scholars, interested 
in him, have taken more than normal interest in his second marriage. 
Jules Michelet married Athenais in 1849 — ten years after the death 
of his first wife, Pauline. The latter was to be his wife for fifteen 
years (1824-39) but Athenais lived with Jules Michelet as his wife 
for twenty-five years (1849-74).° 


Jules and Athenais were co-authors of books on nature like The 
Bird (1856), The Insect (1857), The Sea (1861) and The Mountain 
(1867). Michelet dedicated The Bird to his wife, Athenais, called 
it a product of ‘home and hearth’ and claimed it could be written 
from domestic ‘hours of leisure, afternoon conversations, winter 
reading, summer time chats’. A reviewer actually found the book 
‘to have a style of a superior man softened by the grace and 
delicate sensitivity of a woman’. 


Jules Michelet said The Insect was ‘in reality the work of my 
wife, but composed and edited by me.’ Victor Hugo read The Insect 
and wrote back to Michelet, “Your wife is in it, and I have sensed 
her passing in these subterranean corridors like a fairy, like lucole 
guiding your genius with her ardent light.’ Finally, in his will 
Michelet bequeathed the literary rights of his books and papers to 
Athenais not only because she had served as his secretary, researcher 
and proof-reader but because she had “written considerable sections 
of these books.” After his death in 1874, Athenais continued to 
publish selections from his journal, a story of his youth and a 
posthumous edition of their love letters. Gabriel Monod, a family 
friend and a pioneer of scientific historical writing in France, called 
Athenais a ‘faithful trustee of Jules’s ideas’. 


8 Bonnie G Smith (1998), “What is a Historian?,” op. cit.: 42. 
°° Erika Dreifus (1999), “Jules Michelet (1798-1874),” in Kelly Boyd (ed.) 
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The nice relationship between Jules and Athenais became a 
victim of Michelet’s increasing fame among French intellectuals. 
In 1902, Daniel Halevy published an article in Revue de Paris and 
said that the work produced by Michelet, after his dismissal from 
his positions by Napoleon III, (from College de France in 1851 
and from head of History Section in National Archives in 1852) 
was worthless. All this happened within two-three years of 
Michelet’s second marriage to Athenais in 1849. Halevy blamed 
Athenais for the failure of Michelet to make a mark. Athenias was 
an embodiment of ‘feverish mysticism and enthusiasm’, said Halevy 
but she suffered from ‘spiritual frigidity’. Different and disturbed, 
Athenais aimed to get total and unnatural domination over her 
husband. Then, Halevy went into the intimate details of their 
personal life which nobody talks about as a matter of principle. 
Halevy said Athenias controlled Jules Michelet — “from the 
bedroom, because that was the essential step, to the worktable. It 
was the worktable she aspired to, and Michelet at first defended 
it, while she controlled the bed. For several months, the marriage 
was chaste. Finally, Michelet gained control in bed, and, soon 
after, Athenais gained access to the worktable.’”®! 


With such lucid details Halevy represented Jules Michelet as 
a victim of the wicked moves of his second wife, Athenais. In his 
book on Michelet, Roland Barthes (1954) echoed the same 
sentiment and he maintained that Athenais “falsified Michelet’s 
manuscripts, stupidly falsifying the themes —1.e., Michelet himself.” 
Arthur Mitzman (1990) wrote about this ‘abusive widow’ and he 
endorsed the view that she created the ‘false Michelet’. But he also 
gave two appendices excusing her and suggested that she failed 
to present Michelet properly because she had no training as a 
scholar.” This was the same woman with whom Michelet lived 
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for twenty-five years, he dedicated a book to her, said wonderful 
things about her contribution and made her the inheritor of his 
legacy. Athenais was clearly a victim of bad representation in 
history, by scholars. 


If there is no justice for the contribution of the spouse in history 
writing, what could be the fate of a secret lover of a historian? 
Though not much known, the case of Lucie Varga (1904-41) 
brings out clearly the bias in the gendered organization of the 
discipline of History. Lucien Febvre (1878-1956) employed Lucie 
Varga, an Austrian historian of Jewish descent, in 1934 as assistant 
for the project Encyclopedie francaise. Varga had worked for her 
Ph.D. in Vienna on the metaphor of “Dark Ages” up to the 
Enlightenment. A two-time divorcee, Varga brought to Paris 
both a Ph.D. and a daughter, Breta. Varga wrote research articles 
on new themes. She wrote that, in addition to instinct, passion and 
reason, the system of moral values was an ‘invisible authority’ in 
the spread of religion.” 


Varga’s favourite theme in Paris was Nazism of which she was 
also a victim. When Marxists tried to reduce Nazism to a class 
phenomenon, Varga remarked, “Old keys don’t work well in new 
locks’. She also did not subscribe to the non-Marxist view that 
Nazism was an intellectual movement with psychological 
dimensions. Besides doing research, Varga also helped Febvre in 
preparing his lectures and by writing detailed commentaries on 
new books so that her boss could produce book reviews ae. 
in Annales. 


Febvre was twenty-six years older than Varga but both got 
romantically involved in the late 1930s. This romance threatened 


® Lucie Varga (1978), Das Schlagwort vom “Finsteren Mittelalter,” (The Phrase 
“Dark Ages”) (Aalen: Scientia Verlag) in James P Niessen, (1998), “Lucie Varga 
(1904-41),” in D R Woolf (1998), A Global Encyclopedia of Historical Writing 
Vol. 2 (New York and London: Garland Publishing, Inc.): 916. 


™ Lucie Varga (1991), Les autorites invisibles (Invisible Authorities) Edited by 
Peter Schottler (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf). 
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the marriage of Febvre. He was married to a fellow academic, 
Suzanne Dognon. The outcome of exposure of the romance was 
that the lady was punished. Dismissing the assistant, Varga, in 
1937, the institution (i.e. College de France) saved the marriage 
of Febvre, the boss. Varga could not ever get an academic job 
after this. Both Febvre and she were lovers but she alone paid for 
their romance, call it indiscreet if you so think. Natalie Zemon 
Davis says Varga was ‘a Jewish refugee snuffed out before her 
time’ because her intimacy with Febvre was unacceptable to his 
jealous wife. Davis puts this story in a single line — ‘teacher- 
student collaborators, adulterous love, jealous wife, dutiful husband, 
abandoned woman.’® 


To make a living, Varga began selling vacuum cleaners, later 
worked in an advertising agency and finally worked as a farm 
labourer in southern France. Fleeing from Paris while Vichy ruled 
France and too poor to buy medicines for her diabetes, Varga died 
in 1941. She was barely 36 then.© A promising woman historian 
died and she went unsung and unwept. Varga remained invisible 
for half a century till Peter Schottler discovered her for us, aided 
as he was by the great historical traditions of France and the 
feminist orientation of the History Workshop Journal. 


Gender studies had made research on the relations between men 
and women an important subject of exploration. As the case of 
Lucie Varga and Athenais Michelet above shows, gender relations 
began to be studied not just in history but also between historians 
themselves. The light of such studies may in some cases become 
too hot for the comfort of historians. But the heat of such a light 
is sometimes necessary to show the mirror to the historical analyst 
and to give the scholar a taste of her/ his medicine. 


65 Natalie Zemon Davis (1992), “Women and the World of the Annales,” History 
Workshop Journal, 33: 121-37. 

6 Peter Schottler (1992), “Lucie Varga: A Central European Refugee in the Circle 
of the French “Annales”, 1934-41,” History Workshop Journal, 33: 100-120. 
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E. Conclusion 


Feminism in History, as we noted, started in the 1960s with 
writing ‘her-story’ as a reaction to ‘his-story’. It could come in 
its own in academic journals only in the 1970s. United Nations 
declared a Decade for Women starting in 1975 and this may have 
helped give the diffused rumblings a positive focus. ‘Her-story’, 
however, soon gave way to Gender as a comprehensive category 
for historical analysis in the 1980s. All this can be illustrated by 
the timing of feminist journals. In the second wave of feminism, 
the journals which made women, or their side of life, the main 
focus of academic attention were Signs (started in 1975), Feminist 
Studies (1972) and The Women’s Studies Quarterly (1981) (this 
started as Women’s Studies Newsletter in 1972) in USA; Penelope 
(1979) in France; and Feminist Review (1979) and History 
Workshop (1976) (first subtitled ‘a journal of socialist historians’, 
it added feminist into this subtitle in 1982) in Great Britain. Later, 
Gender and History came up in 1989. 


Most of the historical writing on women has been a case of self- 
help; it has been by women. But, incidentally, the research on the 
lover of one of the founders of the Annales School was by a male 
historian. This should illustrate that not all men are sexists and 
the history of gender relations can be written in partnership with 
men. 
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Chapter 10 


NEW CULTURAL HISTORY 


Concerned to reconstruct past ideas, historians must approach 
the generation that held them, as the anthropologist 
approaches an alien culture. They must, that is, be prepared 
at the start to find that natives speak a different language 
and map experience into different categories from those they 
themselves bring from home. And they must take as their 
object the discovery of those categories and the assimilation 
of the corresponding languages. 


—Thomas S. Kuhn (1922-1996)! 


Cas was once only understood as ‘high’ culture. The sign 
of ‘high’ culture was to write or read a book, paint and sculpt 
an image in fine arts or pen down an essay on some mysterious 
aspect of theory of relativity in the sciences. Then, anthropology 
intervened. The concept of culture moved downwards to people. 
It began to be called popular culture where folk music was studied 
in place of classical music and folk medicine in place of high 
science. In addition to this popular culture was concerned with 
artefacts like tools, houses and images or with practices like 
conversation, reading and playing games. Culture was no longer 
the best product of the minds, hands or other limbs of creative 


' Thomas Kuhn (1984), ‘Revisiting Planck,’ Historical Studies in the Physical 
Sciences, 1984, 14, 246. Reproduced in W.F. Bynum and Roy Porter (eds) 
(2005), Oxford Dictionary of Scientific Quotations (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press), Pp. 352. 
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celebrities. Culture, as popular culture, meant actions, speech and 
thoughts in the everyday life of common people. 


Cultural historians study symbols and look for meaning in social 
actions of both creative celebrities and common people. They study 
conscious symbols as in art and unconscious ones as in everyday 
life. The Germans pioneered cultural history but it is not practiced 
much in Germany anymore. Instead, descendants of German- 
speaking immigrants, like PeterGay” and Carl Schorske,’ do cultural 
history in USA. Some in the French Annales School worked on 
cultural history but called it material civilisation (like Lucien Febvre 
and Marc Bloch did) and mentalities (like Jacques Le Goff and 
Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie). (Ihave taken note of them in the chapter 
on The Annales School above.) 


Leading cultural historians have been social historians who 
took to anthropology in the 1960s.* They were generally admirers 
of Marx, if not Marxists. These social historians who took the 
cultural turn (while admiring Marx) include Emmanuel Le Roy 
Ladurie and Daniel Roche® in France, Natalie Zemon Davis® and 


* Peter Gay (1973), The Enlightenment: A Comprehensive Anthology (New York: 
Simon & Schuster). 

> Carl Schorske (1998), Thinking With History: Explorations in the Passage 
to Modernism (Princeton/ Chichester: Princeton University Press); and idem 
(1970 [1955]): German Social Democracy, 1905-1917 (New York: Russell and 
Russell). 


* Peter Burke (2004), What is Cultural History? (Cambridge: Polity Press): 4 & 40. 
> Daniel Roche (2000), A History of Everything: The Birth of Consumption in 
France (Cambridge/New York: Cambridge University Press). 

6 Natalie Zemon Davis (1995), Women on the Margins: Three Seventeenth- 
Century Lives (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press); idem (1987), Fiction 
in the Archives: Pardon Tales and their Tellers in Sixteenth-Century France 
(Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press); and idem (1983), The Return of 
Martin Guerre (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press). 
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Lynn Hunt in USA, Carlo Ginzburg in Italy’ and Hans Medick 
in Germany.® 


Cultural history had three important phases before it began 
to be called ‘new cultural history’, viz. the classic period from 
1850 CE till after World War I; the ‘social history of art’ phase 
that began in the 1930s; and the ‘popular culture’ phase beginning 
in the 1960s.° Since then, the term ‘new’ has been prefixed to 
cultural history and it has embraced theory at one end and it has 
got busy with cultural practices, representation and constructivism 
on the other. We will now illustrate some of these points in this 
essay. 


A. The heritage of taking popular culture seriously 


Academic interest in popular culture made anthropology vital for 
social scientists. Popular culture explored the food, dress and 
housing of common people. For starters, we can sample a few 
important studies on popular culture. In Sweetness and Power: the 
Place of Sugar in Modern History, the American anthropologist, 
Sidney Mintz explored the social and cultural implications of the 
use of sweeteners. From an exclusive item of elite consumption, 
sugar became a staple item of everyday consumption by ordinary 
people, as in tea and coffee. Sugar once gave symbolic power to 
its elite consumers but when the item became staple of commoners, 


’ Carlo Ginzburg (1980), The Cheese and the Worms: The Cosmos of a Sixteenth- 
Century Miller (Baltimore/ London: Johns Hopkins University); idem (1983), 
Night Battles: Witchcraft and Agrarian Cults in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press); idem (1991), Ecstasies: 
Deciphering the Witches’ Sabbath (Harmondsworth: Penguin); and idem (1989), 
Clues, Myths and the Historical Method (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University); 
* Hans Medick (ed) (1984), Interest and Emotion (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press); and Hans Medick, Peter Kriedte and Jurgen Schlumbohm 
(eds.) (1981), Industrialization before Industrialization: Rural Industry in the 
Genesis of Capitalism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). 

” Peter Burke (2004), What is Cultural History? (Cambridge: Polity Press): 3 
& 6. 
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it got new meaning through incorporation in new social rituals.!° 


Daniel Roche wrote The Culture of Clothing on the belief that 
dress codes tell us about cultural codes in a society.’ To pass off 
as a noble, people wore some kinds of dresses. With the rise of 
‘liberty, equality and frivolity’, there was a kind of revolution in 
clothing. Attention to dress may have been frivolous but there was 
a preoccupation with it in the feminine press of the late 18" 
century. This showed that fashion was no longer the ‘preserve of 
the privileged’ .'” 


Studies of cities may be incomplete without studies of market 
places and public squares because the ‘structural transformation 
of the public sphere’ took place in them. Similarly, there were 
changes in the interiors of bourgeois homes from austerity to 
opulence in the late 19" century. The bourgeois homes were also 
a refuge from the impersonal nature of society. This led to a 
distinction between public spaces like the drawing room and 
private spaces in a house like a bedroom/ nursery. The public 
space of the bourgeois house was where a family displayed its 
wealth and social standing through the choice of its furniture and 
interior decoration. Jonas Frykman and Orvar Lofgrens, the Swedish 
anthropologists, show this in Culture Builders."° 


Clifford Geertz (1926-), the American anthropologist, has 
influenced studies on culture the most in our time. Geertz thought 
that the definition of culture as ‘knowledge, belief, art, morals, law 
and custom’ concealed the subject more than it revealed. Instead, 


10 Sidney Wilfred Mintz (1985), Sweetness and Power: The Place of Sugar in 
Modern History (London: Viking). 

'! Daniel Roche (1994), The Culture of Clothing: Dress and Fashion in the 
Ancient Regime (Cambridge/ New York: Cambridge University Press). 

!2 Maria Pallares-Burke (2002), The New History: Confessions and Conversations 
(Cambridge): 116-119. 

13 Jonas Frykman and Orvar Lofgrens (1987), Culture Builders: A Historical 
Anthropology of Middle Class Life (New Brunswick/ London: Rutgers University 
Press). 
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Geertz said that, like Max Weber, he thought culture is a web of 
significance spun by humans. In the introductory essay of his book 
The Interpretation of Cultures: Selected Essays, Geertz said ‘the 
analysis of culture is not an experimental science in search of law 
but an interpretive one in search of meaning’. He studied the 
meaning of a cockfight in Bali. In his essay, “Deep Play: Notes 
on the Balinese Cockfight,’ Geertz showed that this apparent 
amusement was a ‘philosophical drama’. The cockfight looked 


like a sport but it was a tense and dangerous battle, a ‘status 
bloodbath’. 


On the other hand, in his book, Negara, Geertz demonstrated 
that state rituals are not mere theatre but they were the expression 
of complex politics.!° Essentially, what Geertz said was that 
_ appearances are deceptive, social actions are pregnant with meaning 
and they are conveying more than what meets the eye. This 
meaning behind social actions can be unravelled by ‘thick 
description’ (or description plus interpretation) of social actions. 
‘Thick description’ helps us to decide whether a person who raises 
her arm does so to threaten the one s/he faces, to ease shoulder 
pain, to wave to a friend or to vote. “Thick description’ gives 
priority to the self-explanation of the subjects or the person who 
raised her arm. But this explanation is not accepted at face value. 
It is verified by personal observation and it is crosschecked from 
other sources, like we do in all kinds social or historical research. 


Robert Darnton, among historians, was the first to collaborate 
with Clifford Geertz. Darnton also pioneered the study of popular 
culture historically by trying to find the meaning behind small 
episodes in the lives of commoners. His essay on the Great Cat 
Massacre is a classic and needs recounting here. One apprentice 


'* Clifford Geertz (1973), “Deep Play: Notes on the Balinese cockfight,’ The 
Interpretation of Cultures: Selected Essays (New York: Basic Books): 412-53. 
'S Clifford Geertz (1980), Negara: The Theatre in Nineteenth-Century Bali 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press). 
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of a printer wrote about the killing of cats in Paris in the 1730s. 
He recollected the event after twenty years of its occurrence and 
this story is re-told by Robert Darnton in 1984, more than two 
centuries later. 


The story opens in a printer’s workshop in a street called St- 
Severin in Paris. Two rebellious apprentices decide to wreak 
vengeance for their plight on the cat of the printer. They feel the 
pampered animal leads a better life than them. One night one of 
the apprentice climbs the roof of the bedroom of the printer and 
does not let the couple sleep by mimicking the cat’s screaming. 
This prank is repeated night after night and the sleep-starved 
printer is so furious that he decides to kill the cats in the 
neighbourhood. The employees are asked to join the massacre. 
They take their revenge on their employer by killing his pet also. 
But the apprentices conceal the corpse of the printer’s cat. The 
printer’s wife mourns the disappearance of her favourite cat but 
cannot blame anyone. The printer complains that precious working 
hours have been lost in the massacre but he cannot deny that he 
ordered the massacre. On their part, the apprentices had fun 
wreaking vengeance on the printer’s cat by disposing her off. 
Then, the apprentices mimed the whole event a lot of times and 
thereby amused themselves and their workmates also.'° 


Darnton used European folklore to discover the mysterious 
meanings of the story. Cat is associated with women, sex and 
witchcraft. The apprentices took revenge by killing the pampered 
cat that provoked their jealousy. In the process, they caused 
‘metonymic insult’ to the cuckold printer and symbolically raped 
his wife. The whole episode is a precursor to the development of 
working-class militancy. Darnton did not claim that this was how 
the participants interpreted the events. His retelling the tale gave 
it the historical meaning it may have lacked. His retelling the story 
of cat massacres ‘becomes a semiological link which connects 


16 Robert Darnton (1985), Great Cat Massacre and Other Episodes in French 
Cultural History (Harmondsworth: Penguin). 
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back to the superstitions of the Middle Ages and forward with the 
revolutionary dream of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’.'’ Big 
things come in small packages seems to be moral of this exercise 
in new cultural history. 


B. From high to popular culture in Ideas: 


From Discourse to Diffusion 


High culture is manifested in the intellectual world as big ideas, 
new concepts and novel theoretical explanations. The old hackneyed 
idea is discarded in favour of the newer path-breaking one among 
peers in the intellectual world. If the world outside was prone to 
fashion, academics were not untouched by latest trends in dressing 
up the mind and spawning chic ideas. In the 1960s, there was a 
bifurcation in the group studying the history of ideas. They could 
be called those involved in diffusion studies and those engaged 
in discourse analysis.'® 


Some scholars were studying history of ideas philosophically. 
They concentrated on an analysis of texts, inter-textuality and 
linguistic systems of different schools of thought. It was known 
as discourse analysis and Cambridge (England) was a centre where 
scholars like John Pocock, Quentin Skinner, John Dunn and Richard 
Tuck transformed the understanding of political culture in the 
English-speaking world. This is not the subject of discussion in 
this essay and we have discussed the ideas of Quentin Skinner in 
the essay on the Linguistic Turn. Here, I am interested in looking 
at the way ideas were disseminated. The diffusion studies here 
represent the popular culture in the realm of ideas. 


The group involved in diffusion studies was attracted to social 
history and went on to study the spread of ideology, popular 


'7 Roy Harris (2004), The Linguistics of ade (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press): 203. 

'8 This section draws on the discussion on Diffusion and Discourse in Robert 
Darnton (1996), The Forbidden Best-Sellers of Pre-Revolutionary France (New 
York/ London: W.W. Norton and Co.): 169-180. 
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culture and collective mentalities. The diffusion scholars studied 
books and the printed word as a force in History; their intellectual 
home was Paris; and scholars like Henri-Jean Martin,’? Roger 
Chartier, Daniel Roche” etc. set about making ‘book history’ a 
distinctive theme in the discipline of History. They drew on the 
work of sociologists like Pierre Bourdieu (1930-2002), Norbert 
Elias (1897-1990) and Jurgen Habermas (1929). 


The diffusion scholars preferred the quantitative methods of 
analysis. This group challenged the great man and great book view 
of intellectual history. The reason for this challenge has an 
interesting history and deserves be recounted here. 


The French were justly proud to have made a political revolution 
in 1789. They were naturally very interested in knowing its origins. 
First historians keenly catalogued the twists and turns in 
contemporary politics. Then, they recorded the contribution of 
social forces like the bourgeoisie. But, then, there arose questions 
about the thought and ideas that may have triggered the French 
Revolution. It was assumed that the intellectual origins of the 
French Revolution lay in the minds of Voltaire (1694-1778), 
Rousseau (1712-78) and other thinkers. However, in his study 
Daniel Mornet found some startling facts that challenged the great 
man, great book view of History in general and the French 
Revolution, in particular.”! , 


'? Henri-Jean Martin (1994), The History and Powr of Writing (Chicago/ London: 
University of Chicago Press); idem (1996), The French Book: Religion, Absolutism 
and Readership, 1585-1715 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press); and idem (1993), 
Print, Power and People in 17th Century France (London: Scarecrow Press). 
20 Robert Darnton and Daniel Roche (eds.) (1989), Revolution in Print: The Press 
in France, 1775-1800 (Berkeley/ London: University of California Press). 

21 Daniel Mornet wrote a research article in 1910 on his findings and later 
synthesised them into a book Les Origines intellectuelles de la Revolution 
francaise (1715-1787) (Paris, 1933). For a critical discussion of Mornet’s work 
see Robert Darnton (1982), The Literary Underground of the Old Regime 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press), Chapter 6. 
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Daniel Mornet painstakingly went through the auction catalogues 
of private libraries in the 18" century to see what the French read 
in the 18" century. He counted and catalogued 20,000 books. From 
this mountain of documentation, Mornet tried to see as to how 
many copies of Rousseau’s Social Contract were read. To his utter 
surprise, out of the 20,000 books there was only one copy of 
Social Contract. This was shocking because Social Contract was 
considered the greatest political treatise of the 18" century and the 
bible of the French Revolution. But the reality seemed to be that 
it was not read much before the French Revolution. The event that 
Rousseau supposedly stimulated, had apparently taken place 
without his inspiration or intellectual stimulation.” 


This finding brought the focus back to the question as to how 
are Revolutions made? Does public opinion influence events? 
How do the values of a whole people change? Speaking of the 
French Revolution, Roger Chartier said that roots of the events 
were not intellectual but cultural. Among the cultural factors 
Chartier considered important for the making of the French 
Revolution were: 


e the expansion of the realm of private life due to which the 
intimate conjugal and domestic life and the economic 
exchange of merchandise and labour were no longer subjected 
to monarch’s domination;”’ | 


2 There is a methodological question here. The finding that the book/ thought of 
Rousseau was missing from the French Revolution can be more nuanced. Firstly, 
there existed popular versions of Social Contract and, inter alia, it was available 
in Book V of Rousseau’s Emile. The latter book was a big hit before the French 
Revolution and so, Social Contract was read under a different cover. Secondly, 
Mornet had catalogued the list of books read in the 18th century from private libraries 
that were auctioned. Such libraries may not be the best guides to popular reading. 
Thirdly, the catalogues that were printed for auctions had to pass through censorship 
and it is possible the books of Rousseau were excluded from these lists to escape 
the ‘thought police’ of the day. Robert Darnton (1996), The Forbidden Best-Sellers 
of Pre-Revolutionary France (New York/ London: W.W. Norton and Co.): xviii. 


3 Roger Chartier (1991), The Cultural Origins of the French Revolution (Durham 
and London: Duke University Press): 21. 
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¢ secularisation of religion by subjecting even religious beliefs 
to the critical exercise of public reason; 

e an increase of litigation among the lower classes but decline 
of blood crimes and violence because after mid-17" century 
the legal definition of tolerable violence was lowered and this 
forced individuals to ‘keep a tighter control over their impulses, 
censor their emotions, and rein in spontaneous acts’;”° 

e a decrease in the participation in public rituals (like royal 
funerals, coronations, royal entries into Paris on marriage and 
courts of justice) by Kings distanced them from people,”® and 

e the influence of literature on the development of what Jurgen 
Habermas called “bourgeois public sphere’ by which public 
opinion became a voice to be heard and a tribunal to be 
persuaded.?’ 


C. Early episodes of Cultural History 


Once, as already noted, only ‘high’ culture was considered culture 
and hence, it included the process and products of fine arts or 
literature. The Swiss historian, Jacob Burckhardt (1818-97), wrote 
Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy (1860) and the Dutch 
historian, Johan Huizinga (1879-1945), wrote Autumn of the Middle 
Age (1919). They thought that their task was to paint a portrait 
of the age. Burckhardt wrote his history by studying the paintings 
of Peter Paul Rubens and Huizinga by studying those of the van 
Eyck brothers.”® 


In the sociology to art history phase, two German sociologists 
spoke of the enormous impact of culture on history. Max Weber 
wrote in The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (1904) 
that Protestant value-system, especially the idea of a ‘calling’, 


4. Shid. 22, 

5 Tbhid.: 194-5. 

6 [bid.: 124-6. 

4! Ibid: 30 go ta. 

28 Peter Burke (2004), op. cit.: 7-10. 
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helped capital accumulation and the growth of modern industry. 
On the other hand, Norbert Elias (1897-1990) in The Civilizing 
Process (1939) showed how the warrior nobility was domesticated 
between the 15 and the 18" century. The polite society excluded 
rude forms of behaviour through inculcation of table manners, 
‘social pressures on self-control’ and by raising the threshold of 
embarrassment and repugnance.” 


In the 1960s, due to the efforts of anthropologists, the concept 
of culture started going deep and it also included the material 
culture of everyday life of commoners. Folksongs, folktales, dances, 
rituals, arts and crafts were all seen as aspects of culture and 
historians entered this domain which previously was left for 
antiquarians, folklorists and anthropologists. In 1959, Eric 
Hobsbawm (under the pseudonym ‘Francis Newton’) wrote The 
Jazz Scene. He looked at the business and discussed the social 
protest the music represented. But Hobsbawm also looked at the 
public who listened to Jazz and concluded that this music represented 
the situation when ‘folk music does not go down under but maintains 
itself in the modern and industrial environment’.°° 


D. New Cultural History (NCH) 


New cultural history is a response to the expansion of the term 
culture and to the growth of cultural theory. New cultural history 
became a prominent concept in the late 1980s, especially after 
Lynn Hunt edited a book New Cultural History in 1989.7! 


? Norbert Elias wrote Civilizing Process. A good book on Elias is Stephen 
Mennell (1989), Civilization and the Human Self-Image (Oxford: Basil Blackwell). 
Also see Peter Burke (2004), What is Cultural History? (Cambridge: Polity 
Press): 10-11 & 53-4. 

*° Eric Hobsbawm alias Francis Newton (1989 [1959]), The Jazz Scene Revised 
edition (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson). Also see Peter Burke (2004), op. 
cit.: 17-18. 

*! Lynn Hunt (ed) (1989), The New Cultural History (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press). 
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New cultural history drew on the ideas of structuralism, post- 
structuralism, postmodernism and post-colonialism. New cultural 
history concerned itself with narrative, culture, power, modernity, 
identity, post-colonialism etc. The topics of research that found 
favour were ethics, intensity, postcolonialism, empire, the sacred, 
cosmopolitanism, and trauma. 


The penetration of global capitalism has led to the de- 
territorialization of identity among diasporic individuals who get 
uprooted from homelands (language and culture) but refuse (or are 
refused) assimilation in hostlands. The number of such diasporas has 
become huge lately. For instance, from the 15" to the 19" century, 
a total of 11 to 12 million Africans were sent as slaves across the 
Atlantic Ocean. In the same period, the number of Spaniards and 
Portuguese coming to Americas was 500,000 and that of British 
subjects in Americas was 700,000. But now, according to the World 
Development Report of 2009, five million people cross the international 
border every year to go and live in a developed country. It has been 
estimated that there were 77 million international immigrants 
throughout the world in 1960, this figure more than doubled to 155 
million in 1990 but is estimated to be 213 million in 2010.” 


Numerically, the international immigration (forcible and 
voluntary) on global scale for five centuries (between 15" to the 
19" century) was less than what happens now in three years. 
Diasporas, therefore, become important for social scientists and 
historians. Theodore Adorno (1903-69) wrote about such 
international immigrants, ‘For a man who no longer has a homeland, 
writing becomes a place to live’. 


32 Human Development Report, 2009: Overcoming Barriers: Human Mobility 
and Development (Basingstoke/ New York: Palgrave Macmillan): 28 and Tables. 
Between 1842-1900, 2.3 million Chinese and 1.3 million Indians traveled as 
contract labourers to South East Asia, Africa and North America. Ibid. 

33 Quoted in Nicholas Dirks (2001)), ‘Postcolonialism and Its Discontents: 
History, Anthropology and Postcolonial Critique,’ in Joan W Scott and Debra 
Keates (eds.) (2001), Schools of Thought: Twenty-five Years of Interpretive 
Social Science (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press): 227. 
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Diasporas have collective memory of another place and time 
and they create new maps of desire and attachment. Instead of 
consolidating identities, these diasporas fracture memories. 


This new phenomenon has led to innovative studies on exile, 
expatriation, globality, border, travel, creolization, transculturation, 
hybridity and migrancy/ transnational migrant circuits. The ideas 
propounded by the likes of Michel Foucault, Jacques Derrida, 
Pierre Bourdieu, Jurgen Habermas, Edward Said, Michel de 
Certeau, Mikhail Bakhtin, Clifford Geertz, Mary Douglas, Judith 
Butler, Homi Bhabha etc. have been used to uncerstand all the 
issues referred above. 


New Cultural History studies human actions in three forms, viz. 
aS practices, representation and construction. Practices are 
considered more important than theoretical engagement in New 
Cultural History. Not the history of theology but the history of 
religious practice, not the history of linguistics but the history of 
speaking, not the history of scientific theory but history of 
experiments is what interests the new cultural historians. I will 
study the practice of reading as an illustration of the practices 
considered important in New Cultural History. 


Representation is the other dimension of New Cultural History. 
Representation means that images and texts simply reflect reality. 
Even memory is used to reconstruct events like the Holocaust and 
World War II. The fear, however, is that such memories of conflict 
may result in an “explosive de-commemoration’ of winners/ losers 
by turning into a conflict of memories. Edward Said in Orientalism 
(1978) found that different scholars of the ‘West’ in the 19% 
century painted the ‘East’ as the ‘Other’ and then projected negative 
images of it. The fact is that negative images have been around 
for long and these negative images exist about everyone. Power 
and politics decide which ones get importance and become durable. 
In the 1680s Scottish Puritan Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, 
was in Italy. Italy, historians tell us, was then the epicentre of the 
Renaissance, and every nice thing that goes with it, in Europe. 
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Burnet, on the other hand, found the Italians superstitious, tyrannical 
and lazy. What if Burnet’s image about Italians had been represented 
as the real one in history? I will use the example provided by Joan 
Scott on the representation of women in Revolutionary France. 


Construction is the last form of New Cultural History. Scholars 
felt that culture is constructed, social reality is produced and 
traditions are invented by means of representation. Our knowledge, 
territories, social classes, diseases, time and identity all are either 
imagined or invented or created. If a representation does not 
‘correspond’ to the object, then our thought calls truth ‘what it 
is better for us to believe’ and the phrase “the accurate representation 
of reality’ is an empty compliment to help us do whatever we want 
to.* Truth consisted of useful ideas for William James (1842- 
1910). This author of Pragmatism (1908) saw the utility of ideas 
in the power to predict, the vicarious experience they give and the 
encouragement they offer to valuable emotion and behaviour.» 


The impact of this constructivism is that linguists write less 
about language as a reflection of social reality and more about 
speech ‘acts’ and their effects. Even an innocent sentence can 
mean several things and induce varied reactions among different 
people. Supposing some one says ‘It’s 10 o’clock.’ Now, s/he may 
be telling some one else the time; s/he could be reminding her 
child to go to bed or s/he could be alarming her spouse lest s/he 
be late. 


Sociologists and historians generally talk about the ‘invention’ 
and ‘constitution’ of ethnicity, gender or class. For some scholars 
it is better to study the power of the imagination and the ‘soft’/ 
malleable socio-cultural forms rather than search for ‘hard’ social 


* Quote attributed to the American philosopher, William James (1842-1910), 
the author of Pragmatism (1908). See Richard Rorty (1980), Philosophy and the 
Mirror of Nature (Oxford: Basil Blackwell): 10. 

35 T LS Sprigge (1995), ‘William James (1842-1910),’ in Ted Honderich (ed) 
(1995), The Oxford Companion to Philosophy (Oxford/ New York: Oxford 
University Press): 425. 
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structures. I will take the example of the construction of madness 
by Foucault to illustrate this form of New Cultural History. 


E. New Cultural History (NCH) illustrated in Practices: 


Roger Chartier on Silent, private reading 


Cultural history is not intellectual history and the two are as 
different from each other as ‘Sense and Sensibility’ were in Jane 
Austen’s novel with this title. Intellectual history is about sense, 
it is concerned with ideas or systems of thought; it is more precise 
and serious. Cultural history is about sensibilities and it is concerned 
with mentalities, feelings and assumptions; it is vague but more 
imaginative. The growth of different ideas during the Renaissance 
period and the rise of science thereafter are important themes for 
intellectual history. But cultural history is illustrated better in the 
growth of the practice of silent, private reading among commoners. 
Such a practice could be possible only after the rise in literacy 
and the dissemination of printed books. 


Popular hunger for knowledge had a lot to do with the increase 
in literacy, the dissemination of written material through printing 
and the development of the habit of silent reading between 1500 
and 1800. The estimates about the increase in the literacy rate 
between 1500 and 1800 were based on the number of people who 
signed their names on documents/ records in Parishes, archives 
of Notaries, the Courts and Tax offices. Counting signatures was 
not the best way to estimate literacy but, in the absence of official 
Censuses, they were the next best option for calculating 
approximately the number of probable readers. From around 1640 
to the end of the 18" century, male literacy rates increased from 
25% in 1638 to 65% in 1750s in Scotland, from 30% in 1641 to 
60% in 1790 in England and from 29% in 1686-90 to 48% in 
1786-90 in France. Two noticeable things about the pre-19% century 


%© Peter Burke (2004) op. cit.: 49-50. 
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figures are that literacy did not have a linear growth and women 
were less literate than men by 25% to 30%.°’ 


Reading was popularised by the printing press. The printing 
press did not mark a total shift from oral to written culture. It was 
a change form one form of literate culture to another, the literate 
culture spawned from the copyist’s desk was giving way to another 
generated by the printer’s workshop. This change was called an 
‘unacknowledged revolution’ by Eisentein in her study on the 
effects of printing on ‘written records and on the views of the 
already literate elites’. The early printing presses were established 
in two decades after 1460. In the next two centuries, by the 17" 
century, Nature and Scripture were both transformed by printing. 


The scientific query about “how the heavens go’ was linked to 
the religious concerns about ‘how to go to heaven’ before printing. 
After printing, Nature’s language became transparent when diverse 
names of flora and fauna were placed beneath their pictures. The 
uncertainty about constellations and landmasses was removed 
when they were placed on uniform maps and globes. Surveyors 
in different lands got common measuring units through logarithm 
tables and slide rules. By widely disseminating common measuring 
units, uniform maps and pictures of Nature, printing helped shift 
the confidence of people from divine revelation to mathematical 
reasoning and human-made maps.** History writing/ reading was 
a part of this human effort to understand oneself in secular terms. 


The practice of silent reading was critically dependent on literacy 
and the availability of books. Silent reading or the practice of 
reading quietly away from other people or the hustle bustle 


37 Roger Chartier (1989), “The Practical Impact of Writing,” in idem A History 
of Private Life Vol. 3 Passions of the Renaissance (Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press) as quoted in David Finkelstein and 
Alistair McCleery (2002), The Book History Reader (London and New York: 
Routledge): 118-121. 

38 Elizabeth L. Eisenstein (1979, 1980), The Printing Press as an Agent of 
Change (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press): xii & 696-7. 
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developed gradually. The sacred religious books were generally 
read aloud amidst believers. In the Middle Age the copyists in the 
monasteries were the first to develop the habit of reading quietly. 
Then, around mid-12" century the scholars in universities could 
inculcate this habit. In the 15" century the aristocracy was able 
to adopt this habit and thereafter, it just became the norm. 


Once adopted on a popular scale, silent reading made two 
things possible. Firstly, since intellectual work is an intimate 
activity, silent reading made it relatively easy to internalise the 
argument or reflect over the content of book. Secondly, in a world 
where the number of texts was growing, silent reading made it 
possible to go and consult a book (for memorization or cross- 
reference) in a library or room where others were present. Silent 
reading on journeys turned books into travelling companions. 
However, some forms of loud collective reading in study groups 
or among the family continued between 1500 and 1800. While 
private silent reading encouraged personal growth and intellectual 
exchange, the study group fostered friendship through discussion 
about interpretation. Depending on what was read, collective 
reading in the family could be for entertainment or education.°? 


After they began to be printed on moveable type in 1450, books 
were produced in larger numbers and the readership widened with 
the growth of literacy. Historians noticed that the styles of reading 
books also altered between 1500 and 1800. The five kinds of 
readings that deserve attention are: critical reading, dangerous 
reading, creative reading, extensive reading and private reading.” 


¢ The printing of books increased the opportunity for critical 
reading because it was now possible to compare divergent 


*® Roger Chartier (1989), “The Practical Impact of Writing,” in idem A History 
of Private Life Vol. 3 Passions of the Renaissance (Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press) as quoted in David Finkelstein and 
Alistair McCleery (2002) op. cit.: 125-140. 


” Asa Briggs and Peter Burke (2005), A Social History of Media: From Gutenberg 
to the Internet (Cambridge: Polity), pp. 50-4. 
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opinions in different books on the same subject. The medieval 
reverence for books continued for a while in the early modern 
period and it was best reflected in the way Bible was read/ 
used. It was sometimes put under the pillow of the ill in the 
hope that this will cure her/ him like any other medicine. Its 
pages were opened at random and the passages read as if they 
were divine guidance for the problems of the reader. Satirists, 
therefore, made fun of those who believed everything they 
saw in print. Unorthodox individuals like the Jewish 
philosopher, Baruch Spinoza (1632-77) subjected even the 
Bible to critical scrutiny. 

Reading was also considered dangerous when unsupervised. 
We use the same arguments for or against watching television 
and using the internet. Women and the common people were 
suspected of dangerous reading. A silk worker of Venice was 
denounced to the Inquisition because ‘he reads all the time’ 
and a swordsmith was condemned because ‘he stays up all 
night reading’. Some people said women should not read lest 
they start receiving love letters. Images of Blessed Virgin 
reading declined after 1520 due to the demonization of reading 
by the Catholic Church. Yet, women were reading. In Spain, 
St Teresa of Avila (1512-82) said she loved romances of 
chivalry. An Italian priest, Matteo Bandello (1485-1561) 
describes his heroine reading Boccaccio’s Decameron and 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso in bed. An important French 
novelist during the reign of Louis XIV was Madame de 
Lafayette (1634-93) and she wrote primarily for women. 
Paintings in the 18" century show women with books in their 
hands and Lillian Lov described books in 1726 as ‘closet 
companions’. In 1791, a French girl who worked as a cook 
claimed to be reading four papers a day. 

Creative reading was when more than one meaning or a 
conclusion different from the text was drawn by the reader. 
For instance, Utopia by Thomas Moore (1478-1535) was 
considered the blue-print for an ideal society but it was also 
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treated as a satire on the England of his day. The 16" century 
Italian miller Menocchio, as in Carlo Ginzburg’s The Cheese 
and the Worms, is a good example of unorthodox reading. 
Menocchio was interrogated on charges of heresy by the 
Inquisition. He was asked as to what books he had read. He 
said he had read the Bible, the Koran, Baoccaccio’s 
Decameron and the imaginary travels of one Sir John 
Mandeville (this last book seems to have been popular in the 
15" and the 16" century). The readings of Menocchio were 
not surprising but what did surprise the Inquisitors was the 
interpretation he gave these texts. The lesson of Boccaccio’s 
story of the three rings for Menocchio was that he should 
have remained a Muslim when he was born one. 

e Extensive reading was possible after 1750 because prior to 
this period the number of books available was less and print 
was often considered sacred. In the period of the manuscript, 
prior to print, extensive reading was nearly impossible. There 
started a ‘reading revolution’ in the late 18" century when 
the availability of sufficient books on particular topics made 
it possible to skim, browse and hop chapters for information 
while consulting books. Books were made reader-friendly by 
dividing the text into chapters and within chapters into 
paragraphs. Printed notes on the margins provided a summary 
of the information in each section. Detailed tables of content — 
and alphabetical indexes helped readers to locate the desired 
information quickly. Reading for reference became a practice 
in academic circles but intensive reading seems to have co- 
existed among the other readers. Hence, some readers even 
in the late 18" century were absorbed in just one tear-jerking 
romances of the time, be it New Heloise by Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (1712-78) or The Sorrows of Werther by Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832). 

¢ Private reading was made possible by two developments. Firstly, 
the size of books was made small and with this it became easy 
to handle the printed word. Secondly, the study or bedroom 
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were introduced as private places into the homes of the middle 
and upper classes. Books could be read easily in these private 
spaces at home. Private reading is to be viewed as a manifestation 
of the rise of individualism. Books in the 15" century were 
folios in large print and they had to be mounted on stands or 
lecterns to be read. In the 16" and 17" century, small books, 
viz. octavo or the still smaller 12 mo or 16 mo format became 
popular. In his biography of John Hobbes (1588-79), John 
Aubrey (1626-97) says that the philosopher carried books in his 
pocket (especially Caesar’s Commentaries) and read them while 
waiting for Earl of Devonshire who had employed Hobbes as 
his page. Books on poetry were usually printed in small formats 
to encourage reading in bed. 


It should also be borne in mind that private or silent reading 
was also practiced in the Middle Ages and public reading 
continues to be practiced even now. Reading aloud was a 
medieval practice in Monasteries or Courts during meal times 
and this practice continued in the 16" and 17" century. This 
practice of reading aloud continues at all times though among 
the working classes which listen publicly. Bibliotheque Bleue 
(or books on the lives of saints or even romances) found 
circulation among French regions with low literacy and were 
read aloud when neighbours gathered in the evening to work 
and listen. The newspapers were read aloud at breakfast or at 
work. The fact that so many read the same news at more or 
less the same time also created a community of readers. 


Not everyone had the urge to turn literate or respect the written 
word. The rich did not want a dissemination of the written word 
to all because it broke their hold on knowledge and the printing 
press threatened their intellectual dominance. Hence, there was an 
uncomplimentary saying for printing: “The pen is a virgin, the 
printing press a whore.’ Fillipo di Strata, a 16 century resident 
of Venice, said the printing press corrupted texts (especially sacred 
ones) in their haste for profit; corrupted knowledge which was 
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debased by being acquired by the ignorant; and it corrupted minds 
by making immoral and heterodox texts available to people without 
ecclesiastical control. Shakespeare dramatized the hostility of the 
poor to writing in Henry VI, Part 2 published in 1594. In this book, 
during their rebellion, which took place in 1449, Jack Cade and 
his men decide to kill all the lawyers, the leading lights of a written 
culture. The rebels prefer the world ruled by words everybody can 
hear and signs that everyone can understand. The three reasons 
for which rebels had animosity to writing were: firstly, authorities, 
whom no one loved, recorded their decisions in writing; secondly, 
the obligations and arrears of the poor are also recorded in writing; 
thirdly, writing was thought to contain magical evil powers of 
witches even by the poor.*! 


Writing, printing and reading are a new area unfolding to be 
studied in all its manifestations. Society for the History of 
Authorship, Reading and Publishing (SHARP) started a new 
journal, Book History, in 1998 from the stable of the Johns Hopkins 
University Press. In their first editorial, the editors said that just 
as the Industrial Revolution started the discipline of economic 
history in late 19" century, the Information Revolution of late 20% 
century drives us to explore the social transformations triggered 
by writing and printing technologies.” 


F. NCH as illustrated in Representation 


Joan Scott on women orators and mothers 


Traditions, we know, can also be an invention to inspire/legitimise 
contemporary political action. Similarly, identities are also created/ 


*! Roger Chartier (1989), “The Practical Impact of Writing,” in idem A History 
of Private Life Vol. 3 Passions of the Renaissance (Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press) as quoted in David Finkelstein and 
Alistair McCleery (2002) op. cit.: 123-5. 

” Ezra Greenspan and Jonathan Rose (1998), An Introduction to “Book History,” 
Book History Vol. 1 (1998): x. The journal was an inter-disciplinary venture. 
Greenspan was teaching English literature and Rose was a historian. 
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constructed and they do not pre-exist their strategic political 
invocations. All identities have their physical and cultural referents. 
Identities are rooted in our physical bodies (gender and race) or 
our cultural (ethnic and religious) heritages. The cultural heritages 
may be retrospectively linked to our roots but they do not follow 
naturally or predictably from them. Once women, workers, African 
Americans, homosexuals etc were all considered to be immutable 
categories even though historical circumstances may have changed. 
Hence, women historians asked as to how changes in the legal, 
social, economic and medical status of women affected their 
possible emancipation or chances of equality. Only few, like Denise 
Riley in ‘Am I That Name?’: Feminism and the Category of 
‘Women’ in History, asked how the social changes altered the 
meaning of the term women itself.** Was there a difference in the 
way the term women was socially articulated and subjectively 
understood in the 18" century than in the 20° century? 


In her book Only Paradoxes to Offer: French Feminists and 
the Rights of Man, Joan Scott shows that ‘feminist identity was 
an effect of a rhetorical political strategy invoked differently by 
different feminists at different times’. ‘History of women is actually 
discontinuous but it is repeatedly sutured by feminist activists into 
a vision of uninterrupted linear succession. The identity of women 
is not a self-evident fact of history; instead feminist identity is 
evidence of someone’s or some group’s effort to identify and 
thereby mobilize a collective.“ Commonality among women does 
not pre-exist its invocation but it is “secured by fantasies that 
enable women to transcend history and difference’. Two fantasies 
that echo in feminist history are:* 


43 Denise Riley (1988), ‘Am I That Name?’: Feminism and the Category of 
‘Women’ in History (Basingstoke: Macmillan). 

“4 Joan Scott (1996) Only Paradoxes to Offer: French Feminists and the Rights 
of Man (Cambridge, Mass./ London: Harvard University Press). 

45 Joan W. Scott (2001), “Fantasy Echo: History and the Construction of Identity,” 
Critical Inquiry 27 (Winter 2001): 284-304. 
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The fantasy of the female orator which projects women into 
masculine public space where women experience the pleasures 
and dangers of transgressing social and sexual boundaries, and 
The fantasy of sameness and harmony produced by maternal love. 


Women Orators 


In the history of feminism, one iconic figure is of a woman 
delivering a speech from a podium. In both reverent and caricatured 
scenarios the arms of the orator woman are raised, she talks to 
a crowd, the response of the crowd is tempestuous and the 
impression is that things can go out of control. 


The earliest of these images of a woman orator is of Olympe 
de Gouges during the period of the French Revolution. In the early 
1790s, she tried unsuccessfully to speak in the National Assembly 
several times. She addressed a largely female audience in 1793 
at a meeting of Society of Revolutionary Republican Women. De 
Gourgeous, was a courtesan and playwright, who had wavering 
political sympathies. She was with the Monarchists till the King 
was executed in 1792 and later became a Girondin and federalist. 


Feminists remember de Gouges for the slogan, “If women have 
the right to mount to the scaffold, they ought equally to have the 
right to mount to the tribune.” De Gouges wrote her Declaration 
of the Rights of Woman and Citizen in 1791. She said women 
needed freedom of speech so that they may identify the fathers 
of the children who resulted from sexual encounters. She also said 
the revolution could use women to “inflame the passions” of 
young men being recruited for the army. De Gouges did not 
believe in the gendered boundaries of public and private, politics 
and sex, reason and emotion. She was guillotined in 1793 and the 
Jacobins defined her actions as inversion of nature and explained 
how she had “forgotten the virtues that belong to her sex.’ 


4 Joan W. Scott (2001) op. cit.: 293-5. 
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The second notable woman orator was Jeanne Deroin. Deroin 
campaigned for a legislative seat in 1849 as a democratic socialist. 
This was done at a time that women could neither vote nor run for 
office under the rules of the Second Republic prevailing then. In 
one meeting, when Deroin rose to speak there was a violent uproar 
from the assembly. Though fearful, Deroin held her ground. She 
wrote in her newspaper, L’Opinion des Femmes, how her natural 
timidity and fear of a hostile crowd was overcome by a powerful 
impulse. She said: “fortified by the intimate sentiment of the grandeur 
of our mission, of the holiness of our apostleship and profoundly 
convinced about the importance ... of our work, so eminently, so 
radically revolutionary ... we accomplished our duty by refusing 
to leave the tribune ... to appease the tumultuous crowd.’*’ 


Laws preventing the entry of women in the public sphere had 
gradually been abrogated in the 20" century. Yet, the presence of 
women on the pulpit was resented by most men and naturally, women 
reacted against this patriarchal mindset. This comes across beautifully 
in the autobiographical novel of Madeleine Pelletier published in 
1933. She was a French psychiatrist, socialist and suffragist. She 
was nervous as she rose to speak but the pleasure of assuming the 
male position was enhanced and offset by fear. She urged male 
socialist workers to support women’s rights. Pelletier was shocked 
when her sympathetic male comrades suggested that she will be 
more effective if she dressed appropriately, like a woman. They 
probably did not like her wearing pants, collar and a tie or sporting 
short hair. Pelletier knew that even male comrades would not easily 
support the rights of women. But she absolutely hated the reason, 
i.e. her dress, of their disapproval. In disgust Pelletier wrote: ‘It felt 
like a sort of moral rape.’** Pelletier’s experience and the attitude 
of not conservative but democratic activists as reflected above, only 
shows that women may mesmerize audiences by their oratory but 
the road to gender equality is long and tortuous. 


47 Ibid. 294-5. 
48 Tbid.: 295. 
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Mothers 


The image of the mother embodies acceptable femininity just as 
the female public speaker is supposed to have represented 
inappropriate masculinity. Maternity has sometimes been used to 
consolidate feminine identity even though it endorses norms of 
the dominant gender relations and patriarchy. 


In her Declaration of the Rights of Women and Citizen (1791), 
De Gouges said she belonged to ‘the sex superior in beauty as in 
courage during childbirth.’ 


Deroin equated womanhood with the idealized self-less mother. 
She wrote: ‘Women are the mothers of humanity, the most important 
of all work is the production of the human being.’ Her female 

socialist colleague of the 1840s and the 1850s, Flora Tristan, wrote 

more passionately about how motherhood erased differences of 
class, education and wealth to establish a ‘universal union of 
working men and women’. Tristan wrote:* 


Women, whose souls, hearts, spirits, senses are endowed 
with such sensitivity that ... you have a tear for every sorrow, 
- acry for every groan of anguish, - a sublime enthusiasm 
for every generous action, - a self-sacrifice for every suffering, 
- a consoling word for every affliction: women who are 
consumed by the need to love, to act, to live; who seek 
everywhere for an outlet for this burning and ceaseless activity 
of the soul which inspires you and consumes you, torments 
you, kills you; women, - will you remain silent and hidden 
forever, while the largest and most useful class, your brother 
and sisters the proletarians, those who work, suffer, weep 
and groan, come and implore you to help them overcome 
misery and ignorance. 


Pelletier was more cautious. In 1908, her feminist 
colleagues were claiming rights based on motherhood and were 


© Ibid.: 297 & 301. 
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invoking maternity to provide a basis of collective identity. Pelletier 
warned against this strategy by writing:°° 


Never will childbirth give women a title of social importance. 
Future societies might build temples to maternity but they 
will do so only to keep women locked up inside. 


Writing in 1908, Pelletier only had a premonition about the way 
social stereotypes would be strengthened by such arguments. Later 
feminists have shown how gender discrimination is called a work 
of nature. The strength of the fantasy of maternal love, however, 
is that it has provided feminists with a way of establishing 
commonality based on unconscious associations. 


One illustration of the way commonality of unconscious 
associations is established by the fantasy of maternal love is the 
meeting of the International Council of Women in May 1914. War 
clouds were looming over Europe. The Axis and Allied Powers 
were at daggers drawn. The French and German armies were to 
kill each other shortly but the women delegates from these countries 
embraced each other like sisters. In‘May 1914, at the meeting of 
_ this International Council, Maria Verone, a French delegate, 
appealed ‘to all women of all nations, who suffer childbirth with 
the same pain and who, when their sons die in war, shed the same 
tears.’ This appeal led to a formidable roar of approval from the 
crowd. This approval doubled when a German delegate threw 
herself in the arms of Verone and kissed her on both her cheeks. 
Maternal love had thereby turned into a sisterly embrace and the 
women on the stage and the audience became one.*! 


G. NCH as illustrated in Construction of Identity 


Michel Foucault on Madness 


Philosophers and scientists had started saying that the way to 
reality lies through theory and language. Wittgenstein had claimed 


a ibid.: 298. 
5! [hid.: 297-8 & 302. 
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‘the limits of my language are the limits of my world’ and Einstein 
claimed that our theory decides what we can observe. Consequently, 
linguists talk less about language as mirror of reality and more 
about speech ‘acts’. Sociologists talk about ‘construction’ of 
identity. Rituals or even the city can be read like a folk tale or 
philosophical text said anthropologists. Michel Foucault (1926- 
84) gave one important formulation of the ‘construction’ or 
‘production’ of reality in his The Archaeology of Knowledge (1969). 
He defined discourses on things to the practices that ‘systematically 
construct the objects of which they speak’. 


Let’s illustrate the social construction of reality by the discourse 
of madness in the modern period. Foucault showed how the identity 
of mad people was converted from being a tolerable nuisance to 
becoming an absolute danger. Consequently, the attitude of relatives 
of the mad changed towards them. From the previous benign 
overlooking of indiscretions of the mad, relatives now wanted to 
actively control the mad and sgt gta confine them to asylums 
on psychiatric advice. 


Some of us have been ‘madly in love’ one time or another. Most 
of us are “mad in anger’ sometimes. But yet we are not called mad 
and shut off in asylums. On the other hand, those certified to be 
mad are not wrong all the time and they are not wrong on everything. 
In fact, one of the propositions is that mental breakdowns could 
be symptoms for possible breakthroughs in life and knowledge. 
Sylvia Nasar wrote A Beautiful Mind (1998) on John Forbes Nash, 
Jr ( born 1928) who won a Nobel Prize in Economics in 1994. 
Nash was a genius but he was inflicted with schizophrenia. Nash 
claimed that he ‘wouldn’t have had good scientific ideas if he had 
thought more normally’. GK. Chesterton (1874-1936) was of the 
view that people working with logic are more prone to madness, 
not the creative artists who use their imagination. In Orthodoxy 
(1908), Chesterton wrote: 


Imagination does not breed insanity. Exactly what does breed 
insanity is reason. Poets do not go mad; but chess-players do. 
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Mathematicians go mad, and cashiers; but creative artists very 
seldom. I am not, as will be seen, in any sense attacking logic: 
I only say that this danger does lie in logic, not in imagination. 


This makes madness an interesting subject for enquiry and it 
was the first intellectual project undertaken by Foucault. 


Foucault found that, in the Middle Ages, mad persons were not 
declared medically unfit and pushed into confinement. In fact, the 
mad were treated with some kindness and even warmth. Blaise 
Pascal (1623-62) is reported to have said, ‘Men are so necessarily 
mad, that not to be mad would amount to another form of madness.’ 
Miguel de Cervantes’s Don Quixote (1605 & 1616) was adventurous 
to the extent of being mad but that does not take anything away 
from his popularity. The Fool in William Shakespeare’s King Lear 
(1603 or 1606) is the wisest as he keeps cautioning the King. The 
King has the crazy ambition of getting mothering care from his 
daughters. The Fool and Don Quixote exist in broad daylight and 
no one confines them to an asylum in the medieval period. In the 
modern world, ruled by reason, segregation and humiliation was 
brashly heaped on persons who were abnormal.*? 


Through the Middle Ages (500 to 1450 CE), deranged minds 
were a part of the family into which they were born. Thereafter, 
some of the mad men were given to sailors for deportation outside 
the countries of their birth or ritually exiled by being chased away 
from the city limits. Lepers were hounded to leprosariums or 
sanatoriums where lepers were kept so that they did not mix with 
healthy people. All over Christendom, in the 15" century, the 
number of such leprosariums was estimated to be 19,000. Leprosy 
had been cured in Europe by the end of the Middle Ages 
(approximately 1450 CE) and the leper homes, on the outskirts 
of cities, lay empty till the 17" century. The rise in the weight of 


2 This and the following paragraph is drawn from Michel Foucault (1989, 1967 
(1961 in French), Madness and Civilization: A History of Insanity in the Age 
of Reason (London and New York: Routledge): 6, 66 and passim. 
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reason in life around this time and the availability of the empty 
leprosarium buildings caused new institutions to grow. If reason 
forced a new thinking about excluded communities like poor 
vagabonds, criminals and deranged minds, the availability of empty 
leprosariums made it possible for confining these ‘other’. The 
‘other’ were all considered dangerous and hence, confined in jails 
and asylums. 


The book appeared in French in May 1961. Simplifying his 
thesis on Madness and Civilization during the course of an interview 
with Le Monde on July 22, 1961, Foucault said:* 


Madness cannot be found in a wild state. Madness exists 
only within a society, it does not exist outside the forms of 
sensibility which isolate it and the forms of repulsion which 
exclude it or capture it. We can therefore say that in the 
Middle Ages, and then in the Renaissance, madness is present 
within the social horizon as an aesthetic or day-to-day fact; 
then, in the eighteenth century — as a result of confinement 
— madness goes through a period of silence, of exclusion. 
It has lost the function of manifestation, of revelation, that 
it had in the epoch of Shakespeare and Cervantes (Lady 
Macbeth, for instance, begins to speak the truth when she 
goes mad), and becomes mendacious, derisory. Finally, the 
twentieth century collars madness, and reduces it to a natural 
phenomenon bound up with the truth of the world. This 
positivist appropriation gave rise to, on the one hand, the 
scornful philanthropy which all psychiatry displays towards 
the madman and, on the other, the great lyrical protest we 
find in poetry from Nerval to Artaud, an effort to restore to 
the experience of madness a depth and a power of revelation 
which had been destroyed by confinement. 


> David Macey (1993), The Lives of Michel Foucault (London: Hutchinson): 
114-5. 
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This book of Foucault opened new ways of looking at the 
construction of madness. In Britain, Roy Porter wrote his Mind- 
Forg’d Manacles in which he criticised Thomas Szasz, the 
psychiatrist, for saying that the ‘manufacture of madness’ was a 
kind of plot. On the contrary, Porter believed that there were 
different ‘cultures of madness’ in different periods. Fools and 
melancholics were perceived as abnormal people but stereotypes 
on them were not the same in all the periods of history.™ 


H. Conclusion: would cultural theory help historians? 


Cultural theory has helped historians in two ways. Firstly, theorists 
like Foucault, Bourdieu, Douglas and Butler have tried to make 
historians more self-reflexive about the assumptions of their 
research and categories of their work. Reason is our new master 
and its use cannot be resented. But marginal sections (like the 
mad, the sick, criminals and homosexuals) are generally victimised 
by the excess of reason reflected in the rational belief that marginal 
sections should be disciplined anyhow, invigilated all the time and 
confined in cells as a rule. Historians are now also more attentive 
to the influence of language on shaping identities. They are more 
critical of Euro-centric and gendered conceptions of modernity, 
nationality and selfhood. Awareness about all these nuances is the 
spin-off benefit of taking cultural theory seriously. 


Secondly, cultural theory helps historians to become more inter- 
disciplinary and trans-national. This helps link historical writing 
to other disciplines in the humanities and the social sciences. 
Economic history has a long lasting relationship with Economics 
and hence, an economic historian like Robert Fogel could get a 
Nobel Prize in Economics. After the classics of Max Weber, social 
history also got into a short affair with Historical Sociology as 
seen in Charles Tilly’s exceptional work about ‘big structures, 
large processes, huge comparisons’. But other kinds of history 


4 Roy Porter (1987), Mind Forg’d Manacles: A History of Madness in England 
from the Restoration to the Regency (London: Athlone). 
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used to walk past their disciplinary neighbourhood without being 
acknowledged by others and reciprocating the pretence of not 
knowing them. Cultural theory has the potential to change all this 
but only if, we historians, see its confident stride and listen to its 
advice. 
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EPILOGUE 


EVERYDAY LIFE OF DOMESTIC 
SERVANTS 


...Practice the historian’s classic virtues, of course. Ground 
yourself in the most imaginative, meticulous, and exhaustive 
archival research, in all the most expansive and unexpected 
ways the last four decades have made available. Embrace 
the historian’s craft and the historian’s epistemology. But 
never be satisfied by these alone. Be self-conscious about 
your presuppositions. Do the hard work of abstraction. 
Converse with neighbouring disciplines. Be alive to the 
meanings of politics... 


Geoff Eley (1949-)! 


Bir social and academic structure has a tremendous influence 
on our training. Our social status (class, gender, caste, creed 
and colour) and historical circumstances (place of residence and 
time of existence) determine the experiences we are likely to have. 
But regarding training we have a little freedom. During our training 
in academics, we make the best choices out of the opportunities 
offered by life. But, normally, we choose to work on one theme, 
and not another, due to the three Fs, viz. funds, fashion and feasibility.” 


' Geof Elley (2005), A Crooked Line: From Cultural History to the History of 
Society (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press): xvii. 

* The sociologist Edward Shils told this to Yogendra Singh, Professor Emeritus, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi: Narrated by Prof Singh during the 
Fortnightly Fellows’ Seminar at Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New 
Delhi on March 25, 2010. 
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The element of freedom in our training is a great thing. It 
arouses the hope that we will not be mere clones of our parents 
or poor replicas of people in our social class. The freedom in our 
training is visible in three ways. Firstly, we choose the area or 
discipline for specialization according to our interest. We will 
stick to academics because we are talking about historical social 
research. Secondly, within the chosen academic discipline, there 
is no diktat that we should research on one specific area or use 
one particular method. Thirdly, we associate with the teachers and 
peers whom we feel comfortable with or whose work we like. 


Historical writing began more than two millenniums back but 
its modern variant is not more than two centuries old. The first 
modern historians were Positivists who mostly wrote political and 
diplomatic history. Then we saw Marxists come up with an agenda 
of historical writing on the underclass and common people. They 
were followed by social history, which took up issues of everyday 
life by studying family, childhood and death. Finally, we have new 
cultural historians who use linguistic theory and anthropology to 
write about symbols and meanings in life. 


Two things inspire this essay, viz. the need to understand the 
everyday life of our own domestic servants and the post-modern 
style of self-reflexive writing. Firstly we know that not just the 
high and mighty but even the ordinary and the meek have recently 
become the subjects of history. Not the big events or the turning 
points in history but small incidents are studied these days. 
Anthropologists have analysed a practice in everyday life like 
cockfighting to understand life in modern times.’ Inspired by 
them, Darnton used a small incident, like the massacre of cats in 
Paris in the 1730s* to understand big issues. 


3 Clifford Geertz (1973), ‘Deep Play: Notes on the Balinese cockfight,’ The 
Interpretation of Cultures: Selected Essays (New York: Basic Books): 412-53. 
4 Robert Darnton (1985), Great Cat Massacre and Other Episodes in French 
Cultural History (Harmondsworth: Penguin). 
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Secondly, not everything postmodemists say is useless. One 
positive thing they insist on is that there should be a self-reflexive 
practice of history where there is healthy mix of frank admission 
of one’s own position and self-criticism.*> In the context of thought, 
reflex is also defined as introspection. Hence, self-reflexive history 
writing means writing about a theme while examining the self as 
well. Arpad Szakolczai has identified the methodology of reflexive 
social research to mean the historicity of the forms of subjectivity 
and historicity of the forms of thought. The historicity of subjectivity 
is reflected in ‘rites of passage’ in the intellectual life of writers, 
like dates of their initiation, maturation, appointment, promotion, 
publication and formal inaugural speeches. These ‘rites of passage’ 
are not just trophies on a curriculum vitae or turning points in a 
scholar’s life. These things impact the form in which the 
intellectual’s “work is eventually put, on the character of the 
projects pursued, the style in which the books and papers are 
written, or the polemics in which they are embedded.’® 


In keeping with this description of the self-introspective method 
of social research, I will narrate a small incident of everyday life 
where the protagonist is my domestic servant. I joined teaching 
in 1991 but my initiation was incomplete. I matured in the discipline 
of history without the necessary colours or the badge of ‘Doctor’. 
The small incident I narrate happened in July 2004, just a few 
weeks before the submission of my Ph.D. After narrating this 
incident, I will discuss the context of its occurrence. And, finally, 
explore the perspectives we can have on the incident in the light 
what we have discussed above about different forms of historical 
writing. | 


> Helene Bowen Raddaeker (2007), Sceptical History: Feminist and Postmodern 
Approaches in Practice (London and New York: Routledge): 33. 


® Arpad Szakolczai (2000), Reflexive Historical Sociology (London and New 
York: Routledge): 6. 
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The Incident 


I was late by some twenty years in acquiring my Ph.D. degree. 
But the following incident delayed it by another week. The final 
draft of my doctoral thesis was submitted to my Research 
Supervisor, Bipan Chandra. After going through it, he made a 
telephone call to me in July 2004. I was not home. My domestic 
help is a barely literate lady of forty. She received the call. He 
said something to her but she did not tell me as to who called and 
what was the call about. 


A week later, I called Bipan Chandra and asked if he was 
through with my thesis. “Yes, of course,’ he replied. ‘I finished 
reading your second draft last week, and telephoned you. I left 
a message that you could go ahead. Some lady at your residence 
took my call,’ he added with usual gusto. I was happy to hear this. 
I was so close to my coveted degree and my excited heart jumped 
with joy. But, then, due to my domestic help’s carelessness, I had 
lost a precious week and that too at the peak of my creative 
enthusiasm. 


Our domestic help, Sunita, is a God-fearing lady. She is our 
housekeeper from morning to evening but is not a live-in servant. 
We may not be very happy with her efficiency but she has never 
given us any reason to doubt her noble intentions. I wondered why 
did my domestic help not report what was the most important call 
of my life? 


Not reporting a telephone call is neither a legal crime nor a 
moral sin. But I had lost a week at the peak of my enthused state 
of mind. And this loss was due to my domestic help’s fault. My 
disappointment with her for it has lingered all these years and it 
has triggered a few questions. Are these domestic servants stupid 
or inefficient? How is service to benevolent masters like us 
perceived as servitude by them? Can education smarten the domestic 
helpers and why does it not reach them? When they do not respond 
on being called or told something, are domestic servants having 
mood swings or are they protesting? I hope to ask all these 
questions, as we go along. 
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Context 


I was severely irritated at the carelessness of my domestic help. 
The reasons for my irritation were as follows. 


The carelessness, as I have already said, had added a week to 
my twenty-year delay in acquiring a Ph.D. If you are habitually 
unpunctual like me, you have to rush at the eleventh hour. Any 
snag then, can wreck your plans. How can one be pleasant to 
someone who wrecked one’s plan to get a Ph.D.? 


Not many people call me. On an average, if there are six calls 
a day for my daughter and four for my wife, I get one. How could 
our domestic help forget to report this single call to me that day? 


I have changed a lot. For instance, at the time of the Asian 
Games in 1982, I joined street marches in Delhi against the bad 
working condition of the labour building stadiums then. But, at 
the time of the CommonWealth Games in 2010, the labour engaged 
in similar work under worse conditions but I did not protest. But 
to prove that my social conscience is alive and kicking, I can cite 
the last entry into my scrapbook. It says development of the kind 
we see is the enemy of well-being and happiness of the poor.’ 


7* ,.The deprivations that poor people face are not a result of the lack of development; 
in fact development is at the centre of a vast nexus of relations that creates scarcity 
for the poor. It is difficult for the poor to live in healthy bodies in a development 
culture that equates health with centralised hospitals, pharmaceuticals, surgical 
procedures, and health insurance. It is difficult for poor people to produce their 
own nutrition in a development culture of ‘improved’, patented, and/or genetically 
modified seeds and a World Bank seeking to privatise land and water for producing 
commercial surpluses. It is difficult for poor people to raise their children and give 
them a sense of self-worth in a development culture of fast food, designer clothes, 
and brand name footwear. It is difficult for poor people to get from one place to 
another when vast number of private automobiles crowd out buses, bicycles, and 
pedestrian traffic from the road... Poverty is not a special problem as such; it is 
a manifestation of the normal everyday workings of development itself...’ See 
Lakshman Yapa (2010), Review of Robert Chambers (2008), Revolutions in 
Development Inquiry (London: Earthscan), in The Journal of Peasant Studies: 
Critical Perspectives on Rural Politics and Development 37, 2 April 2010: 455. 
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In the light of my maid forgetting to report a phone call, I wanted 
to know if my social sensitivity was taken to be some form of 
weakness. Does my domestic help recognize my humaneness at all? 


Finally, I was angry with my domestic help because I could afford 
to. She could be shouted at and I could be sure she would lump it 
and not give it back. If it had been anyone superior to me, or someone 
more powerful than me, I may have behaved differently. We normally 
try to reform the weak — be they children or servants. If the strong 
annoy us, we generally clench our fists, ground our teeth but just say, 
“What’s done is done. Let’s bury the matter and start afresh.’ 


Perspectives 


I notice some historical studies about the wide prevalence of domestic 
servants up to the 19" century in the West. But, we, in India, have 
just a handful studies on domestic servants.* Just about one study 
on the domestic servants concerns their history; it is limited to 
Bengal and is about their representation by the middle class.? From 
all this it seems, the Indian middle classes have practically no 
interest in studying the life of domestic servants even though we 
have a flood of such people working for us in our homes. Estimates 
regarding the number of persons in domestic service these days vary 
from four to twenty million. But one thing is certain that 92% of 
the workers in this sector are women, girls or children.'® 


® Raka Ray and Seemin Qayum (2009), Cultures of Servitude: Modernity, 
Domesticity and Class in India (Stanford: Stanford University Press). Also see 
Raka Ray (2003), ‘Grappling with Modernity: Calcutta’s Respectable Middle 
Classes and Culture of Domestic Servitude,’ Ethnography 4:4; and idem (2000), 
“Masculinity, Femininity and Servitude: Domestic Workers in Calcutta in the 
Late Twentieth Century,’ Feminist Studies 26 (3). 


? Swapna M Bannerjee (2004), ‘Down Memory Lane: Representations of Domestic 
Workers in Middle Class Personal Narrative of Colonial Bengal,’ Journal of 
Social History 37: 3 (Spring 2004): 681-708. 

10 Report of the National Commission for Enterprises in the Unorganised Sector, 
Government of India quoted in International Labour Organization’s South Asia 
Regional Office Website. Accessed on 12 July, 2010. 
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Servants existed in the West in large numbers once. They have 
not received adequate attention from scholars. It is strange that 
men from Karl Marx (1818-83) to EP Thompson (1924-93) did 
not study domestic servants. The reason for the neglect of domestic 
labour, even by these most radical scholars, probably was that the 
scholars did not do any domestic work themselves. For them, 
probably, housework is not work. ‘Any man required to care for 
his household would quickly call it work,’ says Erikson." 


In this context, now let us return to my story about the telephone 
call not being reported by my servant. Not reporting a telephone 
call, no matter how important, was a small incident. This small 
incident has three possible explanations, viz. domestic servants 
would shrug off more work, uneducated domestic servants would 
not understand the importance of the call from a Research Supervisor 
and the domestic servants are resorting to symbolic protest against 
their working conditions. These explanations emanate from the 
perspectives we have discussed earlier in this book. 


Marxist and Comparative History perspective 


The Marxist perspective on this incident will be something like 
this. Domestic servants were a privilege of the aristocrats and the 
wealthy bourgeoisie. The middle class, only in countries like India 
where wages in the unorganised sector are abysmal, can afford 
domestic servants. When the Western middle class person gets to 
know how little we earn as compared to them, they are perhaps 
happy. In the interlinked Global economy, it would be comforting 
to them to know about our comparatively low salaries because, 
if they want, they could hire us for just a few hundred dollars. 


'' Amy Louise Erickson (2009), “What Shall we Do about the Servants?’ being 
the Review of Carolyn Steedman (2007), Master and Servant: Love and Labour 
in the English Industrial Age (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press) and 
Alison Light (2007), Mrs Woolf and the Servants: the Hidden Heart of Domestic 
Service (Harmondsworth: Penguin Fig Tree), History Workshop Journal 67 
(Spring 2009): 281-2. 
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However, when these Western middle class people see how we 
live, they are probably jealous. We get one person to clean our 
home and another to cook. Sometimes one of them stays with us 
all day and looks after our home and kids. We get still another 
person to wash our car and clothes whereas someone else is 
available to water our few flowerpots. 


Can the Western middle class have the luxury of a few servants 
back home? Not quite. Machines do most of the cleaning in the 
Western homes today. Most homes use vacuum cleaners, 
dishwashers and washing machines. The Western householder 
considers herself lucky if s/he gets someone to clean up her home, 
once or twice a week, with the help of these machines. The 
cleaners are mostly immigrants, which means that they are not 
paid high wages. Yet, these part-time domestic helps have to be 
usually paid a lot in the West because their charges are by the hour. 


Have upper class homes in the West never had servants? Of 
course, they have had them. It was estimated that the servants 
consisted up to 10 percent of the urban population in Europe in 
the 18" century.'? Men servants abounded medieval domestic 
service in the West. They served the two high estates, viz. the 
monks and the nobles. When the government in Britain was looking 
for new sources for taxes, it decided to put a tax on male servants 
in 1777. This tax continued till 1937. In the meantime, there was 
a feminization of this domestic service. According to the British 
Census of 1851, around 13% adult women were in full-time 
domestic service nationally and around 20% of them in London.” 
If the figures for those doing domestic service part-time or 
seasonally were to be added to this, the number will be massive. 


All the servants in the Old French kingdom were for the 
aristocracy. Hardly any reference is made to merchants or urban 
artisans having even a single maidservant. How many servants did 


12 Sara C Maza (1983), Servants and Masters in Eighteenth-Century: The Uses 
of Loyalty (Princeton: Princton University Press): 3. 


'3 Amy Louise Erickson (2009), op. cit.: 281. 
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the nobles keep? It varied according to individual needs but thirty 
to thirty-six men servants were thought necessarynby Audiger in 
La Maison regelee (1692). A noble must have a steward (or a paid 
manager of property), a chaplain (or the priest of one’s private 
church), a secretary and an equerry (to take charge of the horses) 
followed by six lackeys (servile man servants), two pages (to 
attend visitors on the door or run errands), four grooms (person 
to take care of horses) and two postillions (horse riders). The only 
female servant advised is the scullery maid (to wash dishes). The 
Lord’s wife was advised to have fourteen servants and only three 
of them were to be women.'* The King’s household in the late 
16" century had up to 1,000 servants and over 4,000 under Louis 
XIV. But this huge number may have included not just domestic 
servants but upper servants, courtiers and political agents also.’ 


The upper classes had at their disposal prescriptive literature 
on an ideal master-servant relationship. This promoted the ideology 
of ‘aristocratic paternalism’. Both servants and masters had 
reciprocal duties towards each other, not rights. Bible had suggested 
that the three duties of a servant to her master were ‘to suffer, to 
work and to be silent’. And the three duties of the master to the 
servant were to give ‘bread, work and punishment’.'° Punishment? 
Yes, punishment was thought necessary even by Claude Fleury, 
an aristocrat. In Les Devoirs des maitres et des domestiques (1688), 
Fleury said the master “must consider that it is inevitable that 
everyone of (his servants) has a fault, and must charitably endeavour 
to correct it’.!” 


What about money? Under the ideology of ‘aristocratic 
paternalism’, the domestic servants worked out of loyalty and the 
master was supposed to treat them with compassion, especially 
when they were sick. Domestic servants, it was believed, shared a 


4 Sara C Maza (1983), op. cit.: 7 & 9. 
'S Thid.: 16-17. 

 dbid.:: Vii 

 Ibid.: 1: 
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relationship with the master. The master had moral responsibility 
towards the servants. For the master, the character and disposition 
of the servant was more important than her competence.'® Domestic 
servants were so close to their patron that they often shared rooms, 
beds and secrets with them.’? This ideology of aristocratic paternalism 
was not practiced fully or everywhere. In reality even nobles paid 
money to domestic servants for their services. Money was paid but 
paid irregularly and fixed arbitrarily in the Old regime.” 


This ‘cash-nexus’ increased in the 19" century. Alexis de 
Tocqueville compared the relation between masters and servants in 
‘aristocracies’ and democracies. The relationship of the master with 
the servant in democratic America was aloof and indifferent. On the 
other hand, in ‘aristocracies’, despite the great social distance, the 
master and servant have common memories and they grow alike. 
The servant forgets her own interests and identity in serving the will 
of the master. “The servant ultimately detaches his notion of interest 
from his own person; he deserts himself, as it were, or rather he 
transports himself into the character of his master and thus assumes 
an imaginary personality.’*! Loyalty towards and pride in the master’s 
position by servants was known in India. Servants also advertised 
the affluence and stylishness of their masters. Old feudal-type masters 
regretted the change in this attitude of servants.” 


8 Wbide te 

? Ibid.i332. 

» ibid, 

21 Alexis de Tocqueville Democracy in America 2 Vols. (New York, 1945): I, 
189-90 as quoted in Sara C Maza (1983), Servants and Masters in Eighteenth- 
Century: The Uses of Loyalty (Princeton: Princton University Press): 331. 

22 Samir Mukerjee wrote in ‘Vignettes of Vintage Town’: ‘Every upper-class 
household had a large fleet of faithful retainers whose efficiency was 
unquestionable. It may sound incredible but in those days the servants were 
proud of their work and their masters’ social position. Some of them were 
excellent advertisements for the affluence and stylishness of a particular 
household... Today, so many servants turn out to be marauders, grasping and 
bestial, ready to become characters in horror stories.’ Quoted in Raka Ray and 
Seemin Qayum (2009), op. cit.: 92. 
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Why were the servants of aristocrats so submissive? Had the 
ideology of ‘aristocratic paternalism’ triumphed over their aspiration 
to freedom? The reason seems to lie in the typical place of servants 
in society as compared to other workers. EP Thompson” and 
Eugene Genovese** found that workers/ slaves were able to 
withstand pressures of nascent capitalism and the white man’s 
hegemony due to 


e their collective traditions, . 

e autonomous forms of culture, 

e religious movements and 

e family life. 

As compared to these workers and slaves, the servants thought 
their condition was transitional. The servants also had greater 
opportunity to vent their anger by minor transgressions like stealing, 
cheating, playing truant and wasting time.” It is an old rule of 
social life: any one with a vent does not explode. 


The relation between the master and servant changed in the 19" 
century from ‘aristocratic paternalism’ to a contractual agreement. 
The condition of servants in the West got worse in bourgeois 
homes where they worked in smaller numbers but under increased 
supervision. The relations between the servants and the aristocrats 
were close because the aristocrats were secure about the social 
distance from their workers. On the other hand, the bourgeois 
master tried to cultivate a distance from the servant but yet was 
unable to get their submission or respect. 


In the 19" century, the responsibility of running the household 
fell on the bourgeois mistresses in place of the stewards of aristocrats. 
The bourgeois Madams were nervous and harsh because they were 


*3 EP Thompson (1963), The Making of the English Working Class (London: 
Victor Gollancz) 


4 Rugene Genovese (1974), Roll Jordan, Roll: The World the Slaves Made (New 
York: Pantheon Books) 


5 Sara C Maza (1983) op. cit.: 154. 
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new to the task of managing servants. They did not want loyalty 
and affection of servants but wanted to control their work, behaviour 
and maintain a distance from the servants.*° To keep distance from 
the servants, the bourgeois household of the 19" century had an 
elaborate list of Dos and Don’ts. Servants could never keep their 
hats on; never sit in the presence of their masters; speak only when 
spoken to and add Madam/Sir to their response; never butt into any 
conversation carried on before them; never smile at a joke or show 
the slightest familiarity with their employers.?’ 


The servants were feared for gossiping and eavesdropping, 
stealing and plotting. To prevent them from doing this, their time 
had to be managed carefully. Earlier, in the Old regime, laziness 
of servants was called sinful and there was penance for a sin, not 
punishment. Now, in the 19" century, controlling the time of the 
servant was considered a guarantee to peace, good morals and 
order. On the other hand, a servant’s idleness was equated to theft. 
A misspent hour meant robbing the master of the time due to her.” 
Hence, shirkers among servants had to be punished monetarily, 
physically or in any other way. 

The number of servants in the West decreased and this workforce 
got feminized right in the 19" century. At the beginning of the 
19" century two-thirds of the domestic servants were females but 
by the end of this century 90% of them were women. Men went 
off to capitalist industries which were less confining and monetarily 
more rewarding. Women domestic servants were nearly all migrants 
like before; up to half of them mostly came from peasant families. 
In France, the areas of their recruitment were similar as they were 
earlier, i.e. the Alps, the Massif Central and especially Brittany. 
Employers could impose their will on such vulnerable migrant and 
peasant women even more strongly than before.” 


© Tbid.: 316-20. 
21 Tbid.: 325-6. 
% Whid.; 322-3. 
9 Tbid.: 314-15. 
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Unfortunately, India has a lot of domestic servants but there is 
a dearth of historical writing on them, like the one on Europe we 
saw above. However, we need no study to tell us that domestic 
servants are a bitter and an alienated lot. They are sick of doing 
cleaning and cooking duties day after day, without a day’s rest or 
even a small amount of social recognition. If female homemakers 
are dismissed as ‘invisible women who do no work’, the domestic 
helps are treated worse. They are like homemakers with no claim 
to dignity or kindness because they are not mothers of the family. 


Answering the telephone is an add-on responsibility for these 
domestic helps and they do not like it. Who wants to take on more 
work for the same wage, anyway? 


There is a joke on this phenomenon of ‘more work on same 
pay’. A friend dropped in at Rajiv’s office. He found his dog 
dusting the tables and cleaning the floors of the empty office. ‘Oh, 
where’s Rajiv?’ wondered the friend loudly. ‘He has taken his 
Secretary out for lunch,’ replied the dog. ‘My goodness! What a 
dog? You guard the office and clean it too. I see that you can talk 
as well. I will tell Rajiv how much I like you,’ said the friend. 
‘No, please don’t. If he gets to know that I talk, he will get me 
to answer telephone calls as well,’ replied the poor dog. 


Social History perspective 


The social history perspective on the incident of the non-reporting 
of my Research Supervisor’s phone will be something like this. 
Family is changing like the times. Patriarchy is setting and why 
should a domestic servant be expected to salute the setting sun 
of a waning patriarch like me? 


In 1900 the world was a patriarchal world. In the world, three 
kinds of changes undermined patriarchy:*° 


* Goran Therborn (2004), Between Sex and Power: Family in the World, 1900 
_ A (London: Routledge): 74-5, 100 & passim 
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1. In 1915, Sweden implemented a new Marriage Law and it 


declared equality. In 1918, even when the Russian Socialist 
state was facing external attacks, the Soviet Government 
banished patriarchy. This lead was followed in the 1920s in 
Britain and USA. These laws did not terminate the rule of 
husbands and fathers but it provided openings in the fortress 
of patriarchy. 


. The second attack on patriarchy came after World War II in 


the East. In its Constitution of 1947, Japan passed the rules 
for gender equality and in May 1950, the Chinese Communists 
passed a new Marriage Law. UN Declaration of Human 
Rights in 1948 helped a great deal when it proclaimed: 
Men and women of full age, have the right to marry and 
found a family without being prejudiced by race, 
nationality or religion. They have equal rights to marry, 
during marriage and even to its dissolution. 
Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full 
consent of the intending spouses. 


. The third moment in diminishing patriarchy came in 1975 


after UN declared the decade starting then to be the Women’s 
Decade. The French law till then was such that, in 1962, it 
upheld the husband’s right to prohibit his wife from taking 
up a job and, in 1969, the French High court refused a 
woman the right to divorce and set up a separate home even 
when her husband was publicly keeping a mistress. 


These legal changes have weakened patriarchy. It is in ‘retreat 
everywhere’ due to the extension of the nghts of women and 
children. Women are also getting autonomous due to the expansion 
of education and paid work.®’ 


The problem of domestic work and care came to haunt the 
‘nuclear’ conjugal families where only parents (and no relatives) 
live with their progeny. When men, including me, absent themselves 


31 Thid.: 130. 
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from domestic labour and care, the lady in the house either employs 
someone less qualified to do the job or does it herself. 


The lady may do all the domestic work herself and stay home in 
the process. This may be preferable because, morally, we profess that 
‘we should do all our dirty work ourselves’; economically, it may save 
some money; and physically, it may ease the fatigue accumulated by 
performing two duties, one at office and the other at home by women. 
But doing housework, cooking, cleaning and taking care of children 
will demote the professionally qualified lady into a mere housewife. 
Once the word housewife was the female counterpart of h(o)usband(man) 
and the possessor of the skills of housewifery. By 1900 the term 
housewife had come to mean a woman who could not employ menial 
servants and now, it is connotes a pitiful person, ‘a mere housewife’. 
Now, which self-respecting woman would agree to such a pitiful status? 


Hence, the middle-path is taken. Servants are employed. There 
can be live-in servants or ones that return to their homes after 
work. Ray and Qayum call the live-in servants retainers and the 
others freelancers.” Mercifully, freelancers are available to keep 
our homes running in return for a little money. 


There is a view among some historians that domestic service 
does not just give a livelihood but also enables the servants in — 
different ways. Scholars like Theresa McBride have seen domestic 
service as a ‘bridging occupation’ in the 19" century. She calls 
it a ‘bridging occupation’ because it facilitated a young woman’s 
transition from country to city life and from the values of the rural 
or working classes to those of the middle class.*° 


Let us examine if domestic service has become a bridge for 
upward social mobility. Middle class people get ahead in life due 
to their education. Has education trickled down to the poor, 


* Raka Ray and Seemin Qayum (2009), Cultures of Servitude: Modernity, 
Domesticity and Class in India (Stanford: Stanford University Press). 

°° Theresa McBride (1976) The Domestic Revolution: The Modernisation of 
Household Service in England and France, 1820-1920 (London: Crofom Helm) 
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especially to the domestic servants? In the West, this does seem 
to be the case. Amy Louise Erikson, Senior Research Fellow at 
the Institute of Historical Research, London claims to have worked 
as a domestic servant herself. She claims that Carolyn Steedman 
and Alison Light have not just written their books on domestic 
servants but they are descendants of such helpers.** Professor 
Carolyn Steedman is at Warwick University. She first worked on 
the organization and policing of society; the neglect of policemen 
and soldiers by social history in the 20" century;*° and the different 
ways in which people have constructed self identities in the past 
—allin the 19" century.*’ Steedman also worked on historiographic 
issues like the Archives and Cultural History.** 


Steedman, then, moved to the 18" century because people in 
the 19" century wore horrible clothes, used hideous furniture and 
told no jokes. She started working on service, servitude and servants 
from about 1750 because it had been neglected despite being one 
of the largest occupational groups in history.’ She wanted to 
restore the lost labour of servants to their rightful place in history 
because labour historians ignored them as well.*° The rise of 


4 See Amy Louise Erikson (2009), ‘What Shall we Do about the Servants?’ 

History Workshop Journal 67 (Spring 2009): 283. 

* Carolyn Steedman (1984), Policing the Victorian Community: The Formation of 
the English Provincial Police Force, 1856-80 (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul). 

6 Carolyn Steedman (1988), The Radical Soldiers’ Tale: John Pearman, 1819- 

1908 (London/ New York: Routledge): 

77 Carolyn Steedman (1990), Childhood, Culture and Class in Britain: Margaret 
McMillan, 1860-1931 (London: Virago); and idem (1995), Strange Dislocations: 

Childhood and the Idea of Interiority, 1780-1930 (London: Virago). 

38 Carolyn Steedman (2002), Dust: The Archive and Cultural History (New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press); and Carolyn Steedman (1992), Past 
Tenses: Essays on Writing, Autobiography and History (London: Rivers Oram). 
99 Carolyn Steedman (2007), Master and Servant: Love and Labour in the 
English Industrial Age (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). 

40 Carolyn Steedman (2009), Labour Lost: Domestic Service and the Making of 
Modern England (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). 
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Alison Light, Amy Louise Erickson and Carolyn Steedman in 
academics, despite being descendants of domestic servants, gives 
us some idea of social mobility through education in the West. 


The experience of domestic helps in India is different from that 
in the West because education has generally by-passed our helpers. 
In my parental home, while father served in the Army, we had 
one orderly to run errands and an ayah for household chores. 
Names that randomly pop up in my memory of retainer Maids are 
Silva Mary (of Chennai), Simmi (of Navsari in Gujarat), Kalawati 
(of Jhajjar district in Haryana) and Chatpati (or gossiper of Bareilly 
in Uttar Pradesh). Out of them just Chatpati had some education. 
She was born in a lower middle class home in Kanpur; was 
married to a lawyer who belonged to her backward sunhar (or 
traditional goldsmith’s) caste. She is not good looking and forty 
years ago, her husband bartered her with a Nepali rickshaw- 
puller’s beautiful sister.*1 Only the literate Chatpati can write her 
autobiography; the rest of the Maids who worked at my parental 
home may have to find biographers. 


The domestic help who serves my family now is different from 
the ones listed above because they were all single, widowed or 
deserted. Sunita, my present Maid, is happily married. She is a 
woman of Punjabi descent from Jhinwar caste. Traditionally, the 
occupation of this caste was to clean homes and utensils. After 
Partition in 1947, our helper’s family came from West Punjab to 
Ghaziabad, on the outskirts of Delhi. She has four sisters and a 
brother. Her father raised this large family of seven by hawking 
parched grain. 


*' Two things stand out about Chatpati. Firstly, she knows a lot of Hindu 
mythology and is a good singer. She is a great storyteller and gossiper who 
meticulously reads the local newspaper to replenish her stock of the yarn for 
her tales. Secondly, Chatpati is indifferent to reward or shame and seems to love 
no one, including her grown up son. She is a live-in maid servant and though 
literate, has little to commend herself as a helper. Would she write her story? 
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Our domestic help never went to school and is barely literate. 
She was married at a young age to a man who had passed Class 
XII. But he was not able to get a white-collar job. Hence, her 
husband tried his hand at being a scooter mechanic but failed. He 
now works as a cook at one roadside restaurant, close to a busy 
bus station. They have three daughters who, like their mother, did 
not go to school. They are destined to serve my daughter. Their 
own lives go nowhere but our professional lives will not stop 
blossoming! 


I presume that Bipan Chandra told our domestic servant that 
he was my Research Supervisor and that he had seen my thesis. 
Now, the uneducated domestic help is unable to distinguish a 
Research Supervisor from an ordinary caller. For her a thesis, 
dissertation, book, monograph or journal are all the same. ‘Why 
have you cluttered this small flat with so many books?’ is the 
constant refrain of our domestic help. Why would she be eager 
to tell me that one more of such ‘books’ was approved, copies of 
it could be made and that some of its copies could be brought 
home? Who will dust it on the overfull bookshelves of our home? 


Cultural Anthropology perspective 


The cultural anthropology perspective on the incident could be 
something like this. The domestic help was never told but she had 
overheard that I was waiting for an ‘All Clear’ call from my 
Research Supervisor. When that call came, she did not report it 
because this would deny us happiness. She wanted to deny us 
happiness because our domestic servant probably thinks that she 
is overworked and underpaid. She is at our place for at least nine 
hours a day. She gets no holiday. We give her a short leave of two 
hours on every Saturday and Sunday. She takes care of us, our 
relatives, friends and visitors with no time for herself. She does 
not think we are generous employers because we disable her from 
taking care of herself, her family, friends and her visitors. 


Michel Foucault (1926-84) told us about the history and 
importance of care of the self. We meet people and say, ‘How do 
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you do?’ But Socrates (470-399 BCE) used to greet people in the 
street, or youth in the gymnasium, with ‘Are you taking care of 
yourself?’*” In the Greco-Roman culture ‘Taking care of self’ 
meant knowing oneself and also preening oneself. But in modern 
times, from Descartes (1596-1650) to Edmund Husserl (1859- 
1938), knowing yourself has become more important and it is the 
first step in the theory of knowledge. But asceticism criticised 
existing morality by saying that it was immoral to take care of 
yourself as this might be an excuse to live wildly without following 
either the conscience or reason. Christian morality and theoretical 
philosophy felt that recognizing, knowing and rejecting the self 
was important because ‘self-renunciation was the condition for 
salvation’.” 


Care of the self consisted of two basic activities, viz. meditation 
to train the thought and training the body in the gymnasium by 
physical privation, rituals of purification and sexual abstinence. 
Stoics in ancient times took care of the self in three ways: through 
disclosure of self by writing letters to friends; through examination 
of self and conscience by comparing what ought to have been done 
with what was done; and remembering what has been said by the 
masters and converting the sayings into rules of conduct. 
Christianity preached self-renunciation in order to take care of the 
self and penance was proposed as a means to salvation since the 
13" century. To this was added the interpretation of dreams in the 
19" century by Freud. But, since the 18" century, the most important 
way to take care of the self is verbalization of evil thoughts/ 
actions. Verbalization of evil thoughts/ actions can be done with 


” Michel Foucault’s interview to Paul Rabinow and Hubert Dreyfus at Berkeley 
in April 1983. Michel Foucault (1994, 1997 in English), Ethics: Subjectivity and 
Truth Volume One edited by Paul Rabinow (London/ New York: Allen Lane The 
Penguin Press): 287. 


43 Michel Foucault (1994, 1997 in English), “Technologies of the Self,” in Ethics: 


Subjectivity and Truth Volume One edited by Paul Rabinow (London/ New York: 
Allen Lane The Penguin Press): 228. 
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much difficulty and it is accompanied with shame. It was believed 
by Christians that with this verbalization of evil thoughts/ actions, 
an act of self-renunciation is performed and the Devil goes out 
of the soul. On the other hand, it is believed by the human sciences 
that it is not necessary to renounce oneself but to create a new 
self by the verbalization or disclosure of the self.“ 


I am probably doing this and following the human sciences, not 
the Christian model. I am trying to create a new self by disclosure 
of the self. But our problem started with my domestic servant not 
reporting an important phone call. Let us return to that story. 


Sunita, our domestic help, was employed seven years ago to 
cook, clean the house, wash and iron the clothes. Childcare of our 
only daughter got thrust on her as bonus. These duties were 
assigned to her at the time of hiring her. There was no legal 
contract, the like of which we insist on having with our employers. 
Everything was left to the good conscience of both of us. 


Now, I note that in seven years we have added an additional 
list to the duties we initially assigned our domestic servant. Fetching 
milk, buying essential groceries and vegetables is her job. From 
a few potted floras our small ledge-garden has boomed into more 
than 30 plants and these are placed at the front and back of the 
flat. Watering these plants daily is the domestic servant’s job. The 
maid turns into a masseur to please my wife who feels better after 
a body and head massage. Bringing our teenage daughter from the 
bus stop and bearing her tantrums regarding the menu and quality 
of food is also a part of the domestic servant’s job. Responsibility 
for feeding guests invited by us and taking care of relatives/ 
friends visiting us also falls on her shoulders. Everything else that 
comes to our minds can be told to her — from getting a bag sewed 
to dropping a knick-knacks at a friend’s house. But sometimes she 
shirks such extra orders. The telephone call was a part of the 
supplementary list of additional work. 


“4 Tbid.: 238-9 & 248-9. 
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Our memory is great at remembering the kind of jobs our 
domestic servant shirked and the few times she was absent. No 
member of the family thinks twice before assigning her any new 
errand but we want a proper Family Governing Body meeting to 
decide her next increment. Our logic is to delay what we cannot 
deny and to figure out some credible reasons for our decisions. 
When we are so lavish in thrusting responsibility on the domestic 
servant, must we not think cautiously when raising her wages? 
Some balance has to be maintained in domestic life! 


The middle class is normally difficult to please. There are 
exceptions, however. One satisfied employer put it in her Will that 
‘I do hereby give the bangle on my left hand to my servant for 
his dedicated service absolutely and forever’.* 


Our domestic servant has taken our orders and our tantrums for 
years, without paying us back. We, therefore, wish to believe that 
our association has some very pleasant memories and our ties are 
mutually strong. But I sometimes feel that she does not dump us 
because better jobs are not raining for people with her kind of 
skills. But, if not with her feet by quitting, this servant still 
protests. She could be finding it difficult to resist openly because 
she knows no one is so democratic as to keep her even after she 
dares to lash us with her tongue. 


Under these conditions, the domestic servants have to keep 
their disappointments under control and their anger on the leash. 
But they would still like to protest against their working conditions, 
without being caught dissenting. Our maid will, therefore, resort 
to what James Scott called the ‘weapons of the weak’. Studying 
Malaysian peasants in 1979-80, Scott found that they seldom 
rebelled openly. Instead, these peasants publicly conformed to the 
wishes of landlords but also resisted them secretly. A powerless 
group, the peasants followed the Brechtian forms of class struggle 


® Will made in Kolkata in 2000. See Raka Ray and Seemin Qayum (2009), op. 
cit.: 80. 
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which included foot dragging, dissimulation, desertion, false 
compliance, pilfering, feigned ignorance, slander, arson, sabotage 

tc.*° Telling lies is one known weapon of resistance practiced by 
the weak in rural areas. But, may be, not telling someone about 
an important phone call could be another weapon of the weak in 
the city. 


Our domestic help was resorting to this creative form of protest 
also because she is fighting a lonely battle. There are no domestic 
worker unions around our locality where she can go and ventilate 
her grievances about wages, working conditions or the behaviour 
of her employers. In situations, where grievances accumulate but 
there are no avenues to protest, societies can explode into 
revolutions and mutinies. Almost like pressure cookers that explode 
when too much steam is formed inside them and their safety 
valves are spoilt. Keeping aside the rare criminals who disguise 
themselves as domestic helps, even rebellious domestic helps 
deserve empathy. 


However, when the grievances of domestic helps cannot explode 
into rebellions, they will implode within home. The implosions 
domestic helps may trigger within homes could take the form of 
brutal attacks on employers. The brutality of the attack by domestic 
helps is generally a tit-for-tat response to the invisible systemic 
violence and the behaviour of the employer. 


The invisible systemic violence on domestig=te 
the policy of the State that human labour can te bought and sold. 
Secondly, human labour is valued less than property. Hence, wages 
are paid after the poor worker has rendered her services for a 
month whereas the rich landlord takes rent for several months in 
advance. To add to these systemic inequalities, domestic servants 
are in a market where the prices of essential goods far outstrips 
the remuneration for their services; the wage is abysmal and the 


46 James C Scott (1985), Weapons of the Weak: Everyday Forms of Peasant 
Resistance (New Haven and London: Yale University Press): xvi. 
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cost of living phenomenal. This problem is made worse with the 
double-digit inflation these days. The economic hardship is 
compounded by the moral shock of living worse than dogs in high- 
class homes. The bad behaviour of employers towards domestic 
helps adds insult to injury. They see eatables stale for days before 
being offered to them, finally. Sometimes products fit for garbage 
bins are handed down to them as gifts. 


Domestic helps sometimes retaliate violently to all this. 
Generally, meek and lonely as they are, they protest mildly. The 
protest I faced (against the invisible systemic violence and my 
ingrained bad behaviour) was small. My domestic help did not 
report an important telephone call in protest. I was lucky! 


In future, domestic servants may also get lucky. International 
Labour Organization has commissioned a pilot study to ensure 
decent work for domestic workers in Bangalore. The project tried 
to unionise these workers, upgrade their skills and train a trade 
union to help these workers to help themselves on a sustainable 
basis.*”7 Some organizations of domestic workers have mushroomed 
to fight for the rights of domestic workers elsewhere too. 


Not long ago, a domestic help, called Baby Halder (born 1973), 
wrote her autobiography Aalo Aandhari in Bengali. This has since 
been translated into many Indian and foreign languages. Her ‘real’ 
mother left them with their father after she could not bear his ill 
treatment anymore. Her father introduced the children to many 
‘new mothers’. Baby Halder ‘loved school as much as she hated 
home.’ She consented to her marriage at 12 because she hoped 
to ‘feast’ at least on that day. Baby Halder got fed up of being 
abused by her own husband, dumped him in Murshidabad (West 
Bengal) and came to Delhi with her three children.*® 


‘7 TLO/INTUC Pilot Programme on ‘Decent Work for Domestic Workers: 
Organizing, Skills Upgradation and Advocacy’ operational between May 2009 
and April 2010. See www.ilo.org/asro/newdelhi. 3 

* ‘A life less ordinary,’ The Hindu May 15, 2006. 
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In Delhi, Baby Halder worked as a freelancer Maid. She worked 
in many houses because working in one could not give her enough 
for sustenance. She was chastised for being late but there were 
no rewards for working more or till late. Permission to do this or 
that was invariably denied to her and her consent whether she 
would like to do this or that was never taken. This was a new form 
of servitude where the masters are many, their needs are limitless 
and their tantrums unbearable. But these Lilliputian masters do not 
have the sense of obligation towards servants that the ideology 
of ‘aristocratic paternalism’ generated. 


Doing the dishes and wiping the floors of many, Baby Halder 
has written her autobiography in extra-curricular time. One of her 
employers, Prabodh Kumar, a retired Professor of Anthropology, 
spotted the love of reading in Baby Halder. He inspired her to 
write her autobiography and translated it into Hindi. Hence, the 
book by Halder was first published in Hindi (2002) before being 
published in Bengali (2004). It is now available in English (2006) 
under the title A Life Less Ordinary. BBC News characterised the 
story of Halder as ‘From maid to best-selling author’.” ‘In India, 
a Maid Becomes a Literary Star’ said New York Times.°° Baby 
Halder promises to write more. We wish more Literary Stars come 
from such backgrounds. With this we will get to know the inner 
side of our domestic servants, our bad conscience and our own 
‘Other’ side as well. 


49 BBC News September 21, 2004. 
50 New York Times, August 2, 2006. 
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